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W E ARE proud to present a story you’ve 
been waiting for with bated breath, Har- 
old M. Sherman’s sequel to “The Green 
Man”! How’s that for a cliche? Well, cliche 
or no, “The Green Man Returns” is one of the 
most powerful and significant stories we have evfr 
run. It isn’t just a fiction story intended foi; 
entertainment — ^it’s a warning to the world that 
things have got to change, or somebody may 
change them for us. Who ? Well, the green man, 
for instance. Somebody like him can exist as 
well as not! Anyway, we want to recommend 
“The Green Man Returns” as a must on your 
reading list, and we feel that when you’ve finished 
it, you’ll feel a great big lump in your throat — 
and you won’t be ashamed to admit it’s from 
emotion. 

^HESTER S. GEIER, easily one of the top 
writers in the science fiction world today, 
appears in this issue with “Light of Life,” which 
is as well-handled a yarn as we’ve seen. Chet 
has quite a head on his shoulders and you can be 
sure that his stories have something in them that 
can’t quite be defined, unless it’s by a word we’d 
rather hold back because of its Hollywood sound. 



D ICHARD S. SHA’V’ER’s back again, this time 
with a story based on the gods of Olympus. 
He has a new slant on them, and we think you’ll 
find it interesting. It, of course, has a basis in his 
cave stories, but not all of it is what he, or your 
editor, would call true. We only want to point 
out that many of you will find certain obvious 
truths scattered through it. 

^UY ARCHETTE returns also with “The 
World Beyond.” It might be called an 
unusual story about one of the usual themes 
of science fiction. But no matter how you class 
it, you won’t be let down by it. 

O OG PHILLIPS answers the questions of hun- 
dreds of readers, too, with an article on just 
how true is the basis for his novel “So Shall Ye 
Reap,” which caused a terrific stir. We read 
the article and we want to go on record as agree- 
ing with it one hundred percent I And the answer 
is, of course, that the novel IS based on truth. 

F jERHAPS you’ve been reading the papers lately. 

If you have, you have had a lot of thinking 
to do. Need we continue to point out ^11 the 
daily proofs of the Shaver Mystery, that occur 
in the world around us, and become headlines 
for a day? Hands that aren’t human; lost cav- 
erns with 9-foot giants in them, and advanced sci- 
entific gadgets (still not actually substantiated 
as we write this, however) ; the mystery metal 
from the sky; and many other things. 

r)Y THE way, keep your eye on Amazing 
Stories for the most sensational true story 
ever presented in this magazine, not even except- 
ing the Shaver Mystery! Also, sensational proof 
of the Shaver Mystery itself! The results of a 
scientific investigation, presented as cold fact, with 
data to back every bit of it up. 

FURTHER, we have an article from Mr. Shaver 
which tells what Mr. Shaver has tried to tell 
in his stories — but it isn’t written by Mr. Shaver. 
It’s written by — well you guess, and you’ll be 
wrong! We think it’s terrific. Rap. 
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ANSWER TO OUR READERS 

A statement by scientist Rog Phillips on the 
factual basis for his novel "So Shall Ye Reap" 


I N REPLY to the many letters sent in by 
readers asking if the basic assumption of 
“So Shall Ye Reap” has any foundation in 
fact, and due to the interest the story has created, 
I think I should now discuss that basic assumption. 

As everyone knows, nuclear physics is still a 
crude science. Its present state may be likened to 
the era of gunpowder before the development of 
chemistry. In those days it was known that a 
mixture of lampblack, sulphur, and saltpeter 
formed an explosive. Today we know that a 
mixture of neutrons and hydrogen will produce 
heavy hydrogen, a concentration of plutonium 
will produce a chain reaction, etc. 

Modern science knows no more about what a 
neutron actually is than the prehistoric, Chinese 
manufacturer knew what a molecule is. I have 
some ideas and I’m willing to discuss them with 
anyone who cares to listen to me. 

The nature of the neutron is beside the point, 
however, in this present discussion. What the 
neutron DOES is what we are interested in. 

I have on my desk several sources of informa- 
tion on radioactivity. They give, I believe, almost 
a complete picture of the present state of knowl- 
edge on radioactivity. They say, for example, 
that a beta particle is an electron, an alpha par- 
ticle is the nucleus of a helium atom, a deuteron 
is a nucleus of a heavy hydrogen atom, a neutron 
is a nuclear particle that is electrically neutral, 
and a gamma ray is a penetrating invisible light- 
like radiation given off from the nucleus of an 
atom when “excited” (the quotes are theirs, not 
mine). 

They distinguish between disintegration and 
fission. Fission is the process by which the nucleus 
of an atom is split into several parts, at least two 
of which are of roughly comparable size, greater 
than that of the alpha particle. The process of 
fission of heavy atoms usually gives two lighter 
atoms from the middle of the atomic table, to- 
gether with several neutrons and much energy. 

Disintegration is the process of spontaneous 
nuclear change in which a beta particle (electron), 
alpha particle, or occasionally a positron is given 
off from the nucleus, leaving the nucleus with a 
different atomic number. (A positron is a positive 
electron given off in certain decays of radio-active 
substances and in cosmic radiation.) 

From another source on my desk it states that 
neutrons are included in the list of particles given 
off during disintegration. 

Now, in NONE of these books do I find the 
phrase DISINTEGRATION SEQUENCE. The 
nearest I find to it is the expression, chain re- 

{Concluded 


action, which describes the process of FISSION 
SEQUENCE, in which fission is caused by a 
neutron, releasing several neutrons which then 
cause several more fissions, etc. 

Disintegration sequence seems to be a blind 
spot in the existing literature on nuclear science. 
What is it? Let’s take an example of it, built 
out of existing data: 

Be® -)- He* — > C** -f n (n = neutron) 

H* -)- n — > -f gamma ray 

C 12 4 . h 2 -» N13 + n 
N*® — > C** -|- e*" (e+ is a positron) 
and, although nothing certain is known of the fate 
of the positron, some sources think it may pro- 
duce neutrons, among other things, by striking 
some nucleus. 

An inspection of the above four disintegration 
equations shows that, effectively, they can be 
expressed as one equation. 

Be® -E He* -|- H* — > C** + n -f- e+ -1- gamma ray 

Here is a completed sequence for hydrogen and 
neutrons, which is reversible: 

H* -f- n — > H^ -f- gamma ray 

H® -f gamma absorption — > H* -f- n 

Inspection of a great many radio-active equa- 
tions such as those examples given seem to indi- 
cate that a single neutron is a continual disturber 
— a sort of nuclear catalyst that produces an 
almost endless succession of nuclear disturbances, 
at the end of which it finally emerges unscathed, 
to begin the whole thing all over again. 

There are other reversible sequences. Thus: 
fill -f He* -> N** -H n 
N** + n B*i + He* 

And under that last equation in a book is the 
statement, “Feather succeeded in disintegrating 
oxygen with neutrons, a feat which has not been 
accomplished with charged particles.” That is a 
carelessly dismissed statement containing tremen- 
dous potentialities. What are the products of 
oxygen disintegration by neutrons? What is the 
disintegration sequence set up? Where does it 
end? 

We must assume that the atmosphere prior to 
explosion of the bombs did not contain any kind 
of chain reaction that outweighed the damper 
actions which end in stable absorption of neutrons. 
Otherwise the atmosphere would always have 
been radioactive. 

However, each bomb exploded sets loose enor- 
mous numbers of free neutrons — ^perhaps as many 
for one bomb as the totality of neutrons in the 
atmosphere before the first bomb. 

TO KNOW WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN, 
all the disintegration sequences and their rates 
on page 176) 
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THE GREEN 


By HAROLD M. SHERMAN 


N ineteen Hundred and Seven- 
ty-five will be known forever to 
the inhabitants of this earth as 
the Year of the Great Light. 

It was seen first by the startled peo- 
ples of the Eastern Hemisphere. Word 
of this tremendous illumination, which 


turned night into day, spread quickly 
by radio to the millions of humans on 
the other side of the globe. They await- 
ed its manifestation with growing feel- 
ings of terror as continued reports and 
descriptions of this heavenly phenome- 
non gave rise to the fear that the end 



MAN RETURNS 


The Great Light came to Earth as the 
Green Man had said — and there was no war! 

of the world was at hand. one looked. Shadows left by the depart- 

This Light was appearing in the east ing sun were swept away by the onrush 
as the sun was setting in the west. Ob- of this tremendous beam of Light which 
servers said it started first in what lit up the countryside with an awesome 
seemed to be a new and brilliant early white glow. No other stars could be 
evening star, the luminosity of which seen, not even the moon. The heavens 
rapidly and vastly expanded while yet themselves were invisible. As one 

y 
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looked upward, all he saw was dazzling 
brightness. Strangest of all, the Light 
was without heat. 

In the Capitols of Moscow, Chung- 
king, Berlin, Paris, Rome, London and 
Washington, there was wild consterna- 
tion for it was in these capitols that the 
Third World War was being plotted. At 
secret Army air bases and rocket 
atomic bomb sites, orders were even 
now being awaited to launch undeclared 
warfare. Mighty Soviet Russia and 
her satellites against the United States, 
Great Britain and their allies in an in- 
tended final test of power to determine 
the destiny of all humans for all future 
time! 

And now — The Great Light! What 
could be its cause? What its meaning? 
What its foreboding? Until these ques- 
tions could be answered there could be 
no further thought of war.. Mankind 
was being threatened by a possible cos- 
mic catastrophe so colossal as to strike 
fear into the hearts of rulers and com- 
mon people alike. 

In Washington, high officials gath- 
ered on the steps of the Lincoln Me- 
morial at dusk to get their first view of 
this weird astronomical happening. 
While the President and his aides were 
watching from an elevation in the White 
House, all over Washington, as in all 
eastern cities and communities of the 
United States, Canada and South Amer- 
ica, humans were looking sk3rward. 
They wanted to see what already had 
been seen by teeming millions in Europe 
and Asia, yet many trembled and shook 
as they saw the sun sinking from sight 
and knew that the moment for their 
vision of The Great Light had arrived. 

The radio networks of the country 
had been set up to carry the word pic- 
ture of this unprecedented phenomenon 
as it traversed the surface of the earth, 
from east to west, with the passage of 
time. 


rj'OR some strange reason this Great 

Light, unlike the magnetic disturb- 
ances caused by the Aurora Borealis 
and occasional electrical storms pro- 
duced^by sun spots, had no effect upon 
radio transmission or reception. Excited 
reports had been coming in from for- 
eign observers for some hours. Even 
now a broadcaster from London was 
saying: 

“It is past one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Greenwich, England time, and you 
people in America and the Western 
Hemisphere should soon be sharing this 
tremendous astronomical experience 
with us. 

“As I am talking, the brilliance of 
this illumination is flooding the broad- 
casting studio. It is actually lighter 
than day. We have the eerie sensation 
that this is just the prelude to some 
unimagined occurrence. 

“Numerous suicides are now being 
reported. Humans all over England, 
and I dare say ever5nvhere else where 
this Light has appeared, are flocking to 
the churches. There is no one asleep in 
the Eastern Hemisphere tonight. All 
emergency services arc organized and 
standing by to take whatever action 
may be necessary or possible. 

“I confess to a feeling of utter futility 
and helplessness. It seems as though 
this Light is searching out not only the 
dark and forbidding places of earth but 
the dark corners of men’s minds. Most 
certainly it causes you to examine your 
own self and to wonder what fate may 
await . . .” 

The broadcast was broken off by in- 
tervention of the American networks. 

“Here it comes, ladies and gentle- 
men!” an announcer’s voice cut in. 
“This is Carl Rand reporting from the 
top of the Empire State building in New 
York. The sun has just disappeared 
beneath the horizon across the Hudson 
and dusk is falling but, as I look toward 
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the east, I see a strange white glow and 
streamers of light beginning to extend 
into the sky. 

“Far below me, the lights of New 
York City have begun to blink on. 
Broadway’s Great White Way is a blaze 
of Neon. As far as I can see there is a 
checkerboard of street lights. But ap- 
parently our man -made illumination 
won’t be needed for long if this heaven- 
ly manifestation is to be like that ex- 
perienced abroad. 

“The roofs of buildings everywhere 
are pack-jammed with humans. I doubt 
if any theaters or nightclubs are doing 
business /(at this moment. Many people, 
through fear, are hiding in subways, in 
other dark recesses or in closets or base- 
ments of their homes. 

“While I have been talking, these 
weird streamers of white light have been 
rapidly fanning out. At this instant 
they resemble, on a cosmic scale, the 
Kleig lights of a Holl5^ood premiere. 
But not for long, ladies and gentlemen! 
These streamers have fused into a solid 
wall of luminosity which now seems to 
be advancing toward us, lighting up 
every object on earth. 

“Oh! This is sensational! Parts of 
Long Island, Brooklyn, Queens and 
surrounding country are standing out, 
bright as day! It’s just as though some 
mammoth searchlight is being turned 
on the world. Now it’s hitting closer 
— the ocean is glistening like a mirror. 
There’s Coney Island, lit up so plainly 
I can see the outlines of the beach. 
Now the Light’s hitting New York, 
catching the higher buildings first. The 
Tri-Borough and Brooklyn bridges . . . 
Oh! I can’t keep up with it! It’s 
spreading everywhere! It’s right over 
us! This Observation Tower is bathed 
in it. 

“Looking up I can’t see anything but 
Light! Looking down, you wouldn’t 
know that man-made lights were on. 


This Great Light is now advancing 
across the Hudson, driving all dark- 
ness before it. There is the George 
Washington Bridge — the Palisades — 
oh! They are magnificent under this 
Light! Even the smallest things stand 
out, miles away. 

“But, most awe-inspiring of all, as 
I’m gazing over New York, are the 
millions of upturned faces. I’m not con- 
scious of a sound. It seems as though 
the whole world is holding its breath. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen — 
there is Light everywhere! I can’t de- 
scribe my emotions. There just aren’t 
any words to tell how you feel when 
this Light hits you. I want to pray; 
I want to scream; I want to run away. 
It’s not real — and yet, it’s happening! 

“This is Carl Rand, returning you 
to the network to which you are listen- 
ing for the next on-the-spot broadcast 
of this stupendous phenomenon!” 

TN WASHINGTON, a boy of seven- 

teen stood at the end of the Lagoon 
near the Lincoln Memorial in the com- 
pany of his parents. His eyes were 
fixed on the eastern horizon as the first 
glow of The Great Light appeared. 

“What do you think it is. Dad?” he 
asked. 

Senator John Henry Ransom, from 
Arkansas, shook his head. “I don’t 
know, son. Some of the old folks up in 
our hills would say it was ‘the Lord 
cornin’ for to fetch His own!’ ” 

“But it’s not anything like that,” 
said Helen, the boy’s mother. “The 
Lord doesn’t do things that way.” 

The lad’s face was thoughtfully se- 
rious. “He’d better do something 
pretty quick,” he said, as he watched 
the sky. “This world’s a mess!” 

Around and about the Ransoms 
stood a great crowd of Washingtonians 
from every walk and run of life. They 
were all tormented by the same pul- 
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sating question: What force in the 
Universe was behind this? Did this 
Light have any spiritual significance? 
Or was the Cosmos, in a catastrophic 
mood, preparing to erase puny Man 
and thus end his sorry history of ages- 
old inhumanity forever? 

There was one elderly woman in 
LaCanada, California, suburb of Los 
Angeles, who — of all humans on earth 
— was unfrightened by the appearance 
of the Great Light, who even welcomed 
it as fulfillment of a prophecy which, 
she recalled, had been made to the 
world years ago. 

Just last week, when asked by her 
grandchildren to tell them a story. 
Grandma Betty Hopper had wiped the 
mist off her bifocals, settled back in 
hear easy chair and said: “Wait, chil- 
dren — I guess you’re old enough now 
for me to tell you about the wonderful 
Green Man who came here, one time, 
from another planet — and the predic- 
tion he made — which I think, some day, 
is going to come true!” 

“Oh, Granny,” protested Harry 
Hopper, the III, aged six, “Don’t give 
us any of that old ‘Buck Rogers stuff.’ 
That’s out of date!” 

“I’ll say it is!” supported bright- 
eyed Annabelle, aged five. “There’s 
never been any Green Man here.” 

Grandma Hopper clicked a set of the 
best plastic teeth in America to curb 
her exasperation. “That’s just the trou- 
ble with you children of today,” she 
said. “You don’t believe anything — 
even when it’s true — as this is!” 

Harry Hopper, the III, eyed her 
with the mature skepticism of all his 
six years. “All right. Granny,” he ac- 
cepted. “Go ahead. Tell us about your 
Green Man. We’ll listen — but it had 
better be good!” 

Grandma Hopper brushed a wisp of 
graying blonde hair from her face and 


looked off into the distant past. “I was 
a young girl then,” she said, “and if I 
do say so myself — I was mighty good 
looking. In fact, I had what was com- 
monly referred to in those days as ‘sex 
appeal’ . . .” 

“You can skip that,” said Harry, the 
III, “and get to the Green Man.” 

“No,” insisted Grandma Hopper, 
“that’s important because it got me my 
chance for a screen test in Hollywood. 
Oh, I suppose I had a little acting abil- 
ity, too, but as I look back, I can see 
it was my face and figure that did it!” 

“I’ve got a good face and figure, 
haven’t I, Granny?” asked Annabelle. 
“Daddy says I look just like your baby 
pictures!” 

“Yes, dear — if your grandfather had 
only lived to see what an image of me 
you are . . . ! ” 

Annabelle’s blonde head nodded. 
“Well, he would have, if he hadn’t tried 
to fly to the moon, wouldn’t he?” 

/GRANDMA HOPPER sighed. “I 
don’t know, dear. Your grand- 
father was the most dare-devilish man 
I ever knew. There wasn’t a thing he 
couldn’t do with an airplane — and I 
just couldn’t keep him from volunteer- 
ing for that first manned rocket trip. 
He’d led such a charmed life that he 
actually believed he could make it to 
the moon and back. I think he fig- 
ured if a Green Man could come here 
in a space ship that he should be able 
to go places, too. Well — he didn’t suc- 
ceed, but some day, when Man has 
conquered space, your grandfather’s 
name will head the list as the first 
human who ever tried to do it.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Harry, the III. “I 
didn’t know. Granny — did Grandpa 
see the Green Man, too?” 

“Of course he did! And the Green 
Man told him that we would be mar- 
ried and that, one day, we’d be telling 
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of his visit to our children and our 
children’s children.” Grandma Hop- 
per touched a handkerchief to her eyes. 
“His prediction wasn’t so far wrong. 
We both told your father and your 
Aunt Ellen — but now I’m having to 
tell you, alone.” 

Harry, the III, seated hirnself on 
the floor beside his wide-eyed sister, 
at last prepared to give respectful at- 
tention. 

“I was in New York when I got my 
chance to go to Hollywood,” Grandma 
Hopper went on. “I was engaged to 
* your grandfather then but dur country 
was at war and Uncle Sam had taken 
him to a flying field in Texas. I remem- 
ber how disappointed I was that we 
both couldn’t have gone to Holl3rwood 
together, for your grandfather had 
dreamed of being a great actor. But 
the war changed all that — and here I 
found myself on a plane, bound for 
Los Angeles.” 

“What make of plane was it?” asked 
Harry, the III. 

“Mercy, child!” said Grandma Hop- 
per, “how should I know? It was a 
regular transport such as they had in 
those days.” 

“Did it go faster than sound?” asked 
Harry. 

“No, of course not. I don’t think 
it went more than two hundred and 
eighty miles an hour.” 

“As slow as that!” said Harry. “Gee, 
Granny — that’s not as fast as the 
rocket trains go today!” 

Grandma Hopper gave a snort of 
irritation. “Do you want to hear about 
the Green Man or don’t you?” she 
demanded. 

“I’m sorry,” said Harry, contritely. 
“Go on. Let’s get to’ him.” 

“I’m getting there just as fast as 
you’ll let me. You see, I had a favorite 
Aunt and Uncle who lived in this very 
town you live in and in this very 


house.” 

“You mean — our Great Great Uncle 
William?” asked Annabelle? 

“Yes, dear,” said Grandma Hopper. 
“He wasn’t only your Great Great 
Uncle but Professor WiUiam Bailey 
was a great astronomer in his day.” 

“Did he know Mars was inhabited?” 
asked Harry. 

Grandma Hopper made an effort to 
hold her patience. “No, Harry — that 
hadn’t been discovered yet.” 

“Well, gee — he didn’t know much, 
then. When are we going to get to 
this Green Man?” 

“Pretty soon now. Be quiet!” Grand- 
ma Hopper leaned forward, and her 
face took on a look of excitement. “I 
can see it all just as though it were 
yesterday. I’d planned to surprise my 
Uncle and Aunt and go right to their 
house from the airport. I knew they’d 
be glad to have me stay with them, but 
when I got there I found their only 
guest room was taken, and I was the 
one who was surprised. Their visitor 
was a man from Space!” 

“The Green Man?” asked Harry. 
How’d he get there? Where’d he 
come from? What’d he look like?” 

(GRANDMA HOPPER smiled. “He 
came in his own space ship, he 
said his name was ‘Numar, from the 
planet Talamaya’, which was located 
over a trillion miles away in the direc- 
tion of our Milky Way’ . . . and he 
was over six feet tall and wore a white 
robe and a tight-fitting head-dress — 
and his skin was green!” 

“Green all over?” asked Harry. 

“Well, naturally. Of course I never 
saw him all over. What a question!” 

“Did Great Great Uncle William see 
him all over?” persisted Harry. 

“Why, I don’t suppose so. He’d 
have had a pretty hard time doing it. 
Mister Numar never went to bed, he 
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never slept the whole week he was 
here. Not only that, he never ate 
a mouthful of food ... all he said he 
needed was air and water.” 

“And you believed all that?” scoffed 
Harry. “Granny, were you simple!” 

“If I was,” countered Grandma Hop- 
per, “I had lots of company. Your 
Great Great Uncle William believed 
in the Green Man and so did your 
Grandfather when he finally met him — 
and quite a few other people, too. You 
see, the reason the Green Man couldn’t 
eat food was because he didn’t have 
any stomach ! ” 

“No stomach!” cried Annabelle, who 
had been listening with fixed interest. 
“How could anybody live without a 
stomach?” 

“The Green Man did. He wasn’t 
human. He had different organs that 
generated electricity from the water he 
drank and the air he breathed. If he 
wasn’t careful he gave people a terrible 
shock whenever they touched him or 
shook his hand. I kissed him once and 
I can feel that shock yet.” 

Harry surveyed his grandmother, 
critically. 

“Hadn’t you ever been kissed be- 
fore?” he asked. 

“Now, Harry — after all — I told 
you I was a beautiful young lady and 
I naturally — ^well — your grandfather 
had kissed me dozens of times — ^but 
kissing the Green Man was different. 
It felt like millions of needles running 
through me — from my lips right down 
to the tips of my toes — almost like 
being electrocuted!” 

“Did the Green Man kiss anybody 
else?” queried Harry, with deep clini- 
cal interest. 

Grandma Hopper laughed. “No — 
once was enough for him. You see — 
he’d never kissed before.” Then, as 
she saw her grandson’s look of incre- 
dulity, she added: “They didn’t kiss on 


his planet.” 

“Why not — ^was it prohibited?” 

“They never thought of it, I guess — 
no — that couldn’t be the reason . . .” 
Grandma Hopper was suddenly per- 
plexed. 

“Maybe they rubbed noses like the 
Eskimos do!” suggested Annabelle. 

“Well,” decided Grandma, “they did 
something — we can count on that — but 
it has nothing to do with my story!” 

Harry shook his head. “If the Green 
Man had no stomach — how do you 
know . . .?” 

“Harry, I am not an authority on 
the Green Man’s anatomy, so you must 
not plague me with questions. I’m 
telling you all I know. He said he’d 
been alive some millions of years and 
that the beings on his planet had been 
watching our development here . . .” 

Harry glanced sidewise at his sister, 
Annabelle. 

“Do you believe this stuff?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why, of course,” said Annabelle, 
with a loyal look at her grandmother. 
“Everything Granny tells us is so ! ” 

“All right, then — how could the 
Green Man tell what was happening 
on our earth a trillion miles away?” 
challenged Harry. 

“Why, they had instruments much 
more powerful than our telescopes,” 
explained Grandma Hopper, “and 
they’ve been able to observe and study 
everything we’ve been doing here — for 
ages!” 

“That’s the Green Man’s story!” said 
Harry. “But how can you prove it?” 

“I can’t,” admitted Grandma Hop- 
per. “But I’ve never doubted it — and 
you wouldn’t, either — if you’d met 
Mister Numar!” 

“Harry,” broke in Annabelle. “I 
don’t think it’s nice for you all the 
time interrupting Granny when she’s 
telling us this wonderful story.” 
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“There’s just one more thing I want 
to know,” said Harry. “What did the 
Green Man come to earth for?” 

Grandma Hopper’s bifocals were get- 
ting misty again. She took them off 
and started polishing. 

“To deliver a message to the crea- 
tures on this planet,” she said. 

“A message/” repeated Harry. 
“What message?” 

“You’re getting ahead of my story,” 
said Grandma Hopper, “and I won’t 
tell you — till the right time comes.” 

’^HIS declaration effectively silenced 
the inquisitive, investigative urge in 
Harry, the III. He subsided with his 
ears on the alert. 

“Let’s see now — where was I?” 
mused Grandma Hopper, re-collecting 
herself. “Oh, yes — when I found that 
Uncle Will and Aunt Nellie’s house 
guest was a man from another planet, 
I naturally wanted to meet him — ^and, 
after I had, I still wasn’t sure he was 
genuine~and neither was Aunt Nellie. 
She told me that Uncle Will’s car had 
broken down the night before as they 
were descending Mount Wilson from 
the Observatory — and Uncle Will had 
gone off in search of a telephone to 
call the garage in the valley . . > and 
all of a sudden he came back to the 
car with this strange-appearing Green 
Man — and introduced him to Aunt 
Nellie as ‘Mister Numar, from the 
Planet Talamay,a.’ He told Aunt Nellie 
that he’d just seen Mister Numar ar- 
rive by space ship — and that Mister 
Numar had stopped the motor of the 
car by some sort of wave, so they 
could meet— and that he. Uncle Will — 
had been chosen by Mister Numar to 
be his host or sponsor while he was 
staying on earth ! ” 

Harry and Annabelle were bug-eyed 
with interest. 

“Gee, Granny, I’ve just got to ask,” 


cried Harry. “Did our Great Great 
Aunt Nellie see the space ship?” 

“No,” said Grandma Hopper. “No 
one but your Great Great Uncle Will 
ever saw the space ship. Mister Nu- 
mar said its technical development was 
so far beyond anything we knew about 
that it would only confuse and bewilder 
us to* see it — so he had it rendered 
invisible!” 

Harry’s face registered disappoint- 
ment and disbelief. 

“There’s something fishy about 
that!” he declared. “Go ahead — I’ll 
figure it out later.” 

“Well,” said Grandma Hopper, 
“Aunt Nellie didn’t know what to make 
of things — but Uncle Will seemed so 
convinced the Green Man was the real 
article — she had to let him take Mister 
Numar home — and then her troubles 
began.” 

“Troubles!” said Annabelle. “Why, 
I think it would be wonderful to have 
a man from another world in your 
home!” 

Gtrandma Hopper reached down to 
pat the pretty blonde head. 

“Not so wonderful on an earth like 
this,” she replied, “where humans 
don’t believe in an5d;hing they can’t see 
or hear or taste or touch or smell . . .” 

“But they could see and touch the 
Greqi Man, couldn’t they?” asked 
Annabelle. “I thought you said . . .?” 

“Yes — but he wouldn’t photograph,” 
said Grandma Hopper. “There was 
something about his color or the vibra- 
tions of his body — no one ever dis- 
covered what — ^but there wasn’t a 
camera that could get his picture. They 
took movies of me, hugging and kiss- 
ing the Green Man — and trying to get 
away from him when I got shocked — ■ 
but when the films were developed, it 
looked like I was dancing the rhumba 
all by myself!” 

“Have you still got those pictures?” 
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asked Harry. 

“I suppose the news reel companies 
have them somewhere in their files,” 
said Grandma Hopper. “And I’ve got 
some newspaper pictures. But they 
wouldn’t mean anything without the 
Green Man in them. No one would 
ever believe he was actually there!” 

Harry began to look a trifle dazed. 

“Gee, Granny — this is the dizziest 
story I ever heard. It gets nuttier 
and nuttier, the further you go . . .1” 

Grandma Hopper nodded! “I know 
it does — that’s the reason I said in the 
beginning that I hadn’t told it to you 
before — not until I thought you might 
be old enough . . .” 

“Go on!” invited Harry. “We’re old 
enough — ^maybe too old for a fairy tale 
like this!” 

“tpVERYTHING was a fairy tale 
before people accepted it as a 
fact,” reminded Grandma Hopper. 
“The telephone, the automobile, the 
airplane^ — hardly anyone believed they 
were possible at the start — and they 
won’t believe that the Green Man was 
actually here on earth — until he corfies 
again!” 

“Comes again!” cried Harry and 
Annabelle together. “Is he going to do 
that?” 

“I’ve been expecting him,” - said 
Grandma Hopper. “He didn’t exactly 
promise he’d come — but he sort of 
hinted.” 

“Do you suppose he’d visit us, if he 
did?” asked Annabelle, the pupils of 
her eyes dilated. 

“I think he would — just for old 
times’ sake,” said Grandma Hopper. 
“Just think, children — the Green Man 
was actually in this very house! It’s 
one of the reasons your Great Great 
Uncle and Aunt left this house to us 
when they died — ^because your grand- 
father and I had shared with them their 


remarkable experiences with Mister 
Numar.” 

“Gee, Granny!” said Harry, “you’re 
making this house sound like it’s 
haunted!” 

“It is! ” said Grandma Hopper, “with 
memories! . . . My — the crowds of 
curious humans who came out here to 
see the Green Man— they ruined Uncle 
Will’s lawn and garden . . . and when 
the newspapers announced to the world 
that Professor William Bailey, eminent 
astronomer, was entertaining a visitor 
from Space — well, there was no peace, 
day or night, after that! All kinds 
of offers began pouring in from radio 
shows, Broadway and Hollywood pro- 
ducers, lecture bureaus, state fairs, 
circuses and the like — for the Green 
Man to make personal appearances. 
Most people thought he was a gigantic 
hoax but they wanted to cash in on 
him just the same — and I did, too!” 

“You, Granny?” asked Harry, in- 
credibly. 

“Yes,” confessed Grandma Hopper. 
“I was young and ambitious — and I 
could see where my going on tour with 
the Green Man would give me a lot of 
publicity and help make my name in 
Hollywood!” 

Harry regarded his grandmother, 
thoughtfully. 

“Did you believe in him then?” 

“No — not really, I guess. It was all 
so exciting — ^and talent scouts from 
M.G.M. and Warner Brothers were 
after me — and trying to sign up Mister 
Numar, too — and he was booked to 
appear on the ‘Frank Morgan’ and ‘In- 
formation, Please’ radio programs . . .” 

“What programs were they?” asked 
Annabelle. 

“Frank Morgan was one of our fun- 
niest comedians then — and ‘Informa- 
tion, Please’ was a question and answer 
program — very intellectual — with a 
committee of experts — men who knew 
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a little something about ever5rthing — 
and they wanted the Green Man to 
match his intellect with theirs!” 

“Did he do it?” asked Harry. “How’d 
it come out?” 

“Mister Numar was too kind to show 
them up,” said Grandma Hopper. “He 
could have read their minds and gotten 
all the answers. He did it once, just 
to demonstrate — and recited some 
Shakespeare. After that, he sat back 
and let them do the starring.” 

“Did he get paid, same as they did?” 
asked the practical Harry. 

“Oh, yes — but since his planet of 
Talamaya didn’t have any money sys- 
tem and he didn’t need any money 
here — he just signed his checks over to 
Uncle Will.” 


JLTARRY shook his head. “I can’t 
imagine a planet with people on 
it — and no money,” he said. “Must 
be a funny place.” 

“I presume every inhabited planet 
has different customs and practices,” 
said Grandma Hopper. “It would be 
a pretty dull Universe if they didn’t . . . 
Well, after Mister Numar appeared on 
these two radio programs — ^we went 
with him to Washington where he spoke 
to a joint session of Congress and we 
all met the President of the United 
States I ” 

“Gee!” said Harry, “Honest? . . . 
You and our Great Great Aunt and 
Uncle . . .?” 

“Yes — ^and the two talent scouts 
from M.G.M. and Warners,” said 
Grandma Hopper. “We made quite a 
party! . . . And we went from Wash- 
ington to Chicago where Mister Numar 
had been invited to deliver his message 
to the world between halves of a foot- 
ball game at Soldiers’ Field!” 

“My gosh!” exclaimed Harry. “Gee 
whiz. Granny — you sure traveled 
around!” 


“And everywhere we went,” said 
Grandma Hopper, “we were met by 
thousands and thousands of people — 
newspapers and magazines and radio 
programs were full of news on every 
move of the Green Man. The F.B.I. 
had investigated him and couldn’t 
prove him a fraud. He was the super 
sensation of the day — and when he 
stood before a crowd of one hundred 
and thirty thousand people in Soldiers’ 
Field that afternoon, he had lined up 
for him the greatest radio network in 
history — with millions listening in. all 
over the world!” 

“What did he say?” demanded 
Harry. “Have you come to his mes- 
sage yet?” 

“Yes,” smiled Grandma Hopper. 
‘^Mister Numar had told us, out in 
California, that he wanted to deliver 
his message to the human creatures on 
our planet from the city of Chicago be- 
cause Chicago would eventually be- 
come the headquarters for the Peace 
League of All Nations — and he was 
interested in the future of life on this 
earth — not its past.” 

“He wasn’t such a good prophet,” 
said Harry. “That hasn’t happened 
yet!” 

“No — ^but Chicago’s just about be- 
come the headquarters for ever5^hing 
else,” said Grandma Hopper. “Com- 
merce, aviation — even government — 
and there’s talk of making it the capitol 
of the United States — which Mister 
Numar also predicted it would be- 
come ! ” 

“So what?” cried Harry, impatiently. 
“Tell us his message! What did the 
Green Man say?” 

Grandma Hopper paused. She knew 
she had come to the climax of her 
story and she wanted to make the 
most of it. 

“If you don’t believe in the Green 
Man — you won’t believe this,” she 
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warned. 

“We believe!” assured Annabelle, 
eagerly. “Tell us, Granny!” 

“I’m not saying whether I believe or 
not,” hedged Harry, the III. “But tell 
us, anyway!” 

“\yELL,” continued Grandma Hop- 
per, “I can almost remember 
Mister Numar’s message — word for 
word — it made such a lasting impres- 
sion on me. He said: ‘I, Numar, the 
Awakener, am here! ... I have been 
sent to speak a prophesy to you . . . 
A Great Light is soon to appear in the 
heavens. Its brilliance will startle all 
mankind. It will cast an illumination 
over the entire earth. It will mark the 
beginning of a great change to take 
place on your planet. It will awaken 
all humans to the realization that there 
is a power far greater than them- 
selves . . .” 

“Wait a minute, Granny!” inter- 
jected Harry, excitedly. “What year 
did the Green Man say this?” 

“It was back in Nineteen Hundred 
and Forty-three!” 

“That’s thirty-two years — and no 
Great Light yet!” 

“No — but thirty-two years is noth- 
ing to a Being who has lived millions,” 
replied Grandma Hopper. “It’s not 
even yesterday. Mister Numar went on 
to say that the presence of this great 
phenomenon in the heavens would 
cause the greatest spiritual revival 
known to man . . . that awe-struck 
millions would search their souls as 
never before . . . and that, when this 
Great Light appeared, a host of Higher 
Intelligences would arrive — sent here 
to work with our leaders . . , and that 
Man would commence to grope from 
threatened chaos toward a new har- 
mony with all things.” 

Harry, the HI, and Annabelle sat, 
unspeaking. This was obviously too 


much for them. 

“I can see now,” said Grandma Hop- 
per, after a long moment, “that I should 
have waited until you were older. This 
is too far over your heads.” 

“What did the world think of the 
message?” Harry finally asked. 

“Pooh-poohed it, generally,” Grand- 
ma Hopper admitted, sadly. “Called 
Mister Numar a new kind of cultist — 
a clever magician who had fooled every- 
body — ^and would now probably try to 
found a new religion.” 

“What became of him?” 

“He flew back to the coast with us — 
and your grandfather, who met him 
there — drove him to the place in the 
mountains where his space ship was 
hidden. Then Mister Numar bade us 
all farewell ...” There were sudden 
tears in Grandma Hopper’s eyes. “And 
I asked him if we’d ever see him 
again . . . and he smiled at me and 
said: ‘There’s an eternity of time ahead. 
Perhaps we shall all meet again, some- 
where.’ ” 

“How nice!” said Annabelle. “Then 
what did he say?” 

“He left the road and started off 
alone, up the mountain side toward his 
invisible space ship — and turned and 
waved at us — and said: ‘You will think 
of me — when the Great Lights ap- 
pears!” 

“Did you see him leave?” asked 
Harry. 

“Yes — he had told us to watch over 
the tree tops — and suddenly there was 
a blinding silver beam of light which 
shot up and out of sight so fast our eyes 
couldn’t follow— and he was gone!” 

“My!” exclaimed Annabelle, in 
awed tones, “that must have been 
something!” 

“The most wonderful experience of 
my life!” said Grandma Hopper. 

There was another moment of still- 
ness, then, from Harry: “Granny — 
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what’s Daddy think of this story?” 

“He doesn’t know what to think.” 

“Well, I can tell you what / think,” 
announced Harry, the III. “I think. 
Granny, you’re just plain bats — ^and, 
if I were you — I’d see a psychiatrist I” 

CHAPTER II 

PLLEN HOPPER was not her 
mother’s daughter as to looks. She, 
resembled her late father, possessing 
his dark eyes and hair, a certain 
amount of dash and daring — and a 
determined chin. An attractive career 
woman needed that in the National 
Capitol — or anywhere else, for that 
matter. 

Ellen had done all right by herself, so 
far, as one of the inner ring of Presi- 
dential secretaries. A crack stenog- 
rapher, she was “in” on important 
staff meetings and private conferences, 
being required to make notes or actual 
recordings of what transpired. 

Interested as she was in world 
events, the position thrilled her. Like 
having a front seat where history was 
being made — meeting or seeing the big 
people of her own and foreign coun- 
tries— sizing them up at close range, 
forming her personal opinions of 
them — some of which would not have 
looked well on paper. 

Ellen kept a diary, however, in which 
she listed a few of her private impres- 
sions of world leaders and personal 
acquaintances. It would have made 
interesting reading had any of those 
mentioned been able to scan her ap- 
praisal of them. Ellen’s notations had 
been put down at random and in no 
certain order. 

NORMAN ELLSWORTH— President 
Rubber stamp 

BYRON WOODRUFF— Secretary of 

State 

Ditto 


ANDREW BROWNELL— Assistant 
Secretary of State 
Bright boy — but where will it get 
him? 

PETROV GOUCHEVISKY— Attache 
of Russian Embassy 
If he were only an American! 
DEWITT HARVEY— National Party 
Chairman 

He cracks the whip and the Presi- 
dent jumps! 

JEFFREY MERRILL— Secretary of 
Labor 

I’d like him better without spats. 
FRANK FAULKNER— Secretary of 
Agriculture 

All corn — and a mile high! 
GENERAL HENRY WADE— Secre- 
tary of War 

Who’s plugging for a shooting war 
against Russia 

PERCY HAMLIN— Secretary of the 
Navy 

Why let battleships rust when 
they can be used? 

GENERAL GEORGE CARLTON— 
Secretary of Aviation 
Why have an Arm^ and Navy? 
CORNELIUS VANDERTON— Fi- 
nancial Advisor to the President 
Heaven help the small business 
man! 

ALVAH PETRIE— Head of the Amal- 
gamated A.F.of L. and the C.I.O. 
The irresistible force. 

STANLEY JENSEN— President of 
National Manufacturers 
The impenetrable object. 

MISS KATHERINE BARKER— 
Andy Brownell’s Secretary 
She likes Andy — and / hate her! 

TT CAN be seen from a glimpse at 
Ellen’s diary that she had none too 
high a regard for most politicians and 
government officials. At the age of 
twenty-five, she was worldly wise to 
the point of disillusionment. When a 
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girl, she had heard her mother tell, as 
part of a bed-time story, of a visit 
to Washington in company with a 
fabled Green Man. Her mother had 
met on this trip many of the country’s 
outstanding celebrities and there had 
been born in Ellen, from that moment, 
the desire to meet and associate with 
important people. 

Now, for the past three years, she 
had been doing it, which had led her to 
wonder why she had selected a career 
in place of romance and a home. But 
it was by no means too late. Two very 
likely prospects in the matrimonial 
department were all but knocking at 
her door. Ellen had, thus far, not per- 
mitted the developing interest to grow 
too serious. Perhaps it was because 
she feared any indication of preference 
might bring about a minor international 
incident — since an American and a 
Russian were involved! 

Tonight, as her mother had been 
telling, for the first time to her grand- 
children, the fanciful story of old, Ellen 
was declining an invitation from p)er- 
suasive, personable Petrov Gouchevi- 
sky to take in a neighborhood movie. 

“I can’t, Pete,” she said, over the 
phone. “Sorry!” 

“Why not? You haven’t anything 
on for tonight!” 

(She loved the Russian accent be- 
hind the perfect English he spoke!) 

“How do you know that?” she asked. 

Petrov’s laugh rippled over the wire. 
“My Dear — the Russian spy system is 
ever5Tvhere!” 

“All right, then ! What am I wearing 
tonight?” challenged Ellen. . 

“Something beautiful— a dress of 
some kind — it’s lovely — anything on 
you looks lovely — especially tonight!” 

It was Ellen’s turn to laugh. “Your 
Russian spies will have to do better 
than that. Your phone call got me out 
of the bath!” 


There was a pause but not for long. 
“My spies were still right,” insisted 
Petrov. “They told me you had noth- 
ing on for tonight — and you haven’t! 
How about that picture show?” 

“NO!” refused Ellen. “I have an 
appointment in half an hour. Honest, 
Pete! Try me again, some time soon.” 

“But they’re running a short on 
Russia I wanted you to see. Our para- 
chute army. Thousands jumping at 
one time. Very thrilling!” 

“All propaganda!” denounced Ellen. 
“Probably one parachute jumper re- 
produced thousands of times. Some 
other night, Pete. Have to cut you off 
now. Bye, bye!” 

As Hllen hung up she could hear 
Petrov good-naturedly saying some- 
thing uncomplimentary in Russian. 

^^T THE Municipal Airport in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a special trans- 
oceanic State Department’s plane was 
arriving from Europe. On this plane 
was the other man in Ellen’s life, 
Andrew Brownell, special trouble- 
shooter for Secretary of State Byron 
Woodruff. He had been on a six weeks’ 
secret mission to Russia, the Far East 
and returning via Europe and England. 

Ellen was proud of Andy. He was 
just under thirty and rated the most 
brilliant diplomatic prospect on the 
country’s horizon. That he had reached 
this position of eminence without 
family wealth or influence was vastly 
to his credit and considered by old line 
politicians and diplomats a minor 
miracle. 

Andy had graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, majoring in lan- 
guages and world affairs, and had then 
gone abroad on scholarships, serving as 
translator with United States embassies 
in Moscow, Paris and Buenos Aires. 
Having acquitted himself well abroad, 
Andy had been recommended for spe- 
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cial assignments and had returned to 
the States to work directly under Chief 
Woodruff. 

It was Andy’s poise, under any and 
all circumstances, far beyond his years, 
together with his facile mind, which 
had given him almost over-night diplo- 
matic standing in the capitols of the 
world. He was not handsome-appear- 
ing but there was a direct sincerity in 
his frank blue eyes and friendly man- 
ner. He stood exactly six feet, al- 
though his springy chestnut brown hair 
made him seem taller. 

Ellen thus reviewed her estimate of 
him as she taxied to the airport to be 
present at his arrival. 

“He’s certainly different from Pe- 
trov,” she compared. “That Russian’s 
about the best looking male I’ve ever 
seen any time, anywhere. I wonder if 
all Georgians have that commanding 
way about them? With those dark 
eyes and hair and that physique, he 
could crash Hollywood. He’s the glam- 
our boy of foreign diplomats!” 

The taxi was turning in at the Mu- 
nicipal Airport. There was quite a 
heavy overcast and wisps of fog hung 
over the Potomac, but the floodlights 
were on and Ellen could hear the roar of 
the six-motored “Cosmic Traveler” as 
it circled over-head, preparing for the 
customary instrument landing. 

The plane was down and rolling to a 
stop in front of the Air Terminal. Ellen 
tossed a bill at the taxi driver and ran 
through the gateway to join the usual 
throng of greeters. There would be 
easily three hundred passengers on this 
Goliath of the air, representing many 
celebrities for newsreel men to shoot 
and reporters to query. 

. Ellen, pushing through the crowd, 
felt an elbow in her ribs. A side glance 
revealed the owner of the elbow — 
Andy’s overly attentive, always-on-the- 
job secretary — the hated Katherine 


Barker. 

“Hello, Ellen!” she smiled. “Trying 
to fly to Mr. Brownell? He’s coming 
down, you know. In fact, there’s the 
plane now — right ahead of us!” 

“Yes, I see it,” raged Ellen, in- 
wardly, returning the smile. “Sorry 
I ran into your elbow. Excuse it, 
please!” 

Katherine had green eyes and they 
looked now, as Ellen thought, green 
with jealousy. 

“You won’t be able to see Mr. 
Brownell tonight,” said his secretary, 
in her irritatingly efficient manner. 
“He’s going to be closeted with Mr. 
Woodruff.” 

Ellen put a little ice in her voice. 
“Perhaps you will make an appoint- 
ment with him, long enough to permit 
me to say ‘hello’?” 

Katherine gave out with a laugh, the 
texture of peanut brittle. “Oh, of 
course, if that’s all you had in mind. 
You don’t need any appointment for 
that!” 

'^HERE was no love lost and none 
to be found between these two 
women. From the first time Andy had 
commenced dating Ellen, the fight was 
on — open undeclared warfare. Andy 
had not appeared to be aware of the 
rivalry. His mind had been too filled 
with world problems to concern him- 
self over the boundary disputes of two 
“feminine states.” Ellen was certain 
he had not given Katherine a romantic 
thought — but Katherine was working 
on him — trying to make herself indis- 
pensable and almost ever-present. She 
didn’t mind over-time or night ses- 
sions — anything to be in the company 
of the State Department’s white-haired 
boy. 

“What she needs is an over-dose of 
sleeping tablets! ” thought Ellen. “She’s 
a pain in my neck. But, at least, she 
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lets me know where she stands. Maybe 
if I were in her place and felt as she 
does — Fd try to build a fence around 
the man I wanted to make my prop- 
erty!” 

Passengers were disembarking from 
the airplane’s huge under-belly. Flash- 
light bulbs popped and sputtered. Sec- 
retary of State Woodruff and his aides 
were up front. They would be the first 
to speak to their returning associate. 

Ellen had eyes only for Andy Brow- 
nell. No other plane traveler from 
abroad held any interest. She permitted 
Julian Neal, Holl5rwood’s latest roman- 
tic sensation, to pass unnoticed within 
a few feet of her, as other women al- 
most swooned for his attentions and 
begged for his autograph. He was not 
her type of hero. 

“There he is!” sighed Katherine, 
and edged in ahead of Ellen. “You’ll 
pardon me, I’m sure. He’ll have some 
papers and things to give me. I’ll tell 
him you’re here!” 

“Don’t bother,” said Ellen. “He’ll 
see me. I’ll look out for myself, thank 
you!” 

Andrew Brownell met a barrage of 
news reel floodlights and camera flashes 
as he stood in the plane’s doorway and 
started to descend the ramp. He was 
bare-headed, chestnut hair, disheveled 
as ever, glinting in the changing illumi- 
nation. His usually genial face was 
taut and unsmiling as he shook hands 
with his Chief. Byron Woodruff was 
stout, pompous and almost pot-bellied. 
He was scion of the long line of wealthy 
Woodruffs, the international oil barons. 
He had been trained for this post, 
though Ellen, to help his family protect 
their multifarious interests in foreign 
lands. Money was still power — it 
bought si>ecial privileges and position, 
as of old — and the Woodruffs were said 
to practically own the Party. 

Ellen was not close enough to hear 


what was being said by officials greet- 
ing Andy. But now the State Depart- 
ment’s trouble-shooter was being asked 
to make a statement for the press and 
the news reels. 

“Sorry,” he declined. “There’s noth- 
ing I can say until I’ve seen the Presi- 
dent.” 

Police officers were now making a 
lane for Andrew Brownell and his 
group to walk through to waiting 
limousines. 

“Let me through, please!” requested 
Katherine. “I’m Mr. Brownell’s sec- 
retary!” 

“Certainly, Miss!” The officer 
stepped aside and Miss Barker hurried 
to Andy’s side. 

Ellen, behind the lines, saw him hand 
her his brief case and say a few words 
in her ear. She nodded and ran on 
ahead, toward the cars, flashing a tri- 
umphant glance at Ellen as she passed. 

But Andrew Brownell, now that the 
official greetings were over, was obvi- 
ously looking for someone. He scanned 
the lane of spectators, stepping out 
of the glare of spotlights to do so. Then 
he sighted Ellen — and crossed over to 
her, extending his hand. 

“Hello!” he said. 

Ellen felt the ground heaving under 
her feet. Was it her heart pounding 
or was the earth trembling? 

“Have a nice trip?” she heard her- 
self asking. 

How foolish and inconsequential! 
But what could anyone say in a public 
place like that? Andy was keeping his 
Chief Woodruff waiting. Katherine, 
looking back, must be burning. 

“Very,” Andy was answering, in a 
low, cautious voice. “I was hoping 
you’d be here. It may be late — ^but 
can I call on you — at your apartment?” 

Ellen nodded. “I’ll be waiting,” she 
whispered. 

Andy released her hand and rejoined 
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his State Department crowd. Ellen saw 
him get in the limousine with State 
Secretary Woodruff — alone. The other 
officials were left to follow in other cars, 
to one of which Katherine, herself, had 
been assigned. 

“Serves you right, old girl!” smiled 
Ellen. “You will try to cut me out, 
will you?” Then her thoughts sobered. 
“But, say — something must be up! 
Andy’s never asked to see me at my 
apartment before — and late at night, 
too! I wonder . . .!” 

TT WAS almost three in the morning, 
when Ellen, dozing in her bachelor 
apartment, heard the self-service 
elevator at her floor, soft footsteps, 
and then a light tap on the door. She 
opened it, attired in a cheery yellow 
house coat of loose weave material, 
with contrasting sandals. She made 
an attractive picture for Andy as he 
entered, shutting the door quietly be- 
hind him and slipping the lock. 

“Well!” said Ellen, “this is secret 
diplomacy. Lacking a girl in her own 
apartment at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing!” 

Andy turned to look at her. She 
still hadn’t seen him smile. 

“It’s possible I was followed,” he 
said, after a moment. “That was just 
in case.” 

He crossed over to the little table, 
near her easy chair, and took up a 
cigarette. She observed him to be un- 
der great tension. 

“Hot coffee?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, dropping into her 
chair. “Black and strong — plenty of 
it!” 

“I’ll have it for you in five minutes,” 
she volunteered, moving toward her 
kitchenette. “You just lie back — and 
relax.” 

The coffee was soon sizzling in the 
pot. Ellen, eyeing Andy from her po- 


sition near the gas burner, saw him 
staring at her blue painted ceiling, 
emitting nervous puffs of cigarette 
smoke. This was so unlike him. In all 
the time she’d known him, he had never 
outwardly revealed his feelings. She 
placed the coffee pot on her little tea 
table and made a noise with the cups 
and saucers. She fancied she saw 
Andy start. 

“You are quick, aren’t you?” he 
said, as she rolled the table in and 
poured out the coffee, hot, black, 
strong-smelling. 

Ellen smiled. “That’s because you’ve 
been miles away!” 

Andy nodded and took a deep 
draught of the coffee. Then he set the 
cup down and turned abruptly to El- 
len who had seated herself, squaw fash- 
ion, on a comfortable floor cushion in 
front of him. 

“Ellen, how much do you care for 
me?” he asked. 

No warning, no soft music, no 
lights, no romantic approach — just — 
bang! It caught Ellen as unprepared 
as a sneak attack. But Andy’s 
maneuver had been deliberate, he was 
studying her face intently, noting her 
reaction, awaiting her reply. 

“Not quite as much as I had hoped 
for,” he guessed, when there was no 
answer. 

“That’s not fair!” protested Ellen. 
“Training your big guns on me, like 
this, and opening fire. A girl has to 
have a few seconds to think out a ques- 
tion like that ...” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Andy, 
grimly. “There’s very little time for 
anything left — for thinking or living or 
romance. I just thought — if you cared 
as I care — ^we’d get married later today 
— and enjoy what happiness we can to- 
gether before . . .!” He broke off and 
crushed the cigarette in the ash tray. 
“Oh, hell! What’s the use?” 
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^LLEN leaned forward and put a 
hand on his knee. 

“Andy — I do care — I care for you 
very much. I’m not quite sure yet 
about my loving you enough to . . . 
well, today is awfully short notice.” 

“I know,” said America’s youngest 
and most brilliant diplomat. “And 
there’ll always be a tomorrow — but 
there won’t. Time is short — short for 
everything — all life on this planet . . . 
you and I and every human can only 
be certain, from now on, of our present 
moment — this very instant. One second 
from this one, we may be in oblivion!” 

Ellen regarded Andy with a sudden 
surge of alarm. She got to her feet, 
reaching for the coffee pot. 

“Another cup? You look like you 
could use about thirty-six hours’ sleep.” 

“Sleep!” cried Andy. “God, Ellen — 
if you knew what I know — you couldn’t 
ever sleep again! It can’t be averted. 
It’s apt to break out any minute. We’re 
on the verge of another world war!” 

Ellen sat herself in a nearby straight 
chair, still holding the coffee pot. She 
tried a smile. 

“Whew! . . . Andy, you really had me 
scared! . . . But I’ve gotten accustomed 
to the threat of new world wars. We’ve 
had that talk in our daily diet for years 
and years . . . the Russians were going 
to attack us as soon as they shared the 
atomic bomb secret after the Second 
World War. Well — they got the atomic 
bomb and proved it to us by blowing a 
big hole in the Arctic icefields which 
upset weather conditions for two years 
— but they didn’t pick on us. Then 
they developed rockets, same as we 
did, which could be shot to the moon — 
but they didn’t load these rockets with 
atomic bombs and drop them in our 
front yard. Finally, everyone pre- 
dicted, when all the countries of Europe 
became Sovietized, the Russians would 
jump on us. That’s happened, too— 


and they’ve still left us alone! We may 
have been living in two worlds— which 
isn’t exactly healthy . . . and we may 
both have been keeping armed to the 
teeth, to use a corny expression — but 
why should there be any more reason 
to believe we’re on the brink of a preci- 
pice at this particular moment?” 

Andy had gotten to his feet and was 
pacing the small living room. 

“You’ve just presented a beautiful 
picture, my dear Ellen, of the delightful 
complacency of the average American. 
It’s taken years to completely drug us 
— to make us insensible to any thought 
of possible danger. The Russians have 
turned on the charm — have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to cause 
many of us to say, ‘Communism isn’t 
so bad — for those who may prefer it. 
Of course, Communism is not for us 
in this country — ^but, since we couldn’t 
keep Europe from going communist — 
and since the Commies have decided to 
let us alone over here, we’ve probably 
been worrying unnecessarily.’ ” 

■p'LLEN nodded. “I think what you 
say is true, Andy. But what’s so 
awfully wrong about that? We, in 
the United States tried to re-make the 
world after the second world war — we 
spent billions and almost went broke 
ourselves before we discovered that 
money could not create democracies. 
Unless we could keep millions of hu- 
mans fed and happy — unless we could 
educate them to a new way of life — 
their empty stomachs would make them 
join any movement which promised 
something better. Now what have we 
got — unsettled conditions everywhere 
— almost every country in the world 
hating us . . . and we’re still trying to 
mind everyone else’s business. Why 
don’t we let the Russians fry in their 
own stew? If Communism won’t work 
— if it fails everywhere — as it seems 
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to be doing . . . won’t that prove to 
these millions of misguided humans 
that our form of government — the free- 
dom and opportunities we give our peo- 
ple — is far better? If we do this — 
maybe Russia herself will change to 
our way of thinking!” 

Andy stood, studying Ellen, with a 
half-angry, half-pitying expression. 

“You are a beautiful girl, you have 
a good mind — and I love you. But you 
are still extremely naive. Russia 
knows her communistic system is failing 
. . . she knows she is on the verge of a 
revolution — not the kind of revolution 
her emissaries have been seeking — but 
a great and terrible revolt by the 
wretched humans under her domination. 
There is only one way this revolt can 
be crushed and that is sudden, unpro- 
voked attack upon us and our allies. 
If we can be conquered, then all humans 
can be subjected to this tyranny and 
individual freedom, as we have known 
it, will never more exist on this earth.” 

Ellen set the coffee pot down. She 
was thinking of Petrova Gouchevisky 
— ^his joking remark that his “Russian 
spies were ever5nvhere.” Petrov was so 
likeable. Could it be possible that Rus- 
sia was plotting an assault upon the 
United States? Was such an offensive 
as imminent as Andy was suggesting? 
What information had Andy obtained 
on his trip abroad which had so might- 
ily upset him? Perhaps he was close 
to a nervous breakdown. Perhaps his 
usually fine, balanced mind had tem- 
porarily lost its sensitive powers of 
analysis and evaluation. This some- 
times happened to men who felt their 
responsibilities too keenly. 

“It’s hard to believe,” said Ellen, 
after a moment of silence. “I’ve frankly 
liked the Russians I’ve met.” 

Andy eyed her. “Such as — Petrov?” 
he asked. 

It was point-blank again but, this 


time, Ellen met the question head-on. 

“Yes!” she answered, with just a 
tinge of defiance. “I think he’s a fine 
person.” 

“So do I,” Andy conceded. “I like 
many Russians individually — but you 
mustn’t forget that they are all a part 
of the system — and that system is a 
colossal threat today to the remaining 
free peoples on this planet.” 

“But the Russians have to live on 
this planet, same as we do!” protested 
Ellen. “If they ruin it, by atomic war- 
fare — they ruin it for themselves, as 
well. What is to be gained by that? 
Doesn’t Man ever learn as simple a 
lesson as this?” 

Andy shook his head. “No, he does- 
n’t. The powers that destroy always 
figure there is going to be plenty left 
for them. But this time, there won’t 
be. , That’s why I came here to pro- 
pose — if you really loved me — that we 
make the best and happiest use of what 
time is left.” 

Tj'LLEN looked long and hard at the 
man she greatly admired. The mar- 
riage of Andrew Brownell to a White 
House secretary would cause a minor 
sensation in all foreign capitols, to say 
nothing of Washington, D. C. She 
knew now, as she checked her feelings 
of rivalry for Katherine Barker, that 
she had wanted Andy to propose. But 
she hadn’t wanted romance to come 
to her at three o’clock in the morning 
in this melodramatic fashion — and she 
had no desire to go to her wedding as 
though running to a three-alarm fire 
with the fear that the house was going 
to burn down before one got a chance 
to live in it. No — Andy had proved 
most disappointing as a lover. Now-^ 
if he had been Petrov, for instance. 
She could not imagine the Russian — 
even if “comes the revolution” — ^not 
taking time to provide a romantic set- 
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ting. In fact, he had been building 
this romantic backgrpund by degrees, 
his technique vastly interesting her. No, 
as of the moment, Ellen felt a stronger 
emotional pull in Petrov’s direction than 
in Andy’s. 

“I think you’ll find that this threat 
of war will blow over,” she heard her- 
self saying. “The facts may look 
alarming — and all that — but just think 
of the great statesmen and other world 
leaders who’ve been predicting dire hap- 
penings for years. Everyone knows 
conditions in many lands are frightful 
but they’ve been that way for a long, 
long time — despite all we’ve tried to do 
about it. Why don’t you go to your 
hotel, Andy, and get a good sleep — 
and maybe everything will look quite 
different when you wake up ! ” 

Andy nodded. “Perhaps they will,” 
he said. “Perhaps I’m asleep now — 
and having a nightmare. Perhaps I 
just dreamed that I was in love with 
you. Perhaps there’s a tomorrow after 
all. Good night, Ellen . . . sorry I trou- 
bled you.” 

America’s youngest and most brilliant 
diplomat stepped out the door, and shut 
it quietly, firmly after him. 

Only after he was gone did Ellen 
get the feeling that she had, somehow, 
failed Andy in the crisis of his life. 

CHAPTER III 

'^HE White House secretarial staff 
was in a stir. Ellen sensed it the 
moment* she reported for work. Some- 
thing was up that the girls weren’t in 
on — and this was always big news be- 
cause it seldom happened. 

“It’s an early morning super super 
private conference,” informed Polly 
Wiggens, oldest member of the staff. 
“Every important brass hat in the 
Army, Navy and Air Corp is closeted 
with the President. Also all members 


of the Cabinet.” 

“What’s it about? Anybody know?” 
asked Ellen. 

“Only inkling we can get is that Mr, 
Brownell is making a secret report on 
his findings abroad. You can bet your 
salary that this international situation 
is plenty serious. They’re not permit- 
ting any records to be made of what’s 
being said in there— and they won’t 
even allow news reporters in the White 
House.” 

Ellen could have kicked herself down 
Pennsylvania Avenue as far as the 
Capitol Building. To think of her hav- 
ing had Andrew Brownell, all to her- 
self, in her apartment, earlier this very 
day — the man high officialdom was lis- 
tening to this moment — and not having 
appreciated the opportunity which 
might have been hers! 

Of course, Andy probably would not 
have talked — but she certainly had of- 
fered him little encouragement to con- 
fide in her. On the contrary, she had 
made light of his fears and concerns. 
But, quite apparently, she was in the 
minority. Governmental leaders did 
not turn out in this manner and at this 
time in the morning unless it was a 
matter of high urgency. 

“Andy must not have slept at all last 
night,” thought Ellen. “He’ll really be 
a wreck when he gets through — and I 
haven’t helped him any.” 

The session lasted until almost noon 
and, when it finally broke up, serious 
faced conferees hurried away, refusing 
to make comment or see reporters. 

Ellen, kept busy with routine Presi- 
dential correspondence, felt miserable. 
As she was about to go out to lunch, 
her phone rang. If it were only 
Andy . . .! 

“This is the office of Military In- 
telligence,” said a man’s voice. “Is this 
Miss Hopper?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 
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“Will you come over right away, 
please? General Monihan wants to see 
you.” 

“Right away,” promised Ellen, and 
hung up. You didn’t ask questions 
when you received orders from a De- 
partment like that. You just obeyed. 
But what could the Big Chief want 
with her? 

Met at the door by an orderly, Ellen 
was ushered immediately into General 
Monihan’s presence. He was a quiet 
little man, on the balding side, but with 
boring eyes. 

“Sit down. Miss Hopper,” he invited, 
pointing to a straight chair beside his 
desk. “Smoke?” He preferred her a 
cigarette from a gold embossed case. 

“No, thanks — not now,” Ellen de- 
clined. 

“Suppose you’re wondering why I 
sent for you?” he smile3. 

“One always wonders when a person 
hears from this office,” said Ellen. 

“I won’t keep you long in suspense,” 
said General Monihan. “But, first, I 
want to pledge you to secrecy on what 
is discussed here. This is a matter of 
great importance to our country.” 

“You can trust me,” said Ellen. 

“Good. Then we’ll come to the point 
quickly. Just how well do you know 
Petrov Gouchevisky?” 

Ellen started. She felt a tremor go 
through her. What a question! So un- 
expected! And how should it be an- 
swered? 

“Why, I— -I don’t know just how you 
mean that. General,” she replied cau- 
tiously. “I’ve gone out with Mr. Gou- 
chevisky a number of times — to the 
theatre, the movies, several dances — at 
nightclubs . . 

“You’re quite fond of this Russian 
gentleman, aren’t you?” asked the 
Chief of Military Intelligence. 

Ellen’s face took on color. “Well, 
General — I like him — as a friend. He’s 


been very nice to me.” 

“Is he equally fond of you?” 

“Why, I — I believe so — that is — as 
nearly as I can tell. We seem to en- 
joy each other,” said Ellen. 

Her face was on fire now. 

“I want you to be completely frank 
and honest with me,” encouraged Gen- 
eral Monihan. “You can be sure I 
would not be asking you these ex- 
tremely personal questions — were there 
not something of great strategic value 
involved.” 

Ellen nodded. “I appreciate that. 
General.” 

“As I understand it,” the Chief con- 
tinued, “you are also a good friend of 
Andrew Brownell’s?” 

“Yes — I know him.” 

“You go out with him occasionally?” 

“I do.” 

“You saw him early this morning — 
in your apartment?” 

“Well, I . . .1” 

General Monihan smiled. “You did 
—because we had Mr. Brownell shad- 
owed, for his own protection.” 

Ellen gestured, h,elplessly. 

“I can’t understand. General, the 
reasons behind this questioning. Have 
I done anything wrong?” 

“No, Miss Hopper. But the fact that 
you are such a good friend of Andrew 
Brownell’s — and the fact that Petrov 
Gouchevisky is showing such an in- 
terest in you — did this not ever strike 
you as a bit unusual?” 

“No, sir — I can’t say that it did.” 

“l^NOWING of the increasingly 

^ strained relations between our 
two countries — can’t you see how Pet- 
rov Gouchevisky may have considered 
it good business to play up to a young 
woman who enjoys, to a certain extent, 
the confidence of a top man in our State 
Department?” 

“I would not like to believe that,” 
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said Ellen, suddenly chilled at the sug- 
gestion. 

“There are many things, when we 
are compelled to think realistically, 
that we would prefer not to believe,” 
pressed General Monihan. “Tell me, 
Miss Hopper — do you recall this Mr. 
Gouchevisky ever trying to pump you 
— to get information from you about 
government activities — anything at all 
which might now, as you look back, 
have seemed suspicious?” 

Ellen hesitated, reviewing different 
occasions in her mind. She shook her 
head, relieved. 

“No, General — I honestly can’t re- 
call. He’s just seemed interested in 
having a good time when we’re out to- 
gether. He has a wonderful sense of 
humor and is quite American in his 
ways. What’s the trouble — has there 
been a leak of some military secret? 
Do you suspect that I may, uncon- 
sciously, have passed on some infor- 
mation?” 

“Not at all. I only wanted to ascer- 
tain Mr. Gouchevisky’s attitude when 
in your company. Apparently he has 
played his cards extremely well thus 
far. He’s no doubt been building you 
up for a big pay-off.” 

Ellen felt a wave of indignation rise 
up inside her. 

“I can’t agree with you on that. Gen- 
eral. I don’t think Petrov’s been try- 
ing to play smart with me at all. We 
just like each other, that’s all . . . and 
it makes no difference to him, who I 
know.” 

General Monihan smiled. “I don’t 
wish to hurt your vanity. Miss Hopper, 
“so I won’t hammer on that point. But 
this brings me down to the real pur- 
pose of our interview. Mr. Brownell 
assures me that whatever I deem it 
wise to reveal is safe with you. In fact, 
he suggested you for this assignment.” 

“Assignment?” repeated Ellen, won- 


deringly. 

The Chief of Military Intelligence 
gazed testily at her. 

“Yes, Miss Hopper — we are relying 
upon you to get much needed informa- 
tion from Petrov Gouchevisky. We have 
reason to believe that he knows the 
exact day, hour and minute — even sec- 
ond — that the Russians are going to 
launch a surprise air and rocket atomic 
bomb attack upon us!” 

Ellen sat, frozen in her chair — so ice 
cold that she couldn’t utter a word. It 
was all too incredible. Petrov liked the 
Americans — he had many American 
friends. They all liked him. Why, if 
he knew that his government was plot- 
ting anything like this, Petrov would 
certainly not help carry it out. It was 
unthinkable that anyone so big-hearted, 
so high-spirited . . .! 

“This specific information we must 
have, if it is at all obtainable,” Ellen 
heard General Monihan going on. “Can 
we count on you to help us get it?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ellen faintly. 
“What would you want me to do?” 

“Very simple,” directed the Chief. 
“Go out with Mr. Gouchevisky next 
time he dates you ... get alone with 
him, if possible, at a bar or some eat- 
ing place, wherever he wishes. Then 
drop some of these ‘talk tablets’ in 
his drink. They’ll loosen his tongue 
and he won’t be able to withhold the 
information you want when you com- 
mence asking questions.” 

Ellen moistened her lips, nervously. 

“I’m afraid I wouldn’t be much good 
at this sort of thing.” 

“You’re the only one we know of 
who is in position to get us this knowl- 
edge. It can easily mean the saving 
of your country. If we knew, posi- 
tively, that Russia was going to at- 
tack us on a certain day and hour, 
we would have no alternative but to 
attack Russia first.” 
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“But why can’t we trust Russia? 
Don’t we expect Russia to trust us?” 

“You can’t trust a gun in the hands 
of the wrong party,” said General Mon- 
ihan. 

“Isn’t it possible Russia feels the 
same way toward us?” countered Ellen. 

“Quite possible,” the Chief conceded. 
“When two great countries have basi- 
cally different ideologies, this is al- 
ways the case . . . it’s been true 
throughout all history.” 

“Then does this mean there will al- 
ways be wars — or possibilities of war?” 

“T TNTIL one power or the other tri- 
umphs — or both go down to- 
gether,” said General Monihan. “Un- 
fortunately, Miss Hopper, this appears 
to be human nature — and no matter 
how highly advanced civilization be- 
comes — the fight for power continues.” 

Ellen had an almost overwhelming 
feeling of revulsion. “I’m commencing 
to regret that I was ever born on this 
planet,” she said. 

“But being born,” pursued the Chief 
of Military Intelligence, “and being 
an American — you now have a job to 
do. The information you gain can 
possibly save the world from being 
plunged into another Dark Ages. There 
is obviously no choice between our 
way of life or the Russians. Individual 
freedom or individual slavery for all 
Mankind is the issue. What is your 
answer?” 

Ellen lifted her determined chin. 

“The way you put it — there can only 
be one answer,” she said, with spirit. 
“I’ll accept the assignment!” 

General Monihan nodded, gravely. 
“It is not without certain elements of 
risk. The Russians can be relied upon 
to deal severely with any person or 
persons whom they suspect of trying to 
get this information. You may not 
find Petrov Gouchevisky so charming 


if he realizes you have gained vital 
knowledge from him.” 

Ellen stood up. She was highly 
tense, inwardly, but well controlled out- 
wardly. 

“I may as well tell you. General, 
that I will be astounded if I find that 
Petrov — I mean, Mr. Gouchevisky, has 
any information of the kind you seek. 
It is still unthinkable to me that any 
great power today, knowing what ter- 
rible weapons of destruction each side 
possesses, should be plotting aggres- 
sion.” 

General Monihan arose, extending 
his hand. 

“We will give you such protection 
as we can, under cover,” he said. Then, 
handing her a small envelope, he added: 
“Here are the ‘talk tablets’. They afe 
extremely potent. One of them dropped 
in any liquid drink will have an effect 
within ten minutes and last for perhaps 
half an hour. Create the opportunity 
for such a situation and go to work. 
Our entire course of action waits upon, 
your report!” 

Ellen straightened. “I shall try. Gen- 
eral, not to fail you — or my country.” 

The Chief of Military Intelligence 
smiled. 

“I am sure you will,” he said. 

“One question,” asked Ellen. “Shall 
I wait for Mr. Gouchevisky to contact 
me — or shall I invent an excuse to see 
him?” 

“Give him a day or so,” advised the 
General. “We have reason to believe 
he will be getting in touch with you. 
He has already been informed, by his 
own agents, that Andrew Brownell 
spent some time in your apartment this 
morning!” 

Ellen reeled as though hit solidly be- 
tween the eyes. General Monihan had 
evidently saved this knock-out punch 
for the last. Commingled feelings of 
rage and humiliation surged within 
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Ellen as she groped her way from the 
Office of Military Intelligence and 
walked unsteadily down the corridor, 
seeking the fresh air. 

So Petrov knew of her night meeting 
with Andy! Then he’d probably known 
of every other date she’d had with the 
State Department’s star trouble shooter. 
Not only that — he’d no doubt had a 
report on her every movement. Ellen 
quickly reviewed her past actions. 
Nothing to cause her any real personal 
embarrassment except this session with 
Andy in her own apartment at such an 
hour. How would any other man in- 
terpret such an apparent rendezvous? 
What kind of a young woman would 
he think her to be? And what kind 
of person was Petrov Gouchevisky? 
Had she misjudged him? Did he have 
a diabolical side to his nature? Was 
this true of all Russians? 

Ellen drew a deep breath of resolu- 
tion. She intended to have the answer 
to some of these questions — and soon! 

CHAPTER IV 

'^HE prediction of the Chief of Mili- 
tary Intelligence was not long in 
being fulfilled. The following day, 
Ellen had barely reached her apart- 
ment from work than the phone com- 
menced ringing. 

“It’s I, Petrov,” said a familiar voice. 
“My spies report that you’ve just ar- 
rived home!” 

“Oh, stop it!” cried Ellen. “You — 
and your spies ! Keep this up and you’ll 
soon have me looking behind doors and 
under beds.” 

Petrov’s chuckle filled the receiver. 

“Might be a good idea!” he said. 
“Listen, Ellen — I /know this is short 
notice — but I’ve just secured a new 
Chinese cook and the dishes he pre- 
pares ... !” 

“Russian dishes?” 


“No, no — he cooks in any nationality 
you want! But I thought — instead of 
going out to a restaurant, why couldn’t 
you come here — and dine with me — 
and I’ll have a dinner cooked to your 
order!” 

Ellen hoped Petrov did not hear the 
involuntary gasp of surprise which 
escaped her. She had, of course, never 
been to his apartment — nor to any 
man’s, for that matter. But Petrov’s 
invitation, whatever his own motives, 
was certainly well timed for her pur- 
poses. 

“How thrilling!” she accepted. “And 
how nice of you, Petrov. I’ll come! 
What time do you want me?” 

“Well, let’s see now,” said his voice. 
“It’s a quarter to six. What do you 
say to eight o’clock?” 

“Just fine for me,” said Ellen. 

“Good! What shall I tell Wu Lung 
tp fix for you?” 

“Oh — something he’s probably never 
heard of — just good old American 
southern fried chicken — and apple pie, 
a la mode!” 

Petrov laughed. “All right — tonight 
will be American night. I’ll have the 
same! And if Wu Lung can’t fix it — 
I will!” 

The receiver clicked. Petrov had a 
way of cutting off the conversation 
without formality. Ellen sat by the 
phone for a moment as goose pimples 
seemed to break out from every pore. 
Tonight was ticketed for high adven- 
ture. There were tremendous stakes 
involved — so tremendous she didn’t 
dare think too much about them. And 
personal stakes, too — involving a very 
strong romantic feeling for Petrov 
which only increased her danger. 

“So Andy recommended me for this 
assignment!” she reflected. “And I 
haven’t heard from him since he left 
my apartment yesterday morning. 
Looks like he’s thrown me over, as far 
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as personal interest goes — ^but I don’t 
much blame him. If Russia is really 
planning to attack us — no wonder he 
ckn’t sleep nights! Or any time! Oh, 
this is monstrous, if it’s true!” 

Dress for such an occasion as to- 
night was most important. Ellen knew 
she must look alluring to the point of 
irresistibility. This was most certainly 
playing with emotional fire but the 
stakes demanded it. If such informa- 
tion as she was being sent after existed, 
she must not fail to bring it back! 

Ellen looked over her assortment of 
gowns and selected a soft, clinging blue 
dinner dress, which set off the lines of 
her figure. The deeply slashed neck 
line was inviting while the long sleeves 
held one, so to speak, at arms’ length. 
Petrov had an eye for style as well as 
figure. He had never seen her in this. 
She could tell in advance that he would 
like it. It would be cat playing with 
mouse — but — WHO would be the 
mouse? 

“I only hope I’m a match for him,” 
Ellen said to herself, as she placed the 
envelope of ‘talk tablets’ in her purse. 
“If I lose out, I know I’ll never have 
another chance.” 

CHE combed her black hair in a long, 
wavy bob and touched the tip of 
each ear with a scent of perfume, then 
spent an undue amount of time on 
make-up. Everything about her ap- 
pearance had to approach perfection. 
She noticed that her fingers trembled 
as she applied the lipstick. She could 
feel the quiver against her lips. This 
would never do. Petrov mustn’t sense 
the slightest apprehension on her part. 

At last Ellen passed her own critical 
inspection in the mirror. She knew 
she looked as attractive and appealing 
as she ever had. It was a quarter to 
eight — time to be leaving . . . 

As she took a cab in front of her 


apartment hotel, it could have been her 
imagination but she had the feeling she 
was being followed. A small coupe, 
parked across the street, pulled away 
from the curb and swung in after her. 

Petrov Gouchevisky lived in the 
Chevy Chase district in Washington’. 
He had the small penthouse on top of 
the Cliff Dwellers Mansion. It was fif- 
teen stories high and commanded a 
spectacular view. Exclusive, secluded 
— a little fenced-in garden on the roof, 
as Ellen was to discover. 

The door to Petrov’s penthouse was 
opened by a Chinese butler. The 
Madame would please step this way to 
the powder room, please. She found 
herself in a highly incensed room — 
very atmospheric but nothing Russian 
about it. 

When she emerged, Petrov was wait- 
ing for her in the living room, which 
glowed with a fire in the fireplace. 

“Not exactly the season for a fire,” 
said Petrov. “But I’ve been burning a 
lot of old papers — and besides, a fire 
is always so cheerful!” 

He took Ellen’s hand and held it 
as his eyes caressed her figure. 

“Very, very beautiful ! More beauti- 
ful than I have ever seen you!” he 
complimented. “Almost as beautiful 
as you were — ^when I phoned you the 
other day!” he added, and laughed 
when Ellen withdrew her hand and 
aimed a playful slap at him. 

“You have a charming little place 
here,” she said, by way of distracting 
his attentions. “And from these win- 
dows — is there anything you can’t see?” 

“Yes,” teased Petrov, “You — in your 
bath!” 

“But your spies?” twitted Ellen. 

“Ah, that is different!’” said Petrov. 
“Our spies see everything!” 

ILTE LED her to a landscaped terrace 
where a table had been set for 
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two. From the direction of the kitchen 
she could smell the unmistakable ap- 
petizing aroma of southern fried 
chicken. 

“You Russians are wonderful!” she 
said. “So hospitable! I wish I could 
educate my stomach to like foreign 
dishes but I confess to preferring 
things — American style!” 

“American men, too?” asked Petrov. 

They were seated. His magnetic 
dark eyes had question marks in them. 

“Not necessarily,” replied Ellen, as 
her eyes answered his challenge. 

“Then shall we toast our two coun- 
tries in my native vodka?” proposed 
Petrov. “Russia has made concessions 
to your American appetite. It is only 
fair that you compromise when it 
comes to the drink!” 

Ellen nodded, smiling. Both raised 
glasses, touching them across the table 
in such a manner that they gave forth 
a musical ring. 

“You see!’ said Petrov, “we have 
struck a harmonious note between us. 
That is good. It should be so between 
all Russians and Americans.” 

Ellen tqqched the liquor to her lips 
and set the glass down. 

“Why can’t it be?” she asked, point- 
edly. 

Petrov shrugged his shoulders. “Per- 
haps too much isolation. Our peoples 
do not mix enough.” „ 

“But how can they — when your 
government does not permit free 
travel — free exchange of visitors?” de- 
manded Ellen. “You Russians can go 
wherever you like in the United 
States — do what you like. But Ameri- 
cans, in your country, are not granted 
the same privileges. How can we, as 
a people, ever develop any mutual 
confidence or liking for you Russians 
on such a basis?” 

Petrov’s usually genial face took on 
a sober look. “Frankly,” he said, “I do 


not know.” He raised his glance again. 
“Shall we drink to a better understand- 
ing, in any event?” 

The glasses tinkled and Ellen 
coughed. Petrov laughed. “You 
shouldn’t sip it — you should down it — ■ 
like this!” 

“No,” smiled Ellen, “that won’t 
make my wish any more fervent. I 
feel this thing very deeply, Peter . . . 
I feel — if our two great countries don’t 
really get together on a more under- 
standing basis soon — it may be too 
late! It’s been going on this way 
now — for years. This armed truce can’t 
last much longer. One of these 
days . . .!” 

Petrov’s hearty laugh interrupted. 

“Ah! Let’s get off these unpleasant 
subjects. Here comes that southern 
fry you ordered!” 

The Chinese butler, with quiet, smil- 
ing efficiency, was serving. 

“Which choice pieces does the Ma- 
dam prefer, please?” 

“The white meat, thank you,” said 
Ellen, and then, as an after-thought, 
“the wish bone, too — if it is still un- 
broken.” 

The Chinese butler appeared a trifle 
nonplussed. 

“Will the Madam point out the wish- 
bone, please?” 

Ellen surveyed the platter and gave 
a little chirp of delight. “There it is!” 
She indicated with her fork. 

“It shall be as the Madam desires,” 
said the butler, and deftly delivered 
the wishbone to her plate. 

Petrov watched this little maneuver 
with vast amusement. 

“You Americans — and your quaint 
customs,” he remarked. “You are 
fascinated by isms and superstitions — 
wishing wells — and wishbones.” 

JgLLEN laughed. “Oh, I don’t think 
most Americans actually believe 
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too strongly in all this business . . . 
we’re interested more as a game. But 
it’s fun to wish on a wishbone— and 
when we’ve finished eating — let’s do 
itl” 

The boyish side of Petrov, of which 
Ellen was so fond, came to the surface. 
“Let’s! he said, with full enthusiasm. 

They ate silently for a few moments, 
smacked their lips and grinned at one 
another. 

“The best way to eat this chicken is 
to take it up in your fingers, like this!” 
said Ellen, demonstrating. 

Petrov brandished a drumstick, then 
set his even white teeth in it. 

“Very primitive,” he said. “That’s 
what makes you Americans so charm- 
ing. Such delightful lack of culture!” 

Ellen made an impish face at him. 

“This is perfectly proper. A woman 
by the name of Emily Post approved 
of this practice years ago.” 

Petrov laughed. “That woman will 
probably live longer in memory than 
most of your Presidents. You Ameri- 
cans follow your customs more religi- 
ously than you do most of your laws!” 

Ellen nodded. “Yes, I guess you’re 
right. I’d never thought of it that 
way before. It’s a part of our free 
spirit. We rebel against laws which 
compel — but when it comes to cus- 
toms — which we can practice or not — 
of our own free will . . . well, because 
the other fellow’s doing it — we do it!” 

Petrov’s face wore the expression of 
a man trying extremely hard to compre- 
hend. 

“In our country,” he said, “laws are 
to be obeyed — but custom or tradi- 
tion — why should we practice what 
may have been out-moded or ridiculous 
in the first place?” 

“Such as religion?" asked Ellen. 

“Sectarian religion, yes!” said Pe- 
trov feelingly. “I will answer that 
question for myself. It’s time men of 


all different races and beliefs stopped 
talking authoritatively for God — and 
let God speak to Man! The real one 
and only God in this Universe can’t 
speak through only one Church! No 
one group of humans can have a 
monopoly on God ! God is too big — He 
is ever3nvhere — in all things — in you — 
in me!” 

“Oh, then you really believe in 
God?” asked Ellen, leaning elbows on 
the table and putting down the wish- 
bone which she had stripped clean. 

“Of course I believe in God— but not 
the God of the churches!” said Petrov. 
“He’s a man-made God. In His name 
the worst atrocities in all history have 
been committed. When it comes to dic- 
tatorships, the Church is just as guilty 
as the world tyrants. Are you going 
to accuse God — the Intelligence behind 
this tremendous universe — of Intoler- 
ance and Persecution and Bigotry? 
I know what most of you Americans 
say of us Russians. We are infidels — 
heathens — atheists! Barbarians! That 
is true — of many of us— if it comes to 
accepting the kind of God you Ameri- 
cans so unthinkingly worship. But I 
have said enough. I have already risked 
our friendship by speaking out as I 
have!” 

TDETROV wiped his mouth with a 

napkin and crumpled it in his strong 
hand. His dark eyes were alive with 
a burning passion. Ellen had never seen 
him in this mood. She felt awed and a 
little frightened. 

“I admire you very much for telling 
me just how you feel — just how you 
think,” she said. “That takes courage 
few human possess — even in this sup- 
posedly free country!” 

“Thank you,” said Petrov. “And 
now — ^to be sure we preserve our friend- 
ship, shall we turn to lighter, less con- 
troversial subjects?” 
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He was smiling again — that contagi- 
ous, likable grin. Ellen picked up her 
wishbone. 

“Will you wish with me?” she re- 
quested. “Just take hold of this end — 
and I’ll hold on right here — and we’ll 
pull . . . but, first, we must each wish 
for something we want very, very 
much — and keep it in mind. Are you 
ready?” 

Petrov, gripping his end of the wish- 
bone, nodded, as their eyes met. 
“Ready!” he said. 

They each exerted an increasing 
pressure. 

The wishbone resisted, momentarily, 
then snapped with a sharp crack. 

Petrov examined the short end which 
he still held. 

“So — I have lost my wish,” he said, 
in a strangely sober tone. 

“Yes,” agreed Ellen. “You lost! . . . 
I won — but I suppose my wish was 
foolish . . . that it can never come 
true.” 

“What did you wish?” Petrov asked. 

Ellen raised her eyes, daringly, to 
his. 

“That you were an American citi- 
zen!” she said. 

They looked at one another for a 
pulsating instant, then Petrov glanced 
away, plainly disturbed. 

“What was your wish?” asked Ellen. 

Petrov’s dark eyes came back to hers 
and held them, as he said: “That I 
could take you with me to Russia — as 
my wife!” 

A shock, electrical in its intensity, 
passed through Ellen. The dinner had 
been completed and the dishes quietly, 
unobtrusively removed. They were 
seated alone — and now Ellen suddenly 
realized that they were perhaps alone 
in the penthouse. The Chinese servants 
had stacked the dishes and left, by pre- 
arrangement. They would no doubt 
be back later, to finish up, but this was 


to be a time of absolute privacy for 
Petrov and herself. 

Instinctively, Ellen found herself on 
her feet and walking out onto the roof 
garden. She knew that Petrov had 
arisen also and was following her. What 
could she say to him? How could she 
ever go through with her assignment? 
Drug him into talking freely about his 
country — possible secret plans — when 
he had just offered her his heart? 

Then another explosive question 
bombed its way into Ellen’s conscious- 
ness. What if Petrov’s proposal were 
part of a cleverly conceived romantic 
scheme to break down her resistance — 
a deliberate play upon her emotions, 
designed to bring her mind under his 
influence, prejudice her in his favor, 
against her own country, her own per- 
sonal feelings and inclinations? 

CHE stood with her back to Petrov, 
^gazing out over the Chevy Chase 
section of Washington. Suddenly she 
felt his arms around her and her head 
pressed back against his shouldet. In 
the next instant his lips were upon hers 
and she was in his embrace. Ellen 
yielded, at first, but as he continued 
to hold her, she struggled and forced 
them apart. 

“You love me!” Petrov was saying 
to her. “I know all about this Brow- 
nell — ^but you love me! You are going 
back to Russia. You will live like a 
queen there. I will make you very 
happy!” 

He caught her arms, pulled her to 
him and kissed her again, full on the 
lips; then hugged her close and stroked 
her soft, wavy hair. 

“Just say the word, Ellen — you know 
it’s what you want in your heart. Don’t 
worry your head about my being an 
American citizen. Love laughs at bar- 
riers — it’s an old, true saying. I am 
returning to Russia next week. There 
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will be room for you on that plane!” 

Ellen had not yet found her voice. 
She was in a whirl of emotions, conflicts 
and contradictions. 

“Pete — please — give me a chance to 
breathe — to think!” she pleaded. 

He released her and she walked back 
through the garden to the little table 
they had left. Trying to re-collect her 
senses and mindful of her increasingly 
distasteful assignment, Ellen turned to 
Petrov: “Isn’t it customary to have an 
after-dinner cup of coffee?” she asked. 

Petrov smiled and bowed. “It is 
awaiting us in the kitchen. Be seated, 
my lady, and I will bring it.” 

Ellen sank down in her chair, open- 
ing her purse to see about her make-up. 
Her fingers came in contact with the 
envelope containing the “talk tablets.” 
She would have to manage to slip two 
of them in his cup of coffee. Conceal- 
ing them in the palm of one hand, she 
began to apply her lipstick, repairing 
the damage done by Petrov’s lips. She 
felt a strong physical pull in his direc- 
tion — stronger than she wished to ad- 
mit to herself. If there only weren’t 
such world questions involved! Could 
they ever to be surmounted? Was she 
insane, even entertaining a romantic 
idea with Petrov for one instant? What 
about Andy? He wasn’t so impetuous, 
so maddeningly overwhelming . . . but 
he had great qualities. Perhaps, in 
more normal times, released from 
strain, he might prove more sexually 
appealing. Ellen knew now it would 
not be enough for her to admire a man 
because of his fine intellect or position 
in life — she would have to feel this 
inner excitement which Petrov induced 
in her. That, combined with an ap- 
preciation of the man’s real worth — a 
love of his personality — the man him- 
self! 

Petrov was standing beside her, tak- 
ing a steaming cup of coffee off a tray. 


setting his own cup down across from 
her. 

“What — no cream?” asked Ellen, 
smiling up at him. 

“Yoy don’t like it black?” 

“No — I much prefer a dash of 
cream.” 

“Then you shall have it!” bowed 
Petrov. “Anything my lady Wishes!” 

He turned, imitating the movements 
of a perfect butler, and went into the 
kitchen. 

Quickly, Ellen reached over and 
dropped the two “talk tablets” in Pe- 
trov’s cup of coffee. Her heart was 
pounding so it seemed that she could 
hear it. 

Petrov was back in the next moment 
with a little pitcher of cream. 

“Say ‘when’,” he instructed, as ha 
poured. 

“‘When’!” cried Ellen, with the 
black coffee turning brown. 

Petrov took his seat opposite her and 
lifted his coffee cup. 

“What will we toast this time?” he 
smiled. 

“Must we toast anything?” asked 
Ellen, fingering the handle of her cup 
and watching Petrov intently. 

“We toast with everything we drink 
in Russia,” said Petrov. “How about 
‘to our life together’?” 

Ellen set her cup down. “No,” she 
said, impulsively. “I can’t give you my 
answer yet, Peter. It isn’t that I don’t 
care for you — very much . . . but 
I . . .!” 

“All right, then — ‘to our love’!” pro- 
posed Petrov. 

'^HEY lifted their cups — but their 
touch, this time, produced a hollow, 
dull sound — quite disillusioning and 
. unromantic. Yet they drank — both eye- 
ing each other soberly — Petrov taking 
long swallows. He made a slightly 
wry face. 
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“Sorry! Guess it stood a bit too 
long,” he apologized. 

Ellen nodded. “Not bad, though. 
I’ve tasted much worse.” 

She drank again and watched him 
empty his cup. Now to play for time 
until she could observe that the “talk 
tablets” were taking effect. She glanced 
at her wrist watch. General Monihan 
had said “in about ten minutes.” She 
would then have half an hour to learn 
what she could from the man who 
was close to the Number One Romance 
in her life. 

“Shall we go in the house?” Petrov 
invited. “It gets a bit cool here in the 
evening.” 

She arose as he opened the door and 
switched off the terrace lights. The 
fire in the fireplace had burned low, 
leaving a bank of red embers. Petrov 
turned on a floor lamp near the divan 
and motioned to her. She seated her- 
self, deliberately, at the far end, sens- 
ing his amorous intentions. 

“Not now, Pete. Let’s be sensible. 
Let’s talk this thing out,” she appealed. 

For the first- time, Petrov displayed 
a trace of irritability. 

“Love can’t be talked out — ^it’s 
either something you feel — or you 
don’t!” 

“But falling in love isn’t as easy as 
that today — between two people from 
opposite sides of the world,” said Ellen. 
“When I marry, I want it to be for 
keeps ... I want to be as sure of happi- 
ness as possible before I . . .!” 

“Who can be sure of anything to- 
day?” Petrov burst out. “Even tomor- 
row — next week . . .?” 

Ellen looked at him, queerly. 
“Strange, you should make a comment 
like that,” she said. “You sounded then 
jq^t like Andy Brownell.” 

“I did?” Petrov’s eyes sharpened. 
“Is that what he thinks — that there 
may not be a tomorrow?” 


Ellen hesitated. Should she repeat 
what Andy had said to her? She was 
foolish to have even brought his name 
up. Well, why not tell Petrov since 
he’d expressed practically the same 
thought? 

“Yes,” Ellen heard herself sa5ang, 
“Andy thinks this world is about fin- 
ished. He’s very pessimistic about the 
future.” 

Petrov got up, crossed over and se- 
cured a cigarette. He offered one to 
Ellen. She took it, placed it between 
her lips and let him light it. As both 
emitted puffs of smoke, he remained 
standing, looking down at her. 

“So — your other boy friend feels that 
war between Russia and the United 
States may break out tomorrow?” shot 
Petrov. 

“I didn’t say that!” rejoined Ellen, 
startled. “And I don’t know what you 
mean by 'my other boy friend’?” 

Petrov fingered his wrist watch. 
“Let’s stop shadow-boxing, Ellen — 
what else would you call a man who is 
permitted to visit you at three o’clock 
in the morning — in your apartment?” 

“I was afraid you’d bring that up!” 
cried Ellen, and bit her lips. 

“Why were you afraid?” Petrov fol- 
lowed up. “Did you know that I knew?” 

Ellen’s mind turned cartwheels. She 
had blundered badly at the very start. 
How to get out of this? She covered 
with a not too convincing smile. 

“Didn’t you say your spies were 
everywhere? I thought they’d probably 
report such an event as this.” 

Petrov threw his cigarette savagely 
in the fireplace. The embers flared up 
and devoured it. 

“All right — someone told you that I 
knew. I’m not questioning what went 
on in your apartment. Your private 
life is your private life.” 

“I don’t think it is!” challenged 
Ellen, “if you have really been get- 
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ting reports on my doings. I wouldn’t 
have believed that, Peter — if you 
hadn’t . . .!” 

"T^LLEN — you must know — the life 
of anyone in the diplomatic serv- 
ice can’t be private. He’s watched con- 
stantly. Everyone he associates with 
or speaks to is also watched. But 
things are going to change soon — 
that’s why I want to take you back to 
Russia with me.” 

Ellen looked at her wrist watch. Ten 
minutes were more than up. She should 
begin asking lead questions. 

“Meaning you think I would be much 
safer there?” she queried, pointedly. 

Petrov was slow in answering, as 
though struggling within himself. Then 
he sat down on the divan beside her 
and lowered his voice, as though afraid 
that some invisible ears might hear. 

“Yes — if you must know the truth 
— much safer! ” he said. 

“Meaning that Russia has at last 
decided to attack us?” Ellen asked, and 
held her breath, awaiting his answer. 

Petrov rubbed a hand across his eyes 
and pressed fingers against his lips. He 
was like a man under light hypnosis, 
reacting to a suggestion or a command. 

“You’ve guessed it!” he said. 

Ellen’s pent-up breath came out with 
a rush and she gasped for more air. 

“How — how soon is the attack com- 
ing?” was her next question. 

Little drops of perspiration were 
commencing to stand out on Petrov’s 
forehead. 

“I’m burning all private papers 
now,” he confessed, pointing to the fire- 
place. “The members of our Embassy 
are packing up. We’ve been secretly 
recalled to Russia. We’ll be en route, 
by air, when the first atomic bombs 
strike.” 

Ellen bit her tongue to keep from 
screaming. 


“You said you were leaving some 
time next week?” 

Petrov nodded. “Next Wednesday 
night.” 

“That’s less than five days!” com- 
puted Ellen, with mounting horror. 

“In five days,” said Petrov, “this 
cozy little penthouse will be no more. 
Washington, D. C., the capitol of your 
United States of America will be noth- 
ing but an ugly hole in the ground. 
Half of your country will be in ruins ! ” 

“Don’t say that!” cried Ellen, get- 
ting to her feet. Then, steeling her- 
self. “Yes, yes — you must tell me — 
go on! I’ve got to know — ever5d:hing 
— everything! Just what is the time of 
this attack?” 

Petrov paced, animal-like, across the 
room pounding his forehead with the 
palm of his left hand. 

“I shouldn’t tell you — I’m sworn to 
absolute secrecy . . . but I love you, 
Ellen ... I must convince you to 
come with me. . . . The attack is 
scheduled for one minute after four 

t.' 

— your time — next Thursday morning.” 

“One minute after four,” repeated 
Ellen. “Next Thursday. Then that 
gives us only a short time to attack you 
first!” 

“What’s that? What are you say- 
ing?” Petrov demanded. 

“I don’t know — what did I say?” 

“You said it gave you only a short 
time to attack us first!” 

“Did I?” asked Helen, placing a hand 
to her head. “Oh, no — I couldn’t — I 
only thought it!” 

“You said it!” declared Petrov, now 
greatly concerned. He crossed to her, 
took hold of her shoulders and shook 
her. “Look at me — Ellen Hopper! Tell 
me the truth! Were you sent here to 
get information from me?” 

“^■O, NO — of course not!” said 
Ellen, Then, surrendering to a 
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strange, uncontrollable urge, “I’m ly- 
ing, Petrov — yes — I was given the as- 
signment to find out what I could. I 
didn’t war)t to do it . . . but I’m glad 
now that I did. This war’s got to be 
averted ... I don’t know how — but 
it’s got to be!” 

Petrov shook his head. “It’s beyond 
all human prevention. I shouldn’t have 
told you. I’ve violated sacred confi- 
dence — betrayed my country . . .” 

“You couldn’t help yourself,” said 
Ellen. “I placed ‘talk tablets’ in your 
coffee.” 

Petrov stared at her, unbelievingly, 
then gave voice to an ironic laugh. 

“And I did the same with yours,” he 
confessed. 

“You did?” exclaimed Ellen. 

They both looked at each other, 
laughing nervously, feeling the strain. 

“Well, at least we know each other’s 
intentions,” Ellen said, after an un- 
easy moment. “Where do we go from 
here?” 

Petrov’s face had become a mask. 

“I^e are not going anywhere,” he 
said, in clipped tones. “We have both 
failed our respective countries — and it 
will not be safe for either one of us 
to leave this room. We must die to- 
gether!” 

Ellen eyed this man with whom, a 
few moments ago, she had felt herself 
to be in love. 

“You’re joking, of course!” 

Petrov crossed to his writing desk, 
slid open a drawer and withdrew a re- 
volver. 

“Yes — it is to be a cruel joke on both 
of us!” he said. “In a different world, 
we might have lived and loved. But 
honor is still of more value than life. 
If you leave this room alive, you will 
most certainly give out the information 
you obtained from me — and my coun- 
try will be attacked at once. It is 
pretty generally agreed that the at- 


tacker in the next war will be the victor. 
What you have told me proves that, 
if we do not attack the United States, 
as planned, we ourselves will soon be 
attacked. It is the old law of survival 
... I would be a despicable traitor if I 
did not do everything to protect my 
country — and you would be likewise — 
if you failed to stand up for your na- 
tive land. I respect your position as I 
hope you respect mine. We are unfor- 
tunately caught on the wheels of fate.” 

Petrov cocked the revolver as Ellen 
stood facing him, cheeks flushed, eyes 
distended. 

“I have never before killed a hu- 
man,” he said. “I pray forgiveness to 
the God of the universe for this. I 
may tell you now that I think both 
our systems of government have great 
wrongs in them. But we each are de- 
termined to re-make the other and not 
to correct our own wrongs. You, who 
I believe might have loved me — wanted 
to make me an American citizen — and 
I wanted to make you a Russian. So, 
you see, we are not much better than 
the systems we are sworn to uphold.” 
He looked down at the revolver and 
then at the enticing white-lipped figure 
of Ellen in front of him. “Is there any- 
thing you wish to say?” 

^ELEN’S mind was clearing. She 
must outwit the now coldly cal- 
culating Petrov if it were humanly pos- 
sible. The whole futuje of life on this 
planet might depend on what transpired 
in this little room in the next few sec- 
onds. 

“Yes,” said Ellen. “I know this may 
sound melodramatic, Peter — but if I 
must die — I wish to die in your arms. 
I agree, if conditions had been different, 
we might have loved ... I’d like to 
forget now that we are anything else 
but lovers ... so, if you’ll take me ... 1 ” 

Ellen took a step forward, Petrov 
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opened his arms, and she slid into a 
close embrace, lips upturned. 

They kissed — and she felt cold steel 
against her side, under the heart. But, 
only for an instant — because Ellen sud- 
denly squirmed with the ferocity of a 
tigress, grasped the astounded Petrov’s 
wrist with both hands and pointed the 
revolver skyward as a bullet crashed 
through the ceiling. By exerting lev- 
erage, Ellen got Petrov’s hand to her 
mouth and sunk her teeth in it. He 
dropped the revolver to the floor, curs- 
ing in Russian. She pounced on it, 
made a half turn and flung it through 
the window. Glass showered down as 
the revolver, turning end over end, fell 
fifteen stories to the street. 

Petrov had now grasped her by the 
hair, forcing her to her knees. His 
fingers closed around her throat. 

Down on the street level a siren 
started sounding. There were foot- 
steps in the hall outside — fists ham- 
mering on the door. 

Ellen’s breath was cut off. It seemed 
that Petrov’s grip would break her 
neck. 

“I’ve got to kill you — got to . . .!” 
he was sobbing, in wild desperation. 

Ellen went limp and slumped to the 
floor. As she did so, the door was 
burst off its hinges and two plainclothes 
men from the office of Military Intelli- 
gence charged in, guns levelled. 

“What goes on in here?” one of them 
demanded, covering Petrov. “Stick ’em 
up, you!” 

Ellen got shakily to her feet, hand to 
her throat. 

“We — we had a little argument,” she 
said. “My, am I glad you men came! 
Lock this Mr. Gouchevisky up at once. 
Don’t let him communicate with any- 
one! Not anyone, understand! . . . 
I’ll go right along with you to make 
certain that he doesn’t! And then get 
me to General Monihan right away. It’s 


very, very important!” 

The second officer grinned. “Okay, 
Miss Hopper! We’ll take care of this 
Russian, don’t you worry.” 

Petrov smiled and bowed. “I made a 
very sad mistake,” he said. “It is in- 
excusable. I underestimated you.” 

He turned and went out the door, 
arms raised, guns at his back. 

“Watch out he doesn’t try to kill 
himself,” warned Ellen. “Don’t hurt 
him. I want him taken in alive!” 

A curious, excited crowd had gath- 
ered on the street but the police had it 
well in hand. There was a patrol car 
waiting, from the F.B.I. Petrov was 
pushed inside. 

“Leave some officers in this man’s 
apartment,” directed Ellen. “Don’t let 
anything be touched. And give me 
plenty of police protection until you 
get me to General Monihan. I’m not 
afraid for myself — but I am afraid for 
our country!” 

CHAPTER V 

ELLEN’S surprise, she found 
General Monihan awaiting her in 
his office. With him was the State De- 
partment’s famous trouble shooter — 
Andrew Brownell. 

“Well!” she said to Andy, with a 
grim smile. “Fancy meeting you here! ” 

Andy returned the smile, equally 
grim. 

“I’m glad you’re safe. I hope you 
secured the information we’ve been 
after.” 

General Monihan awaiting her in 
for her and Ellen sank into it, sud- 
denly realizing how nerve-exhausted 
she was. 

“I have it,” she said. “You were 
right, Andy. You, too. General. Rus- 
sia is planning to attack. The hour is 
set for next Thursday morning at one 
minute after four, Washington time!” 
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The Chief of Military Intelligence 
and Andrew Brownell exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. Both men then looked 
at a calendar on the wall and General 
Monihan picked up the phone. 

“Operator — call an immediate con- 
ference of the War Emergency Coun- 
cil to take place in the office of the 
War Department. Top secret. Every- 
one there on the double-quick!” 

Ellen looked curiously at the Gen- 
eral and Andy. 

“How did you men chance to be 
here tonight?” she asked. “I didn’t 
inform you that I was going to see 
Petrov . . .” 

“No,” said the Chief of Military In- 
telligence. “That was one slight mis- 
take you made. But you will recall, I 
told you we’d give you all the protec- 
tion we could, under cover. Our men 
trailed you to his apartment, then 
notified me that you were at work — and 
stood by to come to your aid, if needed. 
Apparently they were!” 

Ellen nodded. “I wouldn’t be here 
if they hadn’t arrived when they did.” 
She turned on Andy, who was seated, 
one leg dangling over the side of Gen- 
eral Monihan’s large desk, looking 
down at her, admiringly. “I under- 
stand, Mr. Brownell — that I have you 
to thank for what I’ve gone through 
tonight.” 

Andy smiled. “I’m afraid you have. 
But you were the only one who could 
possibly get to Petrov — and I think 
you’ll agree now that such information 
as you have secured — ^was imperative 
for our country’s safety!” 

Ellen shook her head. “I don’t know. 
It seems hopeless either way. No mat- 
ter who attacks first — aren’t we both 
apt to be destroyed?” 

“That is true,” said General Moni- 
han. “But the slight chance of survival 
rests with the aggressor. If we can hit 
Russia first — a sufficiently damaging 


blow — she may be so crippled that we, 
ourselves, can escape complete destruc- 
tion. This is our only hope.” 

Ellen covered her face with her 
hands. “Oh, it’s too horrible to con- 
template. Why do I have to be alive 
at a time like this? Why couldn’t I 
have lived in an age when the world 
was at peace — before Man became too 
highly civilized for his own good?” 

Andy placed a sympathetic hand on 
her shoulder. 

“I wouldn’t know what Age you 
might have lived in, Ellen — when the 
world was really at peace. Man has 
always warred against his fellow man. 
Maybe the mistake humans made was 
in thinking they were more than 
aifimals . . . maybe that’s the Great 
Delusion. It’s much easier to figure 
things out if we look upon ourselves 
as just super animals, inventing more 
and more fiendish and destructive 
weapons to kill each other off with. 
Animals without a soul, without a con- 
science, without a God!” 

“Andy!” cried Ellen. “Don’t talk 
that way! You don’t believe that — and 
you know it! We’re animals just be- 
cause we prefer to be, not because we 
have to be! We’re not using our God- 
given powers. If we started calling on 
the best within us, right now — there 
couldn’t be any war! Russia wouldn’t 
attack us — and we wouldn’t attack 
her!” 

^ENERAL MONIHAN broke in on 
Ellen. “I’m sorry, Miss Hopper. 
This is no time for philosophizing. It’s 
a time for action. Andrew and I will 
have to be getting over to the War De- 
partment. But, first, I want to ask you 
a few questions. Do you think Mr. 
Gouchevisky realizes he was drugged?” 

“He not only realizes it,” said Ellen, 
“but he drugged me. We both talked 
to each other freely. I didn’t know 
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why — but I had to answer every ques- 
tion Petrov asked me, too . . . That’s 
why he tried to kill me — and intended 
to kill himself. He was determined the 
information we both had should die 
with us.” 

The Chief of Military Intelligence 
beat a tattoo with his fingers on the 
desk. 

“And we can’t hold him incom- 
municado very long, either. We’ll have 
to respect the immunity granted foreign 
diplomats. No doubt word has reached 
Russian Ambassador Mitoff and he 
is probably, even now, demanding 
Gouchevisky’s release. What do you 
recall telling him?” 

“Not much — because I, fortunately, 
didn’t know much. I told him that 
Andy had returned from abroad, fear- 
ing a surprise attack by Russia . . . 
and, since I had gotten him to tell me 
the time of this attack — I said this gave 
us a very short time to attack first.” 

General Monihan stood up. “It’s per- 
fectly clear, Andrew, that the instant 
Gouchevisky is able to pass this infor- 
mation on to his superiors — Russia will 
move up her time schedule. She may 
strike against us at once!” 

“Quite likely,” said the State De- 
partment’s smartest young diplomat. 
“Isn’t there some charge he can be held 
on — such as assault upon Ellen with 
intent to kill — a lover’s quarrel . . .? 
Use that as a smoke screen to keep 
him . . .?” 

“He’ll still have the right to see his 
lawyer,” reminded General Monihan, 
“and the first contact he makes will 
be all that’s necessary,” 

“I know it would be extremely dan- 
gerous for Petrov to see or talk to any 
of his people,” said Ellen. “And I don’t 
have to be told that my own life is in 
danger. Of course, if we’re all an- 
nihilated in the next few days, I don’t 
suppose it makes too much difference.” 


“That’s defeatist thinking,” said 
General Monihan. “We’ve got to do 
our utmost to protect ourselves right 
up to the finish — come what may. 
You’d better go home now. Miss Hop- 
per. You’ve done your job — and done 
it magnificently. WeHl see to it that 
your place is well guarded.” 

“Thank you. General,” said Ellen, , 
getting up. “I’m all over my worrying. 
I’ve passed on the information. But I 
would like to know — is Petrov apt to 
be released soon?” 

The Chief of Military Intelligence 
nodded. 

“We might hold him on some pretext 
for awhile but we’d have to let some 
of his associates see him — so we might 
as well let him out. Why? Are you 
afraid of him?” 

TpELEN hesitated. “I really don’t 
know. I don’t believe he’d want 
to hurt me, personally — but if he felt it 
was his duty — if my being put out of 
the way would be a service to his 
country . . .!” 

“So you’ve come to that conclusion 
at last?” pointed Andy. “You see 
plainly, now, that this system, of which 
Petrov is a part — lets nothing stand in 
the way of its purpose . . . that you 
cannot count on a man’s fineness of 
character ... He must obey his master 
— the State ! ” 

Ellen gave a little, half-mocking 
curtsy. 

“I have learned my lesson, Mr. In- 
structor — the hard way!” 

“Come on,” said Andy, taking her 
arm. “I’ll get you a cab and ride home 
with you. Meet you in twenty minutes, 
General — at the War Department!” 

General Monihan switched out his 
desk lamp, removed some cigars from 
a drawer, put them in his vest pocket 
and started to the door with them. 

“Might as well have one last good 
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smoke before they start blowing this 
world to hell!” he said. “Good night, 
Miss Hopper — sleep tight!” 

CHAPTER VI 

TN THE cab with Andy, Ellen leaned 

a throbbing head against his shoul- 
der. He slipped a supporting arm about 
her. 

“I guess I’m as tired tonight as you 
were when you came to my apartment 
two nights ago,” said Ellen. “I’m sorry 
about that occasion, Andy. I wasn’t 
very understanding or considerate. But 
now I can comprehend the enormous 
strain you’ve been under — ^because it’s 
hit me, too!” 

“Unhappily, it grows worse instead 
of better,” said Andy. “Humans with 
any feelings of decency left in them, 
weren’t made for such strains. Few 
can face the awful reality of this mo- 
ment and retain their sanity. I was try- 
ing to run away from it when I pro- 
posed to you that we get married and 
snatch such fleeting happiness as we 
could. If I renewed this proposal to- 
night, would you have the same an- 
swer?” 

“I’m afraid I would,” said Ellen. 
“I’m in a terrible turmoil inside . . . 
it seems, right this minute, that all 
romance has been killed — forever. I’ve 
been trying to hate Petrov — and I can’t. 
I’m sure I hate the system he stands 
for . . , just as he apparently hates ours. 
But how can I say that he is less sin- 
cere than I am? If I had been brought 
up in India, would I have Christian con- 
victions? How are we ever going to 
reconcile different beliefs and points of 
view? Won’t we die for what we believe 
in — just as zealously as those who op- 
pose us? What’s the answer, Andy? 
There’s got to be an answer some time 
— or no answer, no world!” 

“If I had the answer, I wouldn’t be a 


diplomat,” said Andy, “I’d be a world 
savior!” 

Ellen sat upright in the cab. 

“You know, Andy, that reminds me 
of something I haven’t thought of since 
I was a little girl. Mother used to say 
that some day, when things got so bad 
in this world — something was going to 
happen. A Great Light would appear in 
the sky — and God-like humans would 
arrive here to help guide floundering 
Man out of his self-made chaos!” 

Andy laughed, hollowly. “They’d 
better hurry,” he said. “Or it will be too 
late!” 

The cab had reached Ellen’s address. 
Another car pulled up behind it, con- 
taining plainclothes men, assigned to 
watch over her. One of the men ap- 
proached Andy as he helped Ellen from 
the taxi. 

“I’m going with you, Mr. Brownell,” 
he announced. “The Chief’s taking no 
chances.” 

Ellen pressed Andy’s arm. “Do take 
care of yoursdf, Andy. I just got a 
flash then. I don’t believe I could stand 
it in this world without you!” 

The State Department’s bright young 
man whirled about, caught Ellen in his 
arms — and kissed her! 

“Say, Buck,” grinned one of the 
plainclothes men, “Just what are we 
supposed to protect her against?” 

Ellen ran quickly into her apart- 
ment hotel and Andy re-entered the 
cab, followed by his bodyguard. 

“Swell looking dame,” he said, ad- 
miringly. “Plenty of guts, too!” 

“She’ll need ’em,” said Andy. “We 
all will from now on. War Department, 
driver — and get me there in a hurry!” 

TN THE entire history of the United 
^ States of America, going back to 
the days of the founding of the Re- 
public, there had never been a meeting 
of the country’s executives so fraught 
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with fearsome possibilities for the na- 
tion’s future. Never had men, charged 
with responsibility for the country’s 
security and protection, been faced with 
more difficult decisions as to the course 
of action which should be taken. Never 
was there more imperative need for 
clear thinking, uninfluenced by fear 
or prejudice. 

“We would not be in this extreme 
peril today,” reclared hot-headed Gen- 
eral Henry Wade, Secretary of War, 
“if we had acted on my recommenda- 
tions. I’ve been contending, for years, 
as you gentlemen know, that we should 
have attacked Russia and wiped out 
her threat to civilization before she 
destroyed us. Now it may be too late.” 

“It is not too late if our Commander- 
in-Chief and our Congress give us the 
green light for an immediate aerial 
bombardment,” said General George 
Carlton, Secretary of Aviation. 

“How can this be done quickly 
enough?” demanded Secretary of State 
Woodruff. “We’re holding Petrov 
Gouchevisky in confinement now 
against the vigorous protests of Rus- 
sian Ambassador Mitoff and, by morn- 
ing, there will be a strong warning from 
the Russian government. Who knows — 
perhaps even the arrival of atomic 
bombs? We’re on the very rim of an 
inferno — and the instant the Russians 
learn that their secret plan of attack is 
known by us — they have only to touch 
off the volcano.” 

“All the more reason why we must 
decide what to do and do it before 
Gouchevisky is released or permitted 
audience with any of his associates,” 
emphasized Secretary of the Navy 
Hamlin. 

“The President recognizes Andrew 
Brownell,” said the presiding Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The State Department’s trouble 
shooter, youngest man in the crowded 


office of the Secretary of War, stood up 
and surveyed the assemblage of sober- 
faced executives. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “our present 
feeling of almost complete inadequacy 
to face this most critical situation in all 
world history stems, ironically enough, 
from our Constitution. No more won- 
derful document was ever drawn up 
by free men who sought to preserve 
fhat freedom for all other men, for all 
time — as citizens of our United States 
of America. But consider now, with 
the world as it is organized, how our 
Constitution binds us in an emergency. 

“Confronted with the absolute knowl- 
edge that Russia intends to attack us 
at a certain time, our President must 
go before both houses of Congress and 
ask for a Declaration of War. 

“While this action is being taken — 
our enemy can have attacked us! 

“Thus, as things now stand, in our 
form of representative government, a 
dictatorship like Russia holds all the 
cards in the ruthless game of war. 

“Democracy has all the best of it in 
peace — and all the worst of it in time 
of conflict! Warfare, as developed 
today, moves too fast for legislative 
bodies. If a man has a club upraised, 
ready to hit you, there is no time for 
you to have laws passed, permitting 
you to defend yourself or strike him 
first! This is the predicament we find 
ourselves in this very moment — a pre- 
dicament our far-sighted statesmen, if 
any there be, should long ago have 
circumvented. 

“It should be obvious to even a 
child’s intellect that a centralized com- 
mand which does not have to gain the 
consent of the people to attack has, at 
all times, a colossal advantage over the 
military of any other country not 
similarly equipped to act. 

“This is Russia’s enormous advantage 
now. One order, issued as I am speak- 
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ing, can unloose destruction upon us. 
We will still be debating, in the halls 
of Congress, our possible course of 
action when that destruction arrives!” 

'^HE Assistant to the Secretary of 
State sat down amid a profound 
silence. Finally a throat was cleared 
and the President of the United States, 
looking directly at Andrew, asked: 
“What do you propose, Mr. Brownell, 
as the possible solution of our dilem- 
ma?” 

Andy rose slowly, thoughtfully, to his 
feet, conscious that all eyes were upon 
him. 

“It is much easier to point out a 
weakness, Mr. President, than it is to 
produce a cure,” he said. “I haven’t 
the slightest doubt, if this constitu- 
tional check had not been provided, 
that our military strategists would have 
had us in a war with Russia years ago. 
Our Secretary of War, for one, has 
made no secret of his conviction that 
the time to have curbed Russia’s dia- 
bolical scheme for world aggression was 
in the beginning of her expansion pe- 
riod, after the Second World War. 

“Russia was out to take diplomatic 
and actual advantage of the economic 
unrest, the starvation, the political and 
religious chaos then existing — and to 
communize all peoples and countries 
she could. She was eminently success- 
ful, thanks to our poor leadership, 
political blundering, indifference, greed, 
and stupid belief that money alone 
could set up democracies. 

“We still haven’t learned that the 
man with an axe to grind, whether that 
axe is worthy or not, will cut ten times 
as deeply as the man who grinds no 
axe at all. So Russia has ground away 
with the axe of Communism until she 
has all but cut our feet out from under 
us. 

“The question is — could we have 


stopped Russia and the growth of Com- 
munism had we attacked her years 
ago? Personally, I doubt it. We might 
have driven it underground — but Com- 
munism, like some germs — thrives on 
adversity and opposition. 

“My concern then is. not in our 
omissions or commissions of the past — 
but our crisis of the present. 

“As I see it, we have one of two 
alternatives. Take the government of 
our country in our own hands — and 
order an immediate surprise attack 
upon Russia . . . then go before Con- 
gress in the morning, confess to our 
violation of the Constitution, present 
the indisputable evidence as to why this 
was necessary, and call upon Congress 
to pass a retroactive law, granting us 
permission to have so acted, following 
up with a Declaration of War.” 

The State Department’s smart young 
diplomat paused, dramatically, to let 
this suggestion register. There was a 
murmur of excited comment. 

“Or,” he added, “the other alter- 
native, which involves more risk but 
which respects our Constitution — is for 
us to dispatch, at once, a strongly 
worded diplomatic protest to Russia — 
stating that we are aware of her 
planned attack upon us and that we 
will attack her within twenty-four 
hours of this dispatch if we do not 
receive satisfactory assurances and 
proof from her that she has abandoned 
her aggressive intention!” 

A burst of applause greeted this 
second suggestion. Andy resumed his 
seat. 

Secretary of State Woodruff ad- 
dressed the chair. “Mr. President, I 
am in favor of Mr. Brownell’s latter 
recommendation — even with the added 
risk involved. Unannounced warfare, 
on our part, while no doubt a greater 
protection, lays us open to the horrific 
reprisals which are sure to come. While 
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there is yet the remotest chance of 
averting war, I believe we should take 
it. Thanks to the warning we have 
received, our military forces can be 
alerted and all preparations made to 
stand off assault or wage war, if neces- 
sary.” 

'^HERE followed a short, heated de- 
bate, with Secretary of War Wade 
championing the minority opinion that, 
constitutional or unconstitutional, an 
attack should be launched upon Russia 
at once. 

“Mr. Woodruff,” said the President, 
“will you and your staff draw up this 
diplomatic protest immediately?” 

“It should be signed by you, Mr. 
President,” proposed the Secretary of 
State, “As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy and Air Forces of the 
United States, addressed personally to 
Premier Solinski ! ” 

“I’ll sign it,” said the President. 
“And, as soon as it’s dispatched, you’d 
better release this Mr. Gouchevisky. 
I’d like the Premier to hear from us, 
before he learns from his own repre- 
sentatives, that we know of Russia’s 
intentions. Meanwhile, I charge you 
members of the War Emergency Coun- 
cil to take such steps and issue such 
orders as are necessary to put all forces 
on a war footing!” 

By the time Ellen reported for work 
in the morning, things were buzzing in 
the capitals of the world. Newspapers 
were out with smashing headlines, an- 
nouncing that a diplomatic protest 
carrying a threat of war had been sent 
to Moscow after it had been ascertained 
by the United States that Russia had 
scheduled a surprise attack. 

Military intelligence had decided 
that world-wide publicity would be the 
greatest temporary protection against 
Russia’s contemplated act of aggres- 
sion. As a consequence, full facts were 


given out with Andrew Brownell’s name 
prominent in the news story. The ris- 
ing young statesman was given credit 
for having unearthed, on his trip 
abroad, irrefutable evidence of Russia’s 
military intentions — which evidence 
had been further substantiated through 
sources at home. 

“Petrov Gouchevisky, attache of the 
Russian Embassy, was detained for 
some hours last night by the F.B.I. and 
officials of the United States Military 
Intelligence,” read the news account, 
“but released early this morning. His 
detention was part of a sweeping in- 
vestigation made by the Government 
as a protective measure. 

“Mr. Gouchevisky indignantly pro- 
tested his arrest, terming it a breach 
of international law as applying to 
members of the diplomatic corps. He 
was supported in this contention by 
Ambassador Mitoff, who was not per- 
mitted to see his aide until he was 
freed this morning. 

“There is rumor of an attractive 
American woman being involved in 
this situation but full particulars are 
being withheld at present. 

“The entire international scene is 
filled with high explosive possibilities, 
as of this moment, 

“Once again the question is raised 
— will we have peace or war? 

“What transpires within the next 
twenty- four hours may decide!” 

j^EPORTERS, sensing a series of 
seiisational news breaks, dogged 
the Russian Embassy and State De- 
partment offices. A number of them 
camped in the office of Andrew Brow- 
nell, central figure in the present war- 
scare flare-up. 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” declared 
Katherine Barker, Mr. Brownell’s sec- 
retary, “you are wasting your time 
(Continued on page 102) 



LIGHT OF LIFE 

by Chester S« Geier 

Somehow the words "Light" and "Life" seem to go to- 
gether, as though they were related. And 
proof of that seems to be here . . . 

D usk was settling like a gray- 
blue mist over the tilled fields 
that border the road. Clevely 
stared into the dusk with a bleak, fixed 
gaze, his plump hands clammy on the 
steering wheel of the speeding coupe. 

He kept seeing the newspaper headlines 
that would appear if his trip were un- 
successful. 

Gordon Clevely, Prominent Attor- 
ney, Arrested For Embezzlement. 

In his imagination the steering wheel 
became iron bars, the luxurious interior 
of the coupe a harsh prison cell. He 
swallowed hard and thought of Daniel 
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Suter again. He had been thinking 
about Suter ever since leaving the city. 
Suter, he knew only too well, was his 
last hope. 

Remorse, tinged with fear, gripped 
Clevely. He told himself that he should 
never have touched the money in the 
trust fund he had been administering 
for young Blanchard. But even as he 
told himself that, he knew it couldn’t 
have been avoided. His gambling debts 
had grown much too large. 

As it was, he’d considered himself 
safe enough. He’d thought he had four 
years in which to pay back the money 
he had taken. In four years young 
Blanchard would have been twenty- 
five, requiring, under the terms of his 
late father’s will, that Clevely turn over 
the fund to him. But Fate had decreed 
otherwise for the wealthy youth — and 
for Clevely as well. Young Blanchard 
had died in a hunting accident. And 
Clevely, to his intense dismay, had 
found the trust fund unexpectedly be- 
come subject to audit before being 
turned over to the next heir. 

One thought now dominated him. 
He had somehow to replace the money 
he had taken — and soon. He could 
stall off the audit for a while, but 
he knew it couldn’t be postponed 
indefinitely. 

With a sick feeling, he realized that 
he had never been in a tighter spot. 
His entire career hung in the balance. 

To make matters more difficult, the 
only Way he could replace the missing 
money was to borrow the amount re- 
quired. The sum ran well into five 
figures, and efforts to obtain it, coin- 
ciding with the audit, might very well 
create suspicion. To keep the matter 
a secret made it necessary for Clevely 
to approach only certain people. Those 
to whom he had so far broached the 
subject of a loan, however, had turned 
him down. 


A road sign loomed in the dusk 
ahead. Clevely slowed the coupe for 
a glimpse of it as he went by. 

Brockton, Pop. 800. 

Clevely’s pulses quickened. Daniel 
Suter lived in Brockton. The old in- 
ventor had chosen the small town for 
seclusion in which to carry on his work, 
fame and fortune having made him 
subject to numerous annoyances while 
in the city. Suter was a widower, 
childless, and lived quite alone, except 
for a housekeeper who was present 
only during the day. 

^LEVELY knew these details, hav- 
ing been acquainted with Suter in 
a business capacity for several years. 
He acted as the old inventor’s attorney, 
handling contracts and patent rights, 
and occasionally fighting law suits. He 
was counting on their friendship now, 
for Suter was his only remaining pros- 
pect in the matter of obtaining a loan 
of the amount needed to replace the 
missing trust fund balance. Suter was 
wealthy and could easily spare the 
money. 

The request would have to be 
handled carefully, Clevely knew. If 
Suter suspected that he were involved 
in something dishonest, he might very 
well refuse to make the loan. 

Clevely raked his mind for some 
sort of convincing story he could tell 
to win Suter’s sympathy and help. It 
wasn’t a difficulCtask, for in his deal- 
ings with jurors and clients he had 
gained a high degree of skill in this 
direction. He had settled upon a suit- 
able fabrication by the time he drew 
to a stop before the rambling frame 
house in which Suter lived and worked. 
The building was situated in a thinly 
inhabited part of Brockton. Neighbor- 
ing houses were few and far between. 

Easing his expensively-clad, portly 
figure out of the car, Clevely stretched 
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and glanced appraisingly about him. 
It was almost dark. Lights glowed be- 
hind the windows of the wing where 
Suter had his laboratory. The rest of 
the house was unlighted. 

Clevely nodded in satisfaction as he 
walked toward the door. It was quite 
evident that Suter was alone as usual. 
Clevely was thus assured complete pri- 
vacy in which to discuss the purpose of 
his visit. 

He operated the old-fashioned 
knocker affixed to the door and settled 
back to wait. He donned a pleasantly 
genial expression. It wouldn’t do for 
Suter to see the worried scowl that 
had twisted his face during the past 
few days. 

Presently a lock clicked, and the 
door swung open. Suter’s stooped, bony 
form appeared in view, light from the 
hall beyond haloing his thick, white 
hair. He blinked at Clevely from be- 
hind sagging steel-rimmed spectacles. 

“Well!” he exclaimed at last. “Gor- 
don Clevely! This is a nice surprise.” 

Clevely smiled in jovial fashion as 
he shook hands. “The pleasure is all 
mine, I assure you.” 

Suter led the way into a large, musty- 
smelling library, switching on lights. 
He gestured Clevely into a chair, placed 
a box of cigars within reach, and began 
mixing drinks. 

“What brings you all this distance 
from the city?” he asked, when he had 
settled into an opposite chair. 

“A number of things,” Clevely said. 
“Perhaps the chief of these is curiosity. 
I haven’t seen you for some time, you 
know, and I’ve been wondering how 
you were getting along.” 

That was the proper tack to take, 
Clevely thought. He intended to save 
the subject of the loan for a more 
chummy moment. Suter seemed the 
faintest bit on guard, obviously sensing 
that something more important under- 


lay Clevely’s visit. The old inventor 
had first to be put into a more relaxed 
and unwary frame of mind. 

Clevely began exerting all the charm 
of which he was capable. He deftly 
steered the conversation away from 
the real reason for his visit, and soon 
succeeded in diverting Suter’s thoughts 
from the subject. He drew the old in- 
ventor into a long and involved dis- 
cussion concerning the industrial uses 
made of his discoveries. When the 
interest of this was finally exhausted, 
he asked: 

“Have you been working on anything 
new lately?” 

Suter nodded. “Just finished an in- 
teresting little device. A sort of sci- 
entific oddity, you might call it. That’s 
about all it is. No commercial value 
to the thing.” 

“The device certainly must be odd, 
then,” Clevely said. “I never expected 
to see the day when one of your inven- 
tions didn’t have real commercial 
worth.” 

“This is different. Revolutionary, 
you might say.” Suter grinned sud- 
denly, a strangely youthful grin, and 
leaned his bony frame forward. “I’ll 
show it to you, if you’re interested.” 

“I certainly am,” Clevely responded 
quickly. 

“All right, come along.” 


^LEVELY’S eyes were calculating 
as the old inventor rose and led 
the way to his laboratory. Suter was 
evidently in a mellow and confiding 
mood. He ought to be, Clevely — 
thought — the glasses had been refilled 
twice during the course of their con- 
versation. 

A thin smile of satisfaction twisted 
Clevely’s full lips. The moment he had 
been leading up to was almost at hand. 
After he had further ingratiated him- 
self with Suter, by sugary praise of the 
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old man’s latest invention, it would be 
time to bring up the matter of the 
loan. 

Suter’s laboratory was large, and 
while crowded with a confusing variety 
of expensive, modern tools, machinery, 
and instruments, was surprisingly well- 
ordered and neat. Threading his way 
among glittering rows of equipment, 
Suter finally came to a stop before a 
workbench in one corner of the room, 
on which rested a metal case about two 
feet square. He patted the case with 
a bony, veined hand and glanced at 
Clevely. 

“Lead,” he explained. “Important, 
you know.” 

Clevely gave a nod of deep interest. 
He watched as Suter opened the case 
and withdrew a small, spidery frame- 
work affair, a little over a foot high, 
within which was a somewhat disap- 
pointingly simple arrangement of tiny 
tubes and hair-thin wire coils. Con- 
nected to the top of the framework 
was an ordinary light-bulb socket, and 
within this was what appeared to be a 
standard 60-watt bulb. 

The bulb was lighted, a fact that 
caused Clevely to stare. He realized 
that it had gone on almost as soon as 
the case was opened. As far as he could 
see, the device was self-contained, not 
connected to any electrical outlet. The 
only explanation for the lighted bulb 
seemed to be that the mechanism within 
the framework somehow generated its 
own power. 

Suter chuckled. “You’ve noticed 
what this particular invention does, 
eh?” 

“Tt’s amazing!” Clevely gasped. 
“But does it actually create its own 
power?” 

“Not exactly. It would be more 
precise to say that it draws upon an 
outside power source — a completely 
astonishing power source, I might add.” 


^LEVELY frowned. “Just what is it 
that your invention draws upon?” 

“The electricity generated by the 
human body itself,” Suter said. 

Clevely stared. “Do you mean that 
literally?” 

“Quite literally. You and I are sup- 
plying power for the device even now. 
The human body is like an electric 
battery, generating a current that runs 
between the brain and nerves. By 
means of enormously sensitive re- 
ceivers, my device picked /up this cur- 
rent, and then, functioning on a prin- 
ciple analogous to that of a step-up 
transformer, raises it to the necessary 
potenial. This is only a general ex- 
planation, of course. The actual method 
by which the device operates is vastly 
more complicated.” 

“Good Lord, this . . . why, this is 
tremendous!” Clevely burst out. “An 
invention like this is worth millions! 
The device would operate everything 
that now requires conventional electric 
current — electric shavers, toasters, 
fans, lamps, radios! It would mean a 
large saving to millions of families. 
If home units were mass-produced, 
people would snap them up like hot- 
cakes. Hardly any home would be 
without one.” 

Suter shook his bushy white head 
slowly. “I have an idea that the device 
would be too dangerous for general 
use.” 

“Dangerous? How do you mean?” 

“The device draws upon the elec- 
tricity of the body, remember. There’s 
no telling what might happen to a 
person if too much were absorbed.” 

“Haven’t you made any experiments, 
to find out?” 

“I never considered that necessary. 
You see, I have what might be called 
a sixth-sense regarding my invention. 
I’ve seldom been wrong, at any rate. 
I simply feel that it wouldn’t be wise 
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to take chances with this particular 
device. That’s why I consider it little 
more than a scientific curiosity.” 

“I think you’re wrong this time,” 
Clevely said. “Don’t forget that people 
could be warned not to expose them- 
selves too long.” 

Suter shrugged. “People are notor- 
ious for their short memories.” He 
put the device back into its shielding 
case. When he returned his attention 
to Clevely, his bony features were 
strangely bitter and sad. “If I felt that 
the device had any real commercial 
value, I assure you that I wouldn’t 
hesitate to patent and market it.” 

Clevely assumed a politely interested 
expression, but said nothing. He some- 
how found himself unable to get the 
fascinating possibilities of Suter’s in- 
vention out of his mind. 

Suter glanced at his hands. He 
seemed to be hesitating. Then, as 
though having reached a decision, he 
looked at Clevely again. 

“Gordon, you’ve been mighty kind, 
driving out all this distance just to visit 
a lonely old man. Yes, I’ll have to 
admit that I’ve been lonely. I, appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness — and to show 
just how much. I’m going to tell you 
something I’ve never told anyone else.” 

Suter glanced at his hand again. 
“You see, the real reason I moved out 
here was because of an affair in which 
I played the part of a complete fool. 
A woman was involved, an attractive, 
middle-aged widow — or so she called 
herself. I met her at an inventors’ con- 
vention in the city. She . . . well, she 
got me interested in a company which 
she said had been formed to produce 
an invention of her late husband’s — a 
new type of television receiver. She 
described the apparatus to me, and it 
seemed practical enough. 

“I say seemed. She was . . . well, 
a fascinating woman, and I guess I 


paid little attention to the exact details. 
The company she told me about had 
been formed by some of her late hus- 
band’s friends. She had invested all 
her money in it, and the company was 
in serious financial difficulties. 

“I volunteered to help out. I was 
lonely, and this woman was intelligent, 
refined, and sympathetic. I felt that 
she would make a wonderful wife. I 
wanted to keep in touch with her some- 
how. Helping her financially seemed 
the solution. 

“Over a period of time, and almost 
without quite realizing what I was do- 
ing, I sank a fortune into the company. 
I felt certain that I would get the 
money back eventually, and so didn’t 
give' much thought to the matter. The 
woman assured me that my contribu- 
tions were in the nature of a loan, 
and that — ” 

“A fortune!” Clevely exclaimed 
abruptly. “You don’t mean that 
you — ?” 

Suter moved his head in a reluctant 
nod. “Yes, I put just about every 
dollar I had into the company. Money 
was needed for so many things. A 
mortgage on the factory had to be paid 
off. And then there was a fire. Part 
of the factory had to be rebuilt, and 
much valuable equipment replaced. A 
former partner of her husband had to 
be bought off. He had come up with a 
document giving him a share in the 
business, which the woman admitted 
had been signed by her husband before 
his death. 

“All trickery, of course. A confidence 
game. Faked names, pictures, and rec- 
ords. I found out about the whole 
thing when I made an investigation 
after my letters started returning un- 
answered. I’d been wanting to visit 
the woman’s home town, to see the 
factory, and she had been stalling me 
off. Obviously realizing that she 
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couldn’t keep me away indefinitely, she 
and the others decided to skip out.” 

“Didn’t the police turn up any- 
thing?” 

“I didn’t go to them. It wouldn’t 
have done any good. The woman and 
the others she’d had helping her were 
devilishly clever. I’m certain that they 
left the country. Besides, I dreaded 
having anyone know what an utter 
fool I had been.” 

“But the money — don’t you have 
anything left at all?” Clevely ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

“A few thousands,” Suter said. “I 
have money coming in from patent 
royalties, of course. It’s enough for my 
needs. As for the money I lost, it would 
nave done me little good an3rway. I’m 
charging it off to experience.” 


(^LEVELY felt sick. He wouldn’t be 
able to obtain a loan from Suter 
after all. The amount he needed was 
a large one, and it was clear that the 
old inventor didn’t have that much 
left after having been so thoroughly 
swindled. 

Clevely forced himself to face the 
fact that his last hope was gone. 
But . . . but was it? He thought sud- 
denly of Suter’s latest invention, the de- 
vice that drew power from the human 
body. A thing like that would be worth 
millions. 

But, Clevely reminded himself, Suter 
wouldn’t permit the device to be mar- 
keted, and this because of a vague 
hunch that it would be dangerous. 
Clevely told himself that Suter was a 
pessimistic old fool. The inventor’s 
experience with the confidence gang 
had evidently soured him. 

Clevely’s eyes narrowed. He was in 
a spot — a horribly tight spot. He was a 
drowning man clutching at straws. And 
the only straw he could reach right now 
was the hope offered by Suter’s 


device. But Suter stood in the way. 
Therefore — 

Therefore, Cleyply told himself 
grimly, Suter had to be removed. 

He became aware that the other was 
watching him. Suter cleared his throat 
hesitantly. 

“Gordon, I ... I hope you aren’t too 
disgusted with me.” 

Clevely shook his head. “Not at all, 
not at all. Things like that happen to 
the best of us. As you’ve said, it can 
be charged off to experience. You still 
have your health and your work.” 

“My work,” Suter echoed bitterly. 
“Even this seems to have gone against 
me. The only thing I’ve turned out 
lately has been the device I showed 
you — and it’s impractical.” 

“I’d say that depends on the point of 
view,” Clevely returned. “By the way, 
have you told anyone else about the 
device?” 

“No, you’re the only one who knows 
about it so far.” 

“Ah ... I see.” Clevely glanced at 
his watch. “Well, I’ll have to be run- 
ning along. Quite a drive to the city, 
you know. It’s been an interesting 
evening.” 

“Drop in again,” Suter invited, as he 
walked with Clevely to the door. “Your 
visit has done me a world of good.” 

Clevely thought of that remark as he 
drove back to the city in his coupe. His 
visit to Suter had done him a world of 
good as well. It had solved a vitally 
urgent problem. He would be able to 
replace the money he had taken from 
the Blanchard trust fund — and this 
without putting himself in debt to any- 
one. In fact, he would have a large 
amount left over. A very large amount, 
if he played his hand right. 

He had only to remove Suter. With 
the old man out of the way, the device 
that drew power fuom the human body 
would be his. He was the only other 
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person who knew of the invention. 
Thus there would be no danger that his 
possession of it would link him to 
Suter’s death. 

He felt certain that it wouldn’t be 
difficult to market the device. He had 
only to represent himself as working for 
an inventor whose identity would be 
entirely fictitious. No suspicions would 
be attached to him afterward, if the 
device actually proved dangerous in 
general use. As a lawyer, he could 
hardly be expec^ted to know much about 
science. He could claim that he had 
acted in good faith, not having been 
told that the device might have harmful 
effects. If an investigatieti were made 
and no inventor found, it would be 
assumed that the man had known what 
would happen, and had therefore chosen 
to keep his real name and location a 
secret. And since this non-existent in- 
ventor could not be forced to return the 
money he had been paid for the device, 
Clevely would have no fear of losing 
what he had gained. 

All this, of course, traced back to 
Suter. Clevely reminded himself that 
Suter was the first obstacle. He began 
pondering ways and means for murder- 
ing the old inventor. It would have to 
be quick and simple. His knowledge of 
criminal cases showed that the compli- 
cated murder scheme had a bad habit 
of going wrong. 

A suitable method soon suggested it- 
self. When Clevely finally reached the 
city, he had a murder plan worked out 
to the last detail. 

IIJIS preparations were few and easily 
completed. The following evening 
found him driving back to Brockton. 

Instead of his coupe, he was using an 
old sedan which he had been keeping 
in a garage behind a small bungalow he 
owned outside the city. He had found 
the bungalow necessary when important 


legal cases required complete seclusion 
in which to concentrate. He had simply 
driven there in the coupe, changed into 
old clothes, and then left in the sedan. 
His arrival and departure had been 
made under the cover of darkness, and 
as quietly as he could possibly manage. 
He had taken the further precaution 
of attaching dabs of mud to certain 
strategic portions of the license plates, 
effectively disguising the numbers. 

Clevely’s full lips quirked in a thin 
smile of confidence. If he were seen 
near Suter’s home by observers who 
would remember it after the murder 
was discovered, there would be, prac- 
tically nothing in the description given 
the police that could be traced to him. 
In fact, any descriptions would add to 
the impression he intended to create — 
that he was a burglar who had killed 
Suter when surprised in the act of ran- 
sacking the house. 

Clevely’s smile, broadened. It was 
going to be easy. Once he had Suter’s 
invention, his troubles would be over. 
There would be nothing to worry about 
afterward. He found himself looking 
forward almost eagerly to the grim task 
ahead of him. 

While CleVely’s sedan rapidly neared 
Brockton, old Daniel Suter, in the 
meantime, was behaving very strangely. 
The inventor had spent the preceding 
part of the evening slumped in an arm- 
chair before the fireplace in the library, 
staring into the flames from the logs he 
had set ablaze. His bony face had been 
fixed in an expression of morose brood- 
ing. He had sat very quietly between 
the frequent intervals when he had 
filled his glass from the bottle of whis- 
key that stood on the table beside him. 
The whiskey had gone down rapidly. 
With each drink Suter’s gloom-filled, 
melancholy mood had increased. 

Now Suter stood up. Though some- 
what unsteady, his movements were 
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determined, filled with purpose, as 
though he had made up his mind about 
an important question. He walked 
quickly to his laboratory, where he 
opened the lead-sheathed case in which 
rested his latest invention. He removed 
the device, smiling bleakly as it almost 
immediately lighted. Then, obtaining 
a number of tools, he made careful ad- 
justments of the operating mechanism. 

Finally he returned the device to its 
case. He lifted the case, wheezing a 
little under its weight, and glanced 
around the room. In his faded eyes 
was the sadness of one who bids fare- 
well to a familiar place. After a mo- 
ment he stirred into motion once more, 
returning to the library. 

He removed the device again, setting 
it down on a desk. He pushed the case 
to one side — pushed a trifle too vigor- 
ously, for the case slid over the edge of 
the desk and thudded to the floor. 

Suter shrugged and sat down at the 
desk. Opening one of the drawers, he 
took out a sheet of paper and a pen. 
He hesitated a moment, pursing his 
wrinkled lips thoughtfully, and then 
began to write. The device provided 
excellent, illumination as he did so. 

Presently Suter laid aside the pen. 
His movements were slow, strangely 
weary. He read the note which he had 
written. 

“Dear Gordon: You will recall the 
story I told you the other evening. The 
whole affair actually affected me more 
deeply than I cared to admit. I was 
madly in love with that woman, you 
see, and the cold, ruthless way she took 
advantage of it killed something within 
me. 

“Life no longer has any meaning. 
Even my work has lost its interest. I 
have become convinced that there is 
no reason to cling any longer to an 
existence which has become empty of 
everything but unpelasant memories. 


“I am therefore taking a painless way 
to complete forgetfulness. I have altered 
my device in such a fashion that it now 
draws several times more power than is 
really required for its operation. It is 
a mechanical leech or vampire, sucking 
away my life. Yes, literally. Because 
that’s what the electrical force gener- 
ated by the human body actually is — 
life. This is why I considered the device 
dangerous. And that is why I want you 
to destroy it when this note reaches 
you after my body has been discovered. 

“My final hopje is that she learns of 
what I have done. I want her to know. 
I’m certain that she can’t be all bad. 
She must have a spark of decency left 
inside her. If she has, my death will be 
on her conscience as long as she lives. 
Perhaps she will then know something 
of the misery and hurt she has caused 
me.” 

\yiTH a visible effort, Suter picked 
up the pen again. He added a 
short farewell to Clevely, and then 
signed his name. He was folding the 
note when the clatter of the knocker 
at the front door sounded. He stared 
for several seconds, his expression star- 
tled and wondering. Finally he slid the 
note into a pocket and rose weakly to 
his feet. The knocker clattered again as 
he plodded toward the door. 

On the other side of the door, Clevely 
waited tensely, a crowbar gripped in 
one gloved hand. He had tied a hand- 
kerchief over his face, and the brim of 
his old hat was pulled low over his 
eyes. He had parked the sedan some 
distance from the house. He felt cer- 
tain that his arrival hadn’t been 
witnessed. 

The door opened, light from the hall 
beyond flooding through. For an instant 
Clevely and Suter gazed at each other. 
The old inventor’s eyes began to widen 
as the shock of Clevely’s roughly 
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dressed figure and masked face pene- 
trated. And then Clevely leaped for- 
ward, shoving Suter back into the hall. 

The old man staggered and fell' 
sprawling. Closing the door hurriedly, 
Clevely whirled back to his victim. 
Suter lay oddly still, though his be- 
spectacled eyes were open. He made no 
effort to get up. A dim wonder at the 
other’s complete lack of resistance 
touched Clevely. But it went almost as 
soon as it came. It went as he brought 
the crowbar up and swung it down . . . 
again — and again. 

Breathing quickly, Clevely straight- 
ened up. He paused a moment, listen- 
ing. The house was very still. No sound 
came to his anxiously straining ears. 

Reassured, he began moving with 
swift deliberation to carry out the 
remainder of his plan. He lifted Suter’s 
body and carried it into the library, 
setting it down just within the entrance. 
Then he returned to the hall, switching 
off the light. He crept stealthily from 
the house, leaving the front door slightly 
ajar, so that he could re-enter by that 
means should his next step prove 
unsuccessful. 

He treaded his way carefully toward 
one of the library windows. Prying it 
open with the crowbar proved a difficult 
task, but by making up in persistence 
what he lacked in skill, Clevely at last 
accomplished it. He climbed awkwardly 
through the window and into the li- 
brary. He left the window open. This 
would make it seem that he had been a 
burglar. 

Puffing from his unaccustomed ef- 
forts, Clevely glanced around the room. 
For the first time he became aware of 
Suter’s device on the desk. His eyes 
narrowed puzzledly. What was the 
thing doing there? He decided that 
Suter must have been using it as a 
source of illumination. That meant the 
old fox had been lying when he claimed 


the device was dangerous. 

Clevely brought his thoughts back 
to the steps of his plan that still re- 
mained to be taken. He returned to the 
front door and closed it. Then he began 
going through the house, opening 
drawers and closets and scattering their 
contents about as though in search of 
loot. To make the whole thing com- 
pletely realistic, he stuffed into his 
pockets numerous objects that would 
be missed in the event that the police 
required the housekeeper to check up 
on what had been stolen. The woman 
hadn’t been working for Suter long 
enough to be familiar with the entire 
contents of the house, but she would 
be certain to notice that many valuable 
items were missing. Clevely intended to 
dispose of these somewhere on his way 
back to the city. 

At last Clevely was ready to leave. 
He returned to the library and reached 
to take the device from the desk. He 
hesitated, remembering the metal case 
in which Suter had kept the invention. 
Lead, Suter had explained, adding that 
this fact was important. Most likely a 
bluff, Clevely decided now. But the 
case would be convenient in which to 
transport the device. 


^LEVELY glanced around. The case 
was nowhere in evidence. Actually 
it was just on the opposite side of the 
desk from where he stood, though 
thought of looking there never occurred 
to him. He recalled that he had last 
seen the case in the laboratory, and 
jumped to the obvious conclusion that 
it was still there. But when he hurried 
to the laboratory for a search, the 
whereabouts of the case remained as 
much a mystery as ever. 

Clevely shrugged irritably and de- 
cided to take the device as it was. He 
knew he could find the case if he 
searched long enough, but he didn’t 
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want to take the risk that someone 
might visit the house. He muffled the 
lighted bulb with his hat, and then, with 
the crowbar under one arm and his 
stuffed pockets flapping against his 
sides, he slipped back cautiously to 
where he had left the sedan. 

Clevely’s anxiety quickly left him 
when a safe distance separated him 
from the scene of his crime. He settled 
down for the long drive to the city. 
Suter’s invention rested on the seat 
beside him, swathed in an old blanket 
which he had found in the back of the 
car. 

He still hadn’t thought of unscrewing 
the bulb. Under the blanket it burned 
brightly. 

The folds of wool were hardly com- 
parable to lead sheathing. 

And it was to be a long drive . . . 

Clevely’s thoughts were pleasant as 
the wheels of the sedan spun an ever- 
lengthening concrete ribbon behind 
him. Prison walls seemed far away 
now. His future and his reputation were 
out of danger. The best part of the 
affair was that he would have plenty 
of money left after he had replaced 
what he had taken from the Blanchard 
trust fund. He told himself that he 
would take a vacation — a long, lazy, 
and carefree vacation. At some high- 
class resort, most preferably, amid 


luxurious surroundings, bright lights, 
and music. 

He didn’t know when he started 

ft 

growing sleepy. 

It crept over him with insidious slow- 
ness. He became aware of the feeling 
when he realized that it was becoming 
difficult to keep his eyes open. He felt 
tired — strangely tired, in fact. Ex- 
hausted, even — somehow drained of 
energy. 

He forced himself to keep driving. 
He refused to give in to the desire to 
stop the car and rest. Someone might 
investigate. He had to keep moving 
until he had reached the city. 

It became increasingly difficult to 
maneuver the sedan. 4 numb sensa- 
tion was spreading through Clevely. 
His body seemed to be growing weight- 
less. He found it hard to keep his eyes 
open. 

Again he forced himself to keep 
driving. He had to reach the city. 

And the bulb burned . . . 

And thus it was, when the sedan 
reached a sharp turn over a steep, 
rocky bluff, that Clevely was no longer 
with the living. The car crashed the 
guard rail, turned a somersault in the 
air, and ground itself into small frag- 
ments of torn and twisted metal on the 
boulders below. 

THE END 


^ FRIENDSHIP 

AND THE HORMONES 

By 

John McCabe Moore 


★ 


A bnormal glandular conditions reflecting 
upon the state of the thymus gland have 
- led to blaming that organ for conditions 
In which It is not really responsible. Standard 
works upon endocrinology take the position that 
any disproportionate development of the thymus 
(such development usually being the attempt of 
the body to accommodate itself to such conditions 


as original weakness or failure during the life 
process of the adrenal cortex) is a diseased condi- 
tion in itself. Overdevelopment of the tonsils and 
other lymphatic bodies haye been likewise misin- 
terpreted in many cases, taken to indicate some- 
thing entirely foreign. 

The thymus gland definitely assists the body in 
moving cholesterol and other rather insoluble sub- 
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stances from place to place. Through its effects 
upon these sterols, it also exerts important effects 
upon the movement of calcium within the body. 
This is the unrecognized reason for the important 
relation of the thymus to rickets. 

The thymus gland has also great importance in 
the nourishment of all tissues, demonstrated by 
the increase of rate of growth and rate of differ- 
entiation of cells in animals treated in successive 
generations. 

It is not difficult to see the manner in which 
certain characteristics appear in individuals who 
have other glands essentially normal in action, 
with predominant thymus tissue. Temperamen- 
tally, such people are inclined to be well-balanced 
and of good control. Physically, they are unusu- 
ally healthy and resist infection better than other 
types. They are able to subsist on rather less food 
than most other people. Their blood pressure is 
often markedly lower than ordinarily expected at 
a given age, without the untoward symptoms 
accompanying abnormally low blood pressure. The 
writer knows normal people with blood pressure 
as low as a twenty-year-old person’s, although 
they are well into their second half-century. These 
people are usually inclined to longevity beyond 
the ordinary. In youth they are ordinarily quite 
thin, but after the end of the third decade they 
tend to become uniformly adipose (this is quite 
different from the type of fat found in hypothy- 
roidism or pituitary abnormality) although they 
continue to be rather solid. Unlike any other 
glandular type, the true thymus type is not lim- 
ited to large or small individuals. Good thymus 
glands may be as often possessed by the small 
person as by the large. 

The individual who is constituted in the above 
manner is less inclined to emotional disturbances 
than most people. He is more rational and self- 
contained than others, but for that very reason 
his negative emotions are very strong when roused. 

Because of his disinclination to excitement, this 
endocrine type is not often discovered in leader- 
ship. He tends to quiet enthusiams, and is seldom 
found in the rush of great gatherings of people 
when they can be avoided. Because of his self- 
control, this sort of person is almost always at 
least moderately successful in life. If circum- 
stances combine to force him into a degree of 
leadership, he is ordinarily quite capable of being 
a leader, although seldom a fiery one. 

On account of his general stability, a thymus 
type person is dependable. He is most likely of 
all the types to be punctual and regular in all his 
activities. For these reasons, he makes the best 
sort of friend for many people, although the 
friendship is much more keenly felt and more 
highly evaluated by other types than the thymus. 

This type of person is extremely valuable to 
have about in the case of emergency, because his 
thoughts are orderly and extraordinary circum- 
stances seldom upset him greatly. Then, too, his 
physical makeup inclines him to have the readi- 


ness of energy of the adrenal type without the 
extreme emotion often characterizing the latter. 

The true thymus type is well-knit, regardless 
of size, and is capable of becoming a superior 
athlete in most cases as well because of compact- 
ness as because of the superior tissue nutrition 
he enjoys. 

Mentally, the thymus type tends to conserva- 
tism, but thinks deeply along the lines of con- 
servatism. Because he is usually friendly and 
open, he tends to believe much of what he is told. 
However, if his mind has been made up thorough- 
ly, it is practically useless for anyone to attempt 
to change it. In matters which are beyond his 
learning he inclines to agree with duly constituted 
authority, but in connection with knowledge 
every-day to him, he is extremely hard to budge 
from his own conclusions. 

Possibly the most interesting thing of all about 
this glandular type is the fact that the individual 
is practically immune to cancerous conditions. 
This fact has never been realized before, simply 
because the true thymus type has never been 
properly differentiated from the pseudo-thymus 
type (which is referred to as status thymicolym- 
phaticus). 

The thymus gland manufactures agents for use 
in the nutrition of cells and the maintenance of 
solubility of certain indispensable life-substances. 
Most glandular types depend upon dietary sources 
for a large part of the sine qua non substance 
manufactured within the thymus. With the aban- 
donment of natural and proper diet becoming 
more widespread every day, it is quite understand- 
able that degenerative diseases for a large part of 
the population are encouraged, particularly in the 
absence of a strong thymus gland. 

In line with all the other characteristics of the 
true thymus type, though by no means the least 
of them, is the disposition to morality. Personal 
and social standards of these people are inclined 
to be very good. Fidelity and loyalty are rarely 
missing in the makeup. Criminologists have long 
held that criminality gives certain indications of 
being a definite disease in many cases. The im- 
proper nourishment of endocrine and brain tissues, 
appears from the results obtained in Russia with 
a.c.s. serum to have much to do with diseases of 
the mind. The thymus and the gonads are un- 
friendly to each other. 

The most solid of the solid middle class thus 
appears to congeal itself around the endocrine type 
possessing a strong thymus gland. These people 
keep shops, have solid homes, build churches, 
maintain scout organizations, are friendly with 
many but intimate with very few. They are 
earnest, sober, hard-working folk with tittle un- 
derstanding for the unorthodox. At one and the 
same time, these people are full of fun, enjoying 
work and play alike. Their jollity is natural, 
and is not the horse-stable variety so often found. 
Wherever stability and equilibrium are needed, 
mankind needs this type of person. 




Of Gods And Goats 


by Richard S. Shaver 


yi MPHITRITE fluffed her distinct- 
/A ly gorgeous hair with one slim 
"^jeweled hand, silhouetting the 
long beautiful line of her arm, shoulder, 
breast and slim waist against the morn- 
ing sky. 

Pan lay down the syrinx and reached 
for her, but she swayed farther away. 


“Pan, how came you to be accursed 
1 with those goatish legs? Nice, curly 
3 black hair on them — rather charming 
, novelty, once a woman gets used to 
them. But how did you get them?” 

“Come inside, beautiful, and I will 
1 show you the records of our war with 
the giants. It was during that shindig 

The underworld giants 
stormed Olympus and drove 
the gods from their mount 
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that these pins were wished on me.” 

Inside the vast and already ancient 
warren of tremendous borings within 
the hollow Mount Olympus, Pan turned 
the switch on the thought-record pro- 
jector and inserted a series of spools 
in the record slot. He pulled down 
the projector lever, and with his arm 
around Amphitrite’s slim, satin-soft 
waist, sank down on the Venus-lounge 
before the luminous sphere of projec- 
tion mist. Pictures formed within the 
mist — ^pictures from the records of the 
past projected by the machine — and the 
story of the war with the Gigantes be- 
gan. 

>)!!)!* 

J UST outside the monstrous portal 
of the Olympian’s home, Jupiter 
lounged beside the slim and youthful 
figure with quite normal and rather 
beautiful legs that yet resembled Pan. 
It was Pan, some years before, as the 
record-mech Ray Eye had seen him. 

The far steeps shook their mist veils 
free in the morning breeze, and their 
green faces came clear in the mounting 
sun. Rivers sprawled their gleaming 
lazy lengths far below Olympus, and 
the land of ancient Greece awoke. 

On the far horizon. Pan’s sharp eyes 
noted an ominous movement, a slow 
roll of dust clouds ! 

That rolling dust could mean but one 
thing — a mighty host on the march. 
From the far heaving of dust-laden air 
now shot the gleams of weapons flash- 
ing bright danger in the sunlight. And 
through the handsome limbs of the 
young godling Pan shot the terrible 
thrill that every fighting man knows — 
a battle was brewing! 

“Jupiter, the Gigantes come!” 
bawled young Pan, pointing to the om- 
inous approaching dust clpud. 

Jupiter’s great, h e a v y-muscled 
limbs flung his old-young bulk within 


the Mount. Seizing the huge lever of 
the lightning-thrower mechanism that 
he alone dared handle, he threw an ex- 
perimental bolt of flaming force at the 
frightening mass of the invaders. 

The black beam of blotting force-ray 
sprang expertly from the invaders to 
meet the flaming streak of lightning, 
and the mighty energy of the death- 
bolt was absorbed — disappeared harm- 
lessly. A foretaste of defeat rose in 
Jupiter Diespiter’s great throat; he 
had played his ace, and it had been 
trumped. The giants were wheeling 
mightier equipment across the soft-sur- 
face plains than themselves, the lesser- 
bodied Olympians, could have moved 
along an underworld road of solid rock. 

Why had they chosen the soft sur- 
face for the moving of such weights? 
Only to achieve the surprise they had 
achieved, Jupiter realized. The numer- 
ous watch-ray he had set along all the 
underworld highways had proven use- 
less against the wily leader of the giant 
horde. 

The terrible bolt he had flung at 
the approaching mass of great-limbed 
Gigantes served a purpose, futile as the 
gesture had proved. The army, that 
must have been steadily nearing all 
night in the darkness, now slowed and 
began to spread sideways. 

Out from the mighty array of gigan- 
tic men and vaster weapons raced a 
black stallion, tiny under the huge bulk 
of the form it carried. The rider raced 
directly toward Olympus. 

About Jupiter, the whole divine 
pantheon of gods were taking their 
stations at the antique ray-mech, rub- 
bing the sleep out of their eyes, and 
cursing. Their view-beams swept the 
far, menacing mass of vast-bodied ene- 
mies with the magnifying magnetic 
lensed eyes of thfe antique telescopic 
vision rays — counting, estimating and 
conjecturing. Could they defend Olym- 
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pus against this sudden onslaught of 
awful might? Or must they abandon 
their well-Ioved home, with its endless 
wealth of infinitely valuable gear from 
the wise hands of the Elder race? Must 
they give it all up now, abandon this 
luxury? Better to die at the hands of 
the terrible invaders. They had to 
choose quickly, before the penetrating 
rays of the giant horde rolled close 
enough to blast all the life from the 
elder god fortress! 

In each heart they knew that the 
choice of defense meant sure death, 
for in all their experience they had nev- 
er seen such ray-mech on wheels be- 
fore. Such a mass of men and weapons 
on the move was unbelievable. Who- 
ever was leading the Gigantes was a 
man who knew what ray-fighting took 
to be victorious. 

BUT such speculation and fearful 
questioning did not keep them 
from taking their places in the great 
metal seats upon the ray-beam mecha- 
nisms, too big even for their latter god 
size, and make ready to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. They realized 
that the giants must have had a spy 
conversant with the range of their ray, 
with the number and kind of weapons 
within Olympus, to have known the 
need of finding in some far cavern 
weapons much more powerful. That 
they had done so was plain before their 
eyes. Mars growled in his red beard, 
and Venus shot a quick soft glance at 
Vulcan, busily screwing a heavier fo- 
cusing coil upon the snout of a needle- 
ray mech — a deadly rapier he was 
readying for his own use against the 
interlopers. Venus noted that the sup^ 
posedly valiant Mars was far more 
perturbed by his approaching demise 
than was lame Vulcan. Even a husband 
has his qualities; she mused. 

Enceladus, the Gigante leader. 


climbed the last slabbery slopes of the 
mount of the Gods on foot. Some 
would have thought it a foolhardy risk 
so to place his person in the power of 
the Ol3mipians for a parley. But Ence- 
ladus knew very well what he was do- 
ing. His great stallion^, of no use on 
these slopes, stood lathered and droop- 
ing. It seemed but a tiny pony beside 
the bulk of the mightiest of the giants. 
Leaping up the last of the rocky steeps, 
his terrible limbs flashed sunlight from 
the polished metal surfaces of the ray- 
proof armor of the Elder race. His long, 
black lotks swung in braids hung with 
heavy gold barbs. His great, swarthy 
face was grim as Enceladus stood at last 
before Jupiter. There was no deference 
in his greeting for the “All-father”. 

“Jupiter Diespiter — Zeus, Jove, 
Mechaneus, All-father — whatever 
fraudulent alias you are masquerading 
under, we have a vast grievance to set- 
tle with you.” 

Jupiter brought out the oil, and tried 
to spread it thickly. 

“Noble Enceladus, what means this? 
Your race has always been of peaceful 
intent toward the Olympian power. 
Why should our long and pleasant re- 
lations end thus in war? What is this 
grievance? I mean to give you every 
satisfaction.” 

“You bet you do!” Enceladus smiled 
fiercely, not taken in. “Certain of our 
people have been missed from time to 
time. Knowing not what had become 
of them we bided our time. We did not 
think it was the work of you Olym- 
pians. We thought that you had learned 
to fear our anger, and value our friend- 
ship. But late a messenger came to 


‘ That these legendary giant races had and used 
horses may be untrue; but in the Norse legends 
the building of the wall of Asgard by a duped 
giant was accomplished by the use of a gigantic 
horse. Similarly the horses drawing the chariot 
of the sun — etc., etc. 
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me from Pluto’s dark realm upon a mat- 
ter of buying some slaves of Pluto’s.” 

A great light came to Jupiter and his 
tremors found fresh cause, for he knew 
now what had brought the giants out 
against him. He could not speak, but 
tried. Enceladus, enjo 5 dng the great 
Jupiter’s inability to conquer his fear, 
continued: 

“I asked myself why Pluto — ^who 
uses and abuses so many slaves that 
there are never enough of them to per- 
form his work — should have an over- 
abundance of slaves? So we wined and 
dined the messenger. 

“The rich and too plentiful wine 
made him drunk, and when he was talk- 
ative, we questioned him. He blurted 
out the reason for Pluto’s oversupply of 
slave labor. For Pluto had recently 
acquired some twelve-score of our num- 
ber. You know that one Gigante is 
worth a hundred ordinary men. We 
were swift to understand why Pluto 
had slaves to sell. Further question- 
ing the drunken messenger we learned 
that Pluto had bought these sons of 
the race of Gigantes from a certain 
god, namely you — Jupiter Mechaneus.” 

Jupiter, the guilt reddening his face 
and thickening his speech, tried to 
deny the accusation. 

“Enceladus, it is not true! The mes- 
senger lied!” Sweat stood out now 
on Jupiter’s broad, almost noble brow, 
and the hand that held the sceptre 
over much of the known earth shook as 
a leaf in a bree?e. What troubled 
Jupiter most were the looks from his 
own followers, the Olympian panthe- 
on. For, if the charge were true, it 
meant that Jupiter’s greed for stim- 
mech and slaves and other valuables 
from the deep, endless and rich caverns 
under Pluto’s rule had betrayed them 
all. The coming encounter, if it took 
place, could end only in death. For 
Enceladus held the whip-hand by vir- 


tue of having brought his powerful 
ray into range in the night. 

TC'NCELADUS, reading all their faces 
as one reads a child’s primer, went 
on, his great, angry giant’s voice ring- 
ing around the crestfallen Olympians 
like a blast of death-laden fury from 
across the Styx. 

“I do not come to bargain, little 
men-who-would-be-Gods, p 1 a y-acting 
with your elder race image-mech for 
the poor deluded people under your 
rule. Luxuriating here in the home of 
the elder race who were really gods, 
and not frauds, like you. You, with all 
your foul desires gratified by virtue of 
the mighty wizard work of the departed 
ancients — all that wonder work that 
you hold so secret from your mortal 
dupes. You fear they might discover 
the frauds that you are. I did not come 
to bargain with you, no! I remember 
a certain giant named Prometheus too 
well for that. 

“You slandered Prometheus, lied 
about him, and in the end killed him, 
Jupiter Mechaneus. You were called 
Zeus then, if I remember right. Your 
reason is clear enough to me. For if 
Prometheus, with his soft heart and 
wise head, had accomplished his pur- 
pose, if he had given the poor suffering 
mortals the secrets of the ancient sci- 
ence; the medicines and methods we 
use to defeat age; the rays and ma- 
chinery that we have learned to use by 
studying the wisdom of the Elder race 
— then mortals would have understood 
your enmity for them and never again 
would have believed in your benevolent 
nature. That would have cost you 
much, wouldn’t it, you obolus-pinch- 
ing, double-crossing furtive man of 
many faces. If the mortals had grown 
wise and great under Prometheus, and 
learned how to build such things as 
we have found in the caverns for them- 
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selves rather than use forever the left- 
overs of that ancient time, men would 
today be greater by far than the fool’s- 
gold ‘glory’ of the Olympians! 

“You killed Prometheus, and many 
another man for no other reason than 
to keep mortals ignorant. But your 
time has come, Jupiter Mechaneus, and 
all the rest of you, puny pale-faced 
creatures of the darkness that you are. 
Had you had spent some of your time 
in study of the ancient writings, you 
would not be in this strait.” 

Jupiter made an effort to defend his 
characteif before his people, though his 
knees kept knocking together like a 
horse on a hard road. 

“Enceladus, you have been having 
dreams, and believed them. You are 
bemused, worthy Enceladus. This can- 
not be . . 

“Nay, mighty dog-in-the-manger, we 
sent a spy to the city of Dis, where it 
lies so near the center of Mother Earth 
that none but a giant or one of Pluto’s 
poor dupes cares for the exertion of 
going there. The truth we learned in 
full upon his return. Our missing rela- 
tives and friends are there. Laboring 
in Tartarus, abuilding of a vast harem 
for that other rascal, Pluto. After you, 
he will feel our wrath. My coming for 
this conference is but formality. By it 
I hope to save a few lives not Olympian. 
Not one of you is worth the little finger 
of the least of my honest men. For 
you I have but one offer, one choice. 
Leave this land forever or die! To- 
day!” 

Jupiter looked at the pale faces of 
his partners in the ever lasting con- 
spiracy of “godding” it over the poor 
mortals. A long minute passed as he 
took a slow census with his eyes, and 
one by one they nodded their heads 
in a gesture that meant : 

“Better to go peacefully than be 
killed like rats in this fortress that has 


proved but a trap.” 

“We accept your offer, Enceladus. 
We will go on one condition.” 

“There are no conditions. It is your 
choice to go or die, for you cannot fight 
and live. But to save some few deaths 
among my own, I offer you the chance 
to go peacefully with your worthless 
lives.” 

There was a strange light in Ence- 
ladus’ eyes as these last words left his 
lips, but Jupiter, seeing it, could not in- 
terpret it. Had he known the full ex- 
tent of the giant’s information as to 
himself and his doings, and the intent 
of the Gigante leader, he might not 
have assented so readily. But it did 
not occur to him that the famously hon- 
est Enceladus was not quite open in 
his words. Besides there was little 
stomach in them for such a battle as 
the giants had evidently prepared to 
wage. 

“We assent.” 

Jupiter’s head was bowed, it was all 
too plain there was no resistance to be 
made. When death comes in ray fight- 
ing there is little indecision about it. 
One side is outranged by the weapons 
of the other, and all die swiftly as a 
child might pick berries from a vine. 

The offer of life was in truth a gener- 
ous one, for even if the Olympians 
fought and by some good fortune won 
through to a victory, they knew that 
most of them would die. And of those 
left alive many would be insane from 
the effects of the terrible bolts of disin- 
tegrant energy that can never be fully 
countered by any beam lof absorbent 
energy. 

“Weil enough. Try treachery upon 
me and you will die too swiftly to re- 
gret it. Now call all your people out 
here in plain sight of my host and we 
will invest the Mount.” 

As Enceladus turned from the now 
white-faced Jupiter he murmured con- 
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temptuously under his breath: “And 
men call these cravens their Gods!” 

TT WAS some hours later that Ence- 

ladus played his joker upon the 
Olympians. They were completing their 
preparations for departure while the 
Gigante leader disposed his men and 
weapons so that no thing could go amiss 
with his possession of Mount Olympus. 
The Gods had gathered their choice be- 
longings about them, and Vulcan and 
Mars were readying the motor vans — 
great antique auto-chariots called by 
the antique name rollats — to bear them 
away from Olympus forever. 

Venus stood, weeping on the shoul- 
der of the little nymph Echo, who 
looked up sorrowfully into the eyes of 
the handsome young Pan. Echo was a 
slight, frail-built, but beautiful child 
who had been mentally mutilated by 
Jupiter in a fit of anger. Her constant 
childish chatter having driven him to 
anger, he had cut her mind with needle 
rays in such a way that she could hear 
and think, but could not think and say 
her own thoughts. Her mind made her 
repeat the last syllables of everything 
she heard, and she was constantly 
humiliated at the involuntary acts of 
her mind. Pan blew softly into his 
syrinx a sad song of parting and regret. 
Tears were on many of their faces, and 
an anger at the cupidity of their leader 
that had led them to this pass. Many 
were the scorifying remarks that found 
their way to his ear as he busied him- 
self loading the “Chariot of the Sun” a 
great motor van which was his personal 
possession. 

Enceladus stalked forward fsom the 
great god-seat of the All-father where 
he had flung himself contemptuously to 
await their last preparation. 

“Little men-who-would-be-gods, I 
have a surprise for you. You will not 
need all this gear, nor any of those 


luxurious goods — not by the means I 
have prepared for you to travel!” 

“\\^at mean you?” Jupiter was ap- 
prehensive, for a stern and unforgiving 
glint in the eyes of Enceladus again 
aroused those tremors in his limbs 
which he alone could suffer from so 
greatly. 

In the great resounding voice of En- 
celadus a note of gigantic amusement 
showed itself openly now. 

“Have you ever heard of the ancient 
magical mechanism called by some the 
‘converter’?” The slight sneer and the 
grim triumph in the rolling voice that 
they could not help but hear, struck 
them with swift comprehension, with 
deadly fear. 

“You gave your word, Enceladus! 
Had we not known you were a man of 
your word we would not have passed 
up the battle ! ” Venus, into whom En- 
celadus’ ominous words had struck the 
greatest fear — for of them all she 
valued her human form the most — 
fairly screamed at the Gigante leader. 
“You promised!” 

“I promised life and freedom to de- 
part, as you remember. Naught else! 
So line up, and I will demonstrate the 
efficacy of the elder gods’ science upon 
all of you, one at a time. You may en- 
joy it more if you watch the fate of 
your fellows closely!” 

The “divine” Olympians were sud- 
denly reduced Irom their last shreds of 
pride and dignity and began to run 
shrieking in all directions pursued by 
the laughing giants. At long last they 
were all in line before the cabinet of 
the converter (a very potent and use- 
ful unit of ancient masterwork in ma- 
chinery to do the impossible) held each 
by a giant as children by men. Ence- 
ladus, as they stood before him, held 
each immovable, entertained them with 
a discourse on the nature of the fate 
that awaited them. And the honest 
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and valiant Enceladus, his grim implac- 
able face alight with the justice of what 
he was doing, looked more a god than 
the whole lot of them. 

“As you know, gentle people, my 
‘friends’ and betrayers, the converter 
is a mechanism that can cause matter to 
take any form desired. The very atoms 
of a substance are surrounded by a 
penetrative fluidic force-field, when 
placed within the cabinet of this re- 
markable machine. Too, upon the dial 
of this little gadget — ” Enceladus was 
toying with the dials of the vast enigma 
of shining complexity which was the 
great “converter” by which the many 
transformations of the “god” hoax 
were accomplished “ — are many little 
pictures representing animals and men; 
many many little pictures of complex 
life-forms are here represented upon 
the dials of this much-used instrument. 
A very useful instrument it has proved, 
too. Hasn’t it, Jupiter?” 

Jupiter’s knees again took up their 
involuntary knocking together. For in 
Jupiter’s mind the memory of the many 
women he. had transformed into various 
creatures to hide his guilt from Juno’s 
relentless insistence upon continence 
except where she was concerned had 
suddenly arisen — and the full realiza- 
tion that all his perfidy was well-known 
to Enceladus and would be visited upon 
him confounded him. 

“Will you have the honor of being 
the first to enter, my good friend, Jupi- 
ter Diespiter the all-wise, the all-father 
who could not let one little man learn 
the source of his long life and power? 
Enter, friend . . .” 

'^HE giant holding Jupiter, one 
Gyges by name, whose wife had 
disappeared some time before, thrust 
Jupiter roughly within the cabinet of 
the great mechanism. He turned to 
Enceladus, his broad, honest face one 


beam of delight. At last the Olympians 
were going to get their dues. 

Enceladus beckoned with a finger to 
Gyges. The giant stepped to the ma- 
chine’s control panel, and after a smil- 
ing conference with Enceladus, turned 
the main dial to a certain ungainly form 
upon the pictured dial markings. With 
a vast grin he pulled down the great 
lever of the power-switch. The break- 
ers in the distance made a sound like 
thunder as the power surged through 
the cables, the cabinet doors popped 
open, and the product of the vast forces 
unleashed within the cabinet stepped 
out. The product whose very inner 
atoms of the life cells had all shifted 
and taken on a new form in answer to 
the controlled distortion of the mighty 
force fields that had surrounded the 
cells, the atoms, the molecules of his 
body with a slippery repellance that 
had stripped the whole mass of his body 
of its natural rigidity and left a stuff 
as pliable to the controlling flows of 
force as water to a wind. Out stepped 
— not the pompous perfidy of Jupiter’s 
S3mthetic youth and strength, but a 
skinny, bandy-legged, knob-hipped 
goat. Jupiter Goat-form looked with 
doleful eyes upon them all. The giants 
roared with gargantuan laughter, for 
not only was Jupiter now a goat, he 
was also a naked goat! 

“The hide this thing has given you 
will in time produce hair to hide your 
ignominy, I hope, Jupiter!” Enceladus 
boomed, laughing greatly. 

And Jupiter answered: “Baaaaa . . .” 

The pitiful object shambled off into 
the noonday sun outside the cavern, 
while a rock shied after him by a young 
giant accelerated his departure. 

One by one the Gods entered the 
cabinet of the “converter”, and one by 
one they fled baaing or bleating into 
the noon-light that shamed them. 

For the boyish Diana, the giant En- 
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celadus shifted the dial to a place 
marked by the form of a cat — ^and her 
graceful form, now a great l3mx, was 
still beautiful as she stalked out to 
join the ignominy of the Olympians. 

Venus, the terrible dread of losing 
forever her wonderful form, her great- 
est treasure, turned her charm upon 
the giant leader in full strength. Softly 
swaying her hips, she walked toward 
him slowly, the sorcery of her famous 
girdle coupled with the more natural 
magic of her beauty making her for 
that moment seem truly divine. Her 
smile, that is to this day celebrated, 
wrought its enchantment upon the 
great kindly heart of the chief. She 
stretched out her hand and touched 
him lightly upon the dark sinewy mus- 
cles of his hairy and terrible arm. The 
rosy skin of her glowed softly in the 
magic light of the ancients’ work that 
bathed everything with a radiance 
kindlier by far than daylight. 

She turned her body slowly before 
him to display her high breasted form 
to the best advantage and all the soft 
woman-being of her pleaded with the 
anger that burned in Enceladus’ breast 
to have mercy upon her who was in 
truth quite innocent of complicity in 
the crime for which the Gigantes were 
punishing the Olympians. Enceladus 
was bemused for long moments as his 
eyes drank in the world-famous allure 
of the truly Elder grace of her woman’s 
form. The chiseled, rosy, polished 
flesh, the soft, Venus-ringed neck of her, 
rising like a tapering pillar strong from 
her womanly shoulders to a narrowing, 
balanced support of the wealth of her 
curled golden hair; the drooping, 
ripened lips that curled blood-red en- 
ticement about the flashing ivory teeth 
— she was too much for even Encela- 
dus’ grim spirit. Such a wealth of 
warm, bewitching beauty just could 
not be turned into the hideous goat- 


forms that had been given the rest of 
the Olympian crew. 

“As others may one day tell you, 
Venus^ Mechanitis Anadyomene, leave 
war and battles to these dishonest 
Olympians. Is it not enough that you 
delude weak womankind? I will have 
mercy on you against my better judg- 
ment, for I cannot bring myself to 
destroy the wonder-art of Mother 
Earth’s own magic that you are.” 

Enceladus seated her gently upon 
the broad back of the goat that had 
been Mars, and chained there her feet 
under the goat’s belly. Kissing her, 
he said: 

“Choose better company, and we 
would have no quarrel with you. But 
we cannot be too lenient with any 
Ol3mipian after the ills we have suffered 
from you. Remember Prometheus!” 

J UNO he changed into a great, white 
cow, somewhat reluctantly, but he 
could not think that she was not privy 
to her mate’s doings, and he could do 
no better for her. 

Pan, the last of the Ol3mipians in the 
line, he winked at, for Pan was a hard 
fellow to be angry with. As Pan was 
thrust into the converter, Enceladus 
stopped for a moment and conferred 
with a bearded oldster standing behind 
him. The old man shook his head, 
but as Enceladus turned back to the 
mighty switch to throw the power into 
the vast complexity of the field coils 
within the mech. Pan found the inner 
catch of the cabinet doors, pressed it 
and was half out of the thing as the 

® Venus: Homer’s opinion of the Gods and of 
Venus in particular, quoted verbatim from Bry- 
ant’s Homer: 

“Tydides with cruel steel — Sought Venus, know- 
ing her unapt for war — 

(wounds her in hand and says:) 

“Leave war and battle. Goddess — Is it not 
enough that thou delude weak womankind?’’ 
Venus did eventually leave Olympus, and lived 
alone upon the island of Cypria or upon Mt. Ida. 
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mighty forces caught him, crushing the 
breath and nigh the life out of him. 
He awoke with his head on the knee 
of the pretty Pythis, who being a 
Nymph, and only a guest of the 
Olympians, had been let go free by the 
Giants. 

Pythis was weeping as Pan looked 
up questioningly into her eyes. Pan 
soon learned why she wept, for the 
fiery pains in his lower limbs brought 
his glance down upon them, and he 
shrank fearfully from the realization 
that he was forever after to be half- 
man, half-beast. His lower limbs were 
the limbs of a goat, naked, hooved and 
crook-shanked. 

“There is no hope for you even if 
we earned the giant’s mercy and were 
brought to the converter again,” 
moaned Pythis. “If the converter 
were set to change goat into man, your 
man parts would be monstrously 
changed by the field’s tearing forces. 
It would kill you or make you into a 
mass of shapeless flesh. And if it was 
set to turn man into goat, your upper 
parts would become a goat, but your 
lower parts would become unrecogniz- 
able as limbs. There is no hope for 
you ever, my dear!” 

Pan’s heart was touched, for he real- 
ized that Pythis cared for him. 

“There is this about it, my loved 
Pythis. Echo will forever hate the 
sight of me now, and if you do not 
object to my legs overmuch, why then 
Pan will be yours.” Pythis kissed him, 
but the tears still ran. For Pan had 
had such beautiful legs, such lithe 
young nimble legs. And now forever 
he must hop clumsily about as a goat- 
legged man. 

TT WAS a strange, a pitiful proces- 

sion that wound across the valley 
that was the Medditerranean, and 
across the plains that were then the 


Sahara, and on inward to the lands 
that surrounded Memphis, their goal. 
For there a relative, a brother of Jupi- 
ter named Osiris, was the mighty ray- 
ruler of the caverns underlying all 
Egypt, and the custom of playing god 
was one he subscribed to as fully as the 
Olympians. 

In the lead went Pan, limping on 
his soft hooves and leaning upon the 
arm of the faithful Pythis, for he was 
the only one of them that had even a 
lialf-human form, except Venus, and 
the gifted tongue to explain their di- 
vine nature in such a way as to avoid 
for them injury by hunters or by those 
who would be pleased to catch the 
often-hated and despised gods of 015ml- 
pus in such a predicament. Pythis was 
much too timid and unlearned a crea- 
ture to do such explaining as their 
peculiar form called for. And even 
Pan’s nimble tongue was somewhat 
sprained with making plausible the 
story that they had escaped the anger 
of the giants when caught off guard 
by assuming the form of goats. For 
the truth was a much too ignominious 
story ever to get to a mortal’s ears 
concerning the divine Godhead and his 
Pantheon. 

Their conversation as they wound 
wearily across the endless plains was 
confined to a series of sorry baaaaa’s — 
and a dialogue between Pan and Pythis. 
Echo, who had hidden from the giants, 
now accompanied them at a distance, 
and her plaintive voice often involun- 
tarily mimicked their conversation, but 
she would not approach. 

As the weeks of their pilgrimage into 
exile wore on, a shaggy fur covered 
the naked, sunburned backs of the 
goat-gods, and their soft hooves hard- 
ened to the stony trail. 

The hills above Memphis were green 
then, and not eroded desert. The goats 
that were not goats paused to crop the 
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fresh grass, but Pan urged them on 
toward the great sculptured figures of 
Osiris and Isis that flanked the rock- 
hewn entrance to Egypt’s vast under- 
world. 

They were a sorry lot of travel-worn 
billys and nannys. Nearly a year of 
toil, danger and hiding from the ar- 
rows of the hunters lay behind them. 
Venus’ lovely body was burned a deep 
bronze. Her once sleek softness was 
now a lean and weary lankness. Her 
mystic girdle, which still cast its magic 
spell over the eyes of all humankind 
so well that it had nigh been the 
death of them all more than once from 
pursuing amorous males eager to ac- 
quire her charms, fitted now loosely 
upon her shrunken hips. Pan, sooth- 
ing her harassed spirits, said: 

“Venus, your looks have improved 
with the loss of a little unneeded flesh. 
A few days of rest and food and trans- 
fusions of precious ichor in those 
thirsty veins, and that immortal beauty 
of yours will be greater than ever.” 

'C'VEN as they descended into the 
Egyptian underworld, Enceladus, 
the conqueror, was descending into 
Pluto’s caverns in the north of Greece. 
His intent — to burn a swathe of death 
and destruction through the whole of 
that dread realm. The ways leading 
north from Olympus in the under-rock 
were choked with the giants and their 
now augmented array of fear. Chok- 
ing, too, were their great hearts with 
anger and battle ardor, for they meant 
to leave no man of 'all Pluto’s hordes 
unaware of the dangers of enslaving 
giants. 


■jyriGHTY OSIRIS sat upon the 
Sun-throne, leaning to talk to 
his gigantic half-brother, Typhon. 
About the two throbbed sensuous, 
Dionysian music. The soft feet of 


hovering dancing girls lifted and slid 
whispering on the stone, their gauze- 
shadowed figures twining in the shame- 
less dances of old Egypt. Upon Osiris’ 
head rested the mystic mitred cap, sym- 
bol of his awful power over the lives 
and the after-lives of the souls of all 
Egypt. In his hand he held the whip 
with the three evilly barbed thongs. 
And at his side stood the dark, tower- 
ing strength of Typhon, half-giant, 
half-brother to Osiris. Osiris was a 
full brother to Jupiter. There was 
scant love between Typhon and Osiris, 
but so far their relations had not 
lacked courtesy. 

Isis, her lovely veiled form beside 
her husband and Lord, watched the 
dark, moody face of her relative, Ty- 
phon, her face unreadable. She dis- 
trusted him, yet had been unable to 
find reason for her distrust. T3q>hon 
was wise enough to bide his time, and 
enmity to Osiris or Isis was the last 
thought he admitted to his mind in 
their presence. 

Osiris was clad in the white, soft, 
concealing robes of the Egyptian priest- 
hood. Typhon wore the greaves, 
breast-plate and sword of the Egyptian 
warrior. His dark-skinned face set 
in a cynical mold, relieved by a humor- 
ous twist of the lips, Typhon carried 
on a light entertaining banter with the 
two who held his fortunes in their 
hands. T5q)hon was an opportunist. 
Osiris’ face was rather mild. He was 
much slighter than his brother, Jupi- 
ter, and a great deal smaller than the 
half-giant, Typhon. But the limitless 
power which he had grown accustomed 
to wielding over life and death had 
given Osiris a look of strength from 
consciousness of superiority. 

Like Jupiter in the North, Osiris held 
in a stupefied thrall all the peoples of 
Upper and Lower Egypt and the sur- 
rounding territories. He was the God 
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of Gods, the omnipotent and omni- 
scient ruler of all. Of course, like 
Jupiter, he was so only because he 
had been raised since a child in the 
Elder-world of caverns of the great 
race who preceded men upon Earth. 
Osiris in his heart believed with the 
ignorant people under him the ancient 
race had created men from mere mud 
with their magic. But then Osiris had 
reason for believing in their magical 
power. Had he not seen the machines 
they left perform ever more startling 
miracles — and caused such machines 
to obey his own hands. 

With such machines defying time 
and the elements, sitting in everlasting 
magnificence about the endless tiers 
and labyrinthine windings of his under- 
world realm, miracles could be accom- 
plished which made the ignorant men 
of the surface worship Osiris as a God. 
Why should he quarrel with fate? Osiris 
accepted his good fortune and sat with 
his Queen, Isis, in state. 

Like Jupiter, Osiris and his follow- 
ers were the products of a way of life 
that had produced a parasitical, profli- 
gate and often demoniacal rule in the 
caverns. That this was not true under 
his guiding hand was to his credit. But 
there was no need for thought or true 
effort. All the means of life were 
provided by the wonder work of the 
ancient peoples who had gone before — 
and by the slavish and adoring labors 
of the peoples who worshipped Osiris 
and his followers as divine immortals. 

Osiris was not a bad fellow, in his 
way. A huge man like Jupiter, but 
of a softer, kinder way. He was also 
wiser and possessed of a much greater 
cunning. As the sorry Olympian goat 
herd filled into his throne room, led by 
the travel-worn Pan, his laughter be- 
gan. As his eyes picked out and recog- 
nized the well-known, but now dis- 
torted faces of the men and women he 


had known for centuries of wild li- 
centious living, friends recognizable 
with difficulty even through the work 
of the converter, he called out the 
name of the victim, and burst into a 
fresh roar of mirth. Coming down 
from his throne, he bent over each 
goateed face and pulled the little beard, 
saying: 

“Mars, I would never have known 
you! Ha ha ha ho ho ho HO I Jupe, 
you old two-timing fraud, I wouldn’t 
have recognized you except for that 
guilty look in your eye. Ha ah — 
mighty Jupiter Mechaneus, to come to 
this! I weep for you, I do indeed! 
HO HO HO. Here’s a sight the sons 
of men would give their much valued 
‘souls’ to see! The All-father wag- 
ging his beard like any poor muddle- 
witted goat, and bleating for help from 
his brother Osiris. And Juno, chew- 
ing her cud! My dear Juno, don’t 
you think it’s a bit vulgar to show 
yourself in this condition. And my 
irresistible Venus, done up in chains 
upon the back of a mangy goat; and 
the goat her much-admired champion, 
the mighty Mars. It’s all just too, too 
much!” Osiris sank upon his tall 
throne again, too weak with laughter 
to stand. 

T)AN, the only one of them with the 

oral apparatus left intact to plead 
their case, spoke carefully and at 
length. 

“Mighty Osiris, the fate that has 
befallen us may well reach out from 
Greece, do these Gigantes go un- 
checked. Even now they may be rum- 
bling across the pla;ins or through the 
great underworld tubes to deal you 
the same fate. It might be wisdom as 
well as mercy to give us back our 
rightful forms with your own antique 
mechanisms, and get all our forces 
and allies together and ready ourselves 
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for a long war. This may look like 
a joke, but it has a most serious side, 
I assure you. The more the Gigante 
race considers its success over the 
Oljmipian power, the more apt they 
are to decide it necessary to treat all 
who ape the Elder Gods and oppress 
the men of the surface world by their 
rule* in the same way. This Enceladus 
would let the men of mortal kind into 
the caverns, give them the formulae for 
ichor, teach them to pump the age out 
of their bodies with the transfusion 
apparatus. He would show them the 
‘Meccano’ of the Elder race with which 
we work our ‘divine’ miracles. He 
would give away the whole game of 
god-rule to all mortal men.” 

Osiris bent toward Pan and rested 
his square Egyptian beard in his hand, 
looking long and thoughtfully into 
Pan’s sun-scorched face. Pan’s sharp 
eyes stared back into his own full of 
imperative warning. Truly, the Gods 
were in peril of loss of their dominion 
over man! 

Mighty Osiris came swiftly to a de- 
cision, and with decision came action. 
Soon the great generators of the intri- 
cate mechanism of the converter were 
roaring a song of power. Energy 
surged into the cables to a cabinet of 
similar appearance to that the giants 
had used in the Ol 5 mipian mount. 

\1^HILE Osiris was returning the 
~ ’ Olympians to their original forms, 
a strange and beautiful meeting took 
place between two of the greatest wom- 
en on Earth at the time. 

Isis, the long transparent veils of 
her Egyptian dress clinging to and trail- 
ing over a form quite as divine as Venus 
at her best, rose from her throne be- 
side her Master, and with cat-like grace 
still renowned today stepped down to- 
ward Venus where she sat disconsolate 
on the back of the red goat. Mars. 


Signing to a slave, she had the chains 
struck from her legs, and as the lovely 
stiffened body of Venus nearly toppled 
from her perch with relief and the 
agony of motion in her limbs, she sup- 
ported her with one slender, rosy arm. 
You can talk of antique grace, of an- 
tique sculpture — the real-life forms of 
those two who inspired more worship 
in men than any other two women in 
man’s memory outstripped all the imag- 
inative labor that has gone into their 
veneration since their passing. Isis, 
slightly taller than Venus, her arm 
around the haggard beauty, kissed her 
gravely on the forehead, and Venus, in 
sheer gratitude raised the lovely jew- 
eled hand to her lips. The two women 
went softly from the throne room to 
Isis’ quarters, and the toilet of Venus 
assisted by Isis was one that even Reu- 
bens would have hesitated to raise a 
brush to conquer. As they left, Diana, 
still in her cat form, stalked majestically 
after. 

As Venus reclined on a great couch, 
Isis rubbed her nude form with sooth- 
ing oils after washing off the dust and 
grime of nearly a year-long ride on the 
back of a goat. Over the two figures 
streamed the beneficial rays from a 
dozen great Elder-made ray-lamps, and 
anyone who knows ray of the antique 
make, knows what those rays do for 
beauty. Their naturally intense beauty 
thus enhanced by those rays that are 
themselves the distilled essence of the 
vibrations given off by healthy animal- 
cell activity, that are themselves the 
essence of beauty made into a ray, 
made the scene one to daunt the pen 
of the most confident and ambitious 
scribe. 

Isis’ chambers were those which had 
once been the home of a great queen 
of the time of the Elder race, and all 
about the walls the abstract images of 
basic erotic forms, the pistil of the 
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flower, the corolla of growth, the com- 
bined forms of all complementary gene- 
rative life organs were heterogeneously 
depicted in colored rock sculptures of 
bas-relief. Through this mirror-reflec- 
ted phantasmagoria of the mental 
images of the source of all love in all 
life moved the two graceful women, one 
ministering to the needs of the other, 
and beside them crouched the great 
gracful body of Diana in the form of a 
lynx. Before her oval mirror of a 
magical, mystic depth — a mirror that 
magnified all that it reflected without 
ever losing one iota of the charm of 
the image — Isis combed tirelessly at 
the long, tangled, gold hair of Venus, 
who leaned back in the tall chair 
wrought of slender entwined golden 
rods, her throat thrown back and all her 
graceful tapering form relaxed in weari- 
ness. The long hair, tangled, hung to 
the floor, her dark shadowed eyes 
closed in deadly weariness. Diana, 
watching, closed her long slanting lynx 
eyes in sleep. 

Beside the three immortal women 
stood the tall, slim-legged Nubian slave 
girl, holding a tray of unguents and pins 
for Isis’ weaving hands at work on the 
hair of Venus. 

'T^HE Olympians gratefully resumed 
■*“ their natural forms. They were not 
the same forms they had had from the 
natural growth of centuries of culture 
with the ichor of the Elder Races’ medi- 
cal storehouses, not the forms that time 
and the Elder wisdom had combined to 
give them, but they approximated hu- 
man form again and they were grateful. 

Long into the night their council of 
war sat, and many were the plans they 
considered for the overthrow of the 
horde of Gigantes who had kicked the 
Olympians from the sacred Mount. The 
ignominy of the transformation into 
goats must be paid for. The debt of 


blood to Enceladus and all the mighty 
race of Prometheus must be wiped out. 
Their plans began to take shape before 
them upon the great thought projection 
screens that made such thinking easy 
for them. The whole future of the busi- 
ness of godding it over the human race 
from the safety of the Elder world cav- 
erns, powerfully equipped subterranean 
fortresses where the wrath of their 
dupes could never reach them, was at 
stake. If Enceladus had his way, the 
pursuit of divine fraud might no longer 
be practical. 

That night, the whole future of man 
on earth was undermined, and from 
that conference’s results the race of 
man has not yet recovered. Not yet 
has man won the ancient gifts left him 
by his creators. For the fraudulent 
Latter Gods prepared there a trap to 
engulf forever the Promethean efforts 
of the race of giants to bring the light 
of the ancient wisdom from the Elder 
records into men’s hands. All the ac- 
counts of their humiliation and ex- 
posure to the eyes of men as mere puny 
tricksters and not divine ethereal im- 
mortals at all must be wiped out. That 
night was quite some thousands of 
years ago, and still man has not recov- 
ered from the results of that discussion. 

CLEEP, in the soft, black, beneficial 
rays of the Elder Gods’ abandoned 
sleep chambers, with all their nigh mag- 
ical aids to the recuperative activity of 
the human flesh. Soft, blanking rays 
to wipe the worry from a woman’s 
mind, to wipe the fatigue poisons from 
the fabric of her body. Strong, stimu- 
lative rays to bring on an ecstatic half- 
conscious drowse during which the rec- 
ords of wisdom and divine living of the 
ancient past when the world was a true 
paradise passed through the mind. 

Venus’ stiffened body sank wearily 
into this enchanting voluptuous rest 
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that the Elder Gods alone knew how to 
produce. 

And as she slept, the ancient magic 
of the girdling zone about her waist 
recharged its potent microcosmic reser- 
voirs with the essence of female fascina- 
tion that had made Venus the power 
among the Gods that she was. Her body 
that was desired so by all mankind’s 
dreams as well as by the dissolute Gods 
themselves, recharged its living cell bat- 
teries to a slight imitation of the an- 
cient Elder appearance of beauty and 
power. For the machines of these El- 
der God caverns could make even these 
Latter Gods appear as gods, though 
their lesser and often evil natures made 
their attempts at god stature the fraud 
it was. 

As Mars, too, sank into the ecstatic 
dreamland that the sleeping chambers 
provided, as Mars accepted the sooth- 
ing rays upon his coarse, brawny body, 
he champed his great teeth and clenched 
his broad hands in fiercb inner resolves 
of dire vengeance upon the warriors 
who had made of the god of war a 
bleating billy-goat. 

And as Jupiter Mechaneus sank into 
a sweet slumber of oblivion upon a 
couch as soft as a summer cloud, the 
bloody visions in his mind would have 
made even Enceladus shudder with a 
chill to the bone. For Jupiter meant 
to leave no giant alive on all the earth. 
And that vindictive latter god meant 
just that evil with his whole being. Just 
as he had slain Prometheus for giving 
the light of the ancient wisdom to the 
people above, so would he slay every 
last Gigante on all the earth if he could 
— but could he? His dreams were trou- 
bled by alternate fits of shivering, 
fearful visualizations of his fate did 
Enceladus get hold of him a second time 
with guilty hands. These fear fits were 
followed by hoped-for bloody scenes of 
carnage upon the bodies of the giants. 


Jupiter Mechaneus was somewhat of a 
madman, were the truth known. 

And as Pan’s weary body settled at 
last to rest, his mind shook itself free 
of its sensing of future vast impending 
doom for all the bright, lazy future of 
the god race — and thought of Echo’s 
sweet face, of Amphitryon, the sea 
nymph, who might someday be his. 
And as he mentally cursed young Cupid 
for shooting him with the bypno-stim 
fixation for Echo — whom no man could 
love satisfyingly — a soft vision of some 
unknown but terrifically beautiful fe- 
male rose in his mind and spoke to him. 
It was but a record from the antique 
schooling, had Pan but known it — but 
Pan was asleep. And the vision said; 

“Dear man, these things you think 
are not correct, but logic has another 
thing to say. You must strive for a 
pl^e in life for each life-unit or you 
will help to set up a state of action in 
which your own place in life is inse- 
cure. To love me, you must love all 
men; to do yourself justice, you must 
make justice a right obtained by each 
life-unit.” 

And Pan slept pondering these pecul- 
iar words and visions and gradually in 
his sleeping mind arose a great revul- 
sion for the role he was playing as aid 
and abettor to the fraudulent depriving 
of all men of the value of the wisdom 
and machinery left by the Elder race. 
And in Pan arose a strange resolve to 
accomplish some other end in life than 
Jupiter’s selfish will, which became a 
living part of him. And as the vision 
of the Elder-wise woman vanished from 
his mind. Pan dreamed of setting the 
hypno-stim himself and freeing himself 
from synthetic love impulses and 
learning to love and think anew for 
himself. Pan wondered if he did so if 
loyal Pythis would not be the gainer. 

But then one could always secure the 
upperworld females for the price of a 
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few minutes at the hypno-stim beams. 
One could have as many willing slaves 
as one wanted. But they were so apt 
to turn against one when the full un- 
derstanding of the false nature of the 
gods came to upset their idealization of 
the god-life. Then, if they had learned 
overmuch of the workings of the Elder 
machine they were apt to try to kill 
every one of the gods they could reach 
with a dis-beam. Consequently Jupiter 
had forbade the importation of such 
dangerous people into his caverns. But 
he did it himself, changing them into 
some animal when he was through 
with them. It wasn’t safe to disapprove 
of Jupiter, but Pan did, anyway . . . 
and Pan snored. 


"V/TORNING again, weeks after the 
Olympians had resumed their hu- 
man shape and their usual opposition 
to all human aims. Restored by the 
transfusions of ichor, the antique for- 
mula for a synthetic blood which neu- 
tralized the age poisons, a blood that 
could be charged over a long period 
with all the vital electric essences of 
life-nutrients and then pumped into the 
veins to replace the blood, they planned 
busily the coming invasion of the lands 
and the Caverns under the lands now 
held by the Gigantes. 

It was a terrific project to contem- 
plate for several reasons. The chief 
reason was weight and the second was 
distance. They had weapons vast 
enough and powerful enough to defeat 
anything they had seen in possession of 
Enceladus’ horde, but they had neither 
the giants’ muscles for moving such 
weights, nor had they the means to re- 
place the giants’ strength. The dis- 
tance over which they must transport 
such siege apparatus was much greater 
than had been Enceladus’. Most of 
their power equipment, built by the 
huge Elder race, was of such a nature 


they couldn’t use it for pulling weights 
over long distances — just as a child 
can’t drive a truck and trailer. The 
giants could handle such huge, wheeled 
vehicles by reason of their superior 
strength. 

Pan’s cunning, curly, now goat- 
horned head was busy. The process of 
conversion which half his body had 
missed seemed to have donefhim good, 
and his head seemed to be in better 
thinking order than ever — though the 
essence of goat growth that pulsed now 
through his half-human form seemed 
to be determined on growing horns on 
his head. Venus had noticed that he 
got a little more goatish every ’day, but 
she held her tongue. Of them all, she 
had the greatest liking and respect for 
Pan. 

Pan took his troubles to Osiris. 

“It seems to me we aren’t going at 
this thing the right way.” 

Osiris listened with care, for the com- . 
ing and unavoidable war was on his 
mind too. 

“Instead of making all these efforts 
ourselves, the correct method of ridding 
ourselves of this threat is the simple 
and obvious trap. Enceladus is impul- 
sive, he thinks he has the whole god 
race where he wants them, and his over- 
confidence should be usable to lead him 
into a morass.” 

As Pan talked, his memory conjured 
up a vision of a strangely beautiful 
woman, who tried to stop his efforts 
to figure out a trap for the giants. Pan 
did not realize he had developed a con- 
science. 

Osiris took up the theme Pan had 
begun. 

“Suppose I send an ambassador to 
Enceladus with insulting terms for a 
peace treaty, such terms in it that the 
only alternative will be war. Then he 
will attack. The distance he will have 
to travel to get at us here will neces- 
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sarily limit his equipment, as well as 
to some extent his resources. The 
longer an army’s supply lines, the less 
apt is the army to be well supplied. 
Our game must be to get Enceladus 
to attack and to get him to attack we 
must infuriate him. We must offer 
an opening, make believe we will be 
in a spot if he attacks. Do you 
agree?” 

“Yes, I agree, my Lord Osiris, but 
that fat-head, your brother, Jupe, what 
will he say?” 

“Leave him to me; he’ll agree. 
Meanwhile set about recruiting and 
buying of weapon mech from wherever 
it may be obtained. Send a dozen 
buyers to the farthest caverns for the 
finding of rare and powerful weapons. 
I should have such men out all the 
time anyway.” 

“There are many , places one can 
turn to get war gear, and they will 
fear not to give it to us. That is, 
not knowing what has happened to 
us recently.” Pan grinned at Osiris, 
for keeping the secret of the debacle 
of the Olympians had kept scores of 
ray agents, wide-thrown across Africa 
and Asia Minor, busy with lies and 
counter-explanations for the flight of 
the Olympians to Eg5q)t. It was well 
for them that Osiris saw that the whole 
future of godding it over mankind was 
at stake, else ignominy would have 
been their daily fare, and power a 
thing of the past. 

TJUT their concern over the means 
of getting Enceladus to attack 
them in Egypt might have been 
avoided. For even as they talked, 
Enceladus turned from his war with 
Pluto as his losses mounted and the 
desperate resistance of Pluto made the 
thing more costly than it was worth. 
Enceladus had a love for his men, 
and preferred to gamble their lives 


where the loss was' compensated for 
by a gain for all mankind. Now, 
through the great ways that led under- 
ground across the Mediterranean val- 
ley, and under the mountains of the 
coastal region of Africa, moved the 
awful might of the whole assembly of 
Gigantes. A way shorter by far than 
the overland journey the Olympians 
had been forced to make in their goat 
shapes. For the entrances to the un- 
derworld are few and no goat could 
have forced an entrance. The Elder 
caverns are guarded by great magical 
doors which opened only to certain 
sounds made on pitch pipes — as well 
as by those groups of ray warriors 
who make their homes about the en- 
trances and prey upon all men with 
impunity, having a safe place where 
no man can find them. The wheels of 
the mighty ancient vehicles, powered 
by the mysterious motors whose fuel 
never gave out, did not sink in these 
hard underworld roads hewn out from 
the basalt firmon of the world’s birth. 

Enceladus had chosen the upper- 
world for his attack upon the Olympian 
mount for the sake of surprise to be 
achieved in no other way, for the un- 
derworld ways were guarded — and -his 
surprise attack had been successful. 

But for the long road to Osiris’ 
Egyptian empire, he chose the under- 
world ways, straight as a stripg and 
wide as a river, for the wheels of his 
war-ray. 

So it was that even as Osiris and 
wily young Pan discussed how to en- 
trap Enceladus, the Gigante leader was 
laying the groundwork for a campaign 
to round up all the god-frauds that 
infested the world of man. 

Colorful, these giants, broad of 
beam, vast of frame, their good-na- 
tured faces always split in a wide, big- 
toothed grin, their long yellow hair 
braided and hung with bits of ribbon 
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or glittering gew-gaws inserted by the 
hands of their women, their arms al- 
ways ready to give each the other a 
help with the work. No sneering supe- 
riority to the little mortal men of the 
surface upon their faces ever; and in 
fact among them moved often the slight 
frames and quick, small feet of some 
surface men, invited to accompany 
them for the sake of learning the ways 
of the antique world. 

Enceladus had ideas about the fu- 
ture that included the training and use 
of these swarming bright-faced chil- 
dren of the sun-burnt upper world. 

A river of living force flowing 
through the vast tubes toward Africa, 
a river of gigantic laughter and ter- 
rific eff^ort, of vast, wheeled mecha- 
nisms that even the wisest of them 
could never have repaired had they 
broken. But the work of the Elder 
race seldom was known to need re- 
pair. Machines of great complexity 
were known to have been in constant 
use for centuries and their confidence 
in the leftover gear of the Elder peo- 
ple was not misplaced. 

Truth was, the Elder Ones had been 
of gigantic stature, and the Olympians’ 
claim to godhood was not nearly so 
valid as that of the giant race, who 
were truer sons of the ancients by the 
evidence of their size, obviously of 
more direct descent from the original 
Elder gods of earth. 

The rumble of the vast wheels with- 
in the echoing rock tubes, the giants’ 
voices a soft thunder of purpose, the 
chatter of the accompanying small 
wights from the surface, all eyes and 
observation for the chance to see the 
gods or the giants at their mysterious 
warrings and doings under the rocky 
shell of Mother Earth, was one whose 
excitement and mystery kept their 
blood at fever heat. The soft, tinkling 
laughs of the few surface women, the 


greater, more alive and vibrant songs 
and laughter of the women of the giant 
race — the giants were a vast and happy 
throng on their way to domination of 
the world for its good. The giants 
m.eant to eliminate forever the repres- 
sions and cruelties, the mysticism and 
misteaching of the frauds who had 
dominated earth to its detriment since 
that sad day the Elder race had aban- 
doned Earth. 

T TNDER Memphis, news of the on- 
^ sweeping horde at last reached the 
ears of Osiris and his guest Olympians. 
Jupiter’s knees began their so annoy- 
ing knocking again, for Enceladus’ in- 
trepid habit of taking the play out of 
his hands was too much for the All- 
father. The news called for a drastic 
change of plans, and for immediate 
and complete action. Crews were set 
to work blocking all the ancient ways 
from the north. Great walls were 
built across all the tubes from the 
northern caverns. But even as they 
were raised Jupiter’s too correct imag- 
ination saw the vast strength of the 
giants’ engines pushing them over like 
children’s blocks. Great dis-cannon 
ray were set behind each new-built 
wall. The least movement on the far 
side would set them going, and the 
arc of movement was welded so the 
giants, even if they managed to cap- 
ture the atomatic weapons, could not 
immediately turn them on the Egyp- 
tians. But as they worked, Osiris and 
Pan saw that nothing they could do 
in that way would be enough. The 
vast power of the Gigantes, equipped 
as they were with mightier weapons 
than the slighter-framed Gods could 
handle, would be their downfall. 

Osiris called a halt. After a whis- 
pered conference, the Egyptians as well 
as the Olympians were ordered to 
gather together their belongings for 
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flight. Except for Osiris, Pan and 
Jupiter, none of them could understand 
the reason for their flight, unless their 
suspicions that the Godheads were 
wholly turned craven were correct. As 
the last of their people rumbled off on 
the ancient rollat cargo carriers to- 
ward the southern underworld. Pan 
and the two brothers who were seem- 
ingly losing forever their absolute rule 
over more than half the known world, 
got busy. With the help of a dozen 
slaves they had retained from the gen- 
eral exodus, they began to roll scores 
of peculiar cylindrical containers from 
the ancient sealed warehouses of the 
Elder races. In such stores of un- 
known merchandise and goods of all 
kinds could be found some fantastic 
and unbelievable materials. 

These cylinders they hid about the 
chambers which had been used by 
Osiris for his palace: under his huge 
sun-throne, behind the nude statues 
that simulated the titanic majesty of 
beauty of the Elder race in the niches 
of the chambers, wherever a cylinder 
could be hidden from the casual eye by 
any subtle device so that its true nature 
would not be grasped by the careless 
giants. On some of the cylinders Pan 
mounted tiny lights with shades so that 
they might be mistaken for lamp 
stands. 

On the outlet cock of each cylinder 
Osiris personally placed a tiny mecha- 
nism, looking somewhat like a modern 
wrist watch. He spent much of the 
little time remaining to them adjusting 
each of the face dials to the same set- 
ting. Then, even as the far rumble 
of the approaching horde’s vehicles 
struck their ears they mounted a swift 
passenger rollat and spun off down the 
smooth-floored tubes to join the retreat 
of their people. And the giants moved 
victoriously into the domain of Osiris 
as they had into Olympus, without 


armed resistance. 

It was a happy victory for them. 
Disappointed and discouraged by the 
inconclusive nature of their battles with 
Pluto’s impregnable cavern fortresses, 
this easy victory was a needed spur to 
their spirit. Again they had defeated 
the opce dreaded gods’ might without 
a blow being struck. It was true that 
the so-called gods had little stomach 
for a real fight. They had driven the 
giants to desperation and then could 
not face that desperation. Well, so 
be it. 

From here on, godding will be a dif- 
ferent racket than it has been in the 
past, mused Enceladus, seated on the 
great rayed sun-throne of the powerful 
Osiris. The blood that flowed through 
Osiris’ veins had proven as craven as 
that in his brother’s, Jupiter. 

“Mechaneus!” snorted Enceladus, 
“He knows about as much of the an- 
tique wizard mechanical science as a 
bull-frog of flying.” 

A GREAT, black bear skin be- 
'^fore the flaming gold of the sun- 
throne, Enceladus’ mate, the huge and 
lusty beauty, Fayal, played with their 
son. Rolling and hugging his rosy, 
active rotundity, she laughed deep in 
her throat. 

Osiris’ stores of rich-spiced Eg3q}tian 
wines, blue and sparkling inwardly 
v/ith tiny, flashing bubbles of light, 
was flowing freely into many a vast 
goblet in brawny giant hands about 
the throne room. Meats were roasting 
over the heat rods all about the end- 
less and rich chambers of Osiris’ many- 
tunneled antique den. The great giant 
children ran and screamed in play 
everywhere, swung upon the gold- 
worked hangings with their Ibis and 
their nude girlish figures and hawks 
and papyrus worked into them in end- 
less detail. They squabbled at mar- 
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bles, played with the jewels from 
Osiris’ coffers, or played at leap-frog 
on the soft, rich beds of Osiris’ harem. 

Enceladus leaned' back in satiate 
contemplation of his newly won rich- 
ness of being, his great, black-bristled 
hand held aloft a tall horn of the 
mead from the Elders’ ancient stores 
of drink — that drink called nectar of 
old-time and highly valued because of 
its tremendous exhilarating and nour- 
ishing qualities. Enceladus drank 
deep to the future of all brave men 
everywhere and vowed to let no se- 
cretive, furtive god-gang ever again 
rest in evil monopoly of the fruits of 
the antique wisdom. And even as he 
planned to set broadcast to every 
scholar in the known world the an- 
tique writings explaining the formulas 
and methods used to obtain surcease 
from age and d^ath, to give to all mor- 
tals ever5rwhere the ancient secrets of 
defeating age by the use of ichor and 
extraction by njagnetic rays of the age 
cause from the body of man — even as 
these mighty and benevolent plans re- 
volved in his exhilarated mind — re- 
peated unheard clicks came softly from 
the devilish mechanisms Osiris had set 
upon the mysterious cylinders from the 
vaults of the ancient laboratories. 

A gray, almost invisible gas stole 
softly hissing from the cylinders to 
mingle with the close air of the cavern 
• stealthily, undiscernibly! And with 
the gas into the many-roomed cavern 
of vast antique beauty and wizardry 
came the spirit called Death and 
perched upon the back of Enceladus’ 
new-won throne. 

Sleep came gently to the race of 
Gigantes, now here, now there they laid 
them wearily down to rest. And Ence- 
ladus’ great, kind head nodded tiredly 
over his table-wide shoulders where he 
sat, clad in the shining antique ray- 
proof metal. His terrible limbs, long- 


muscled and relaxed, stretched out, 
and he smiled sleepily down upon his 
wife’s huge alluring beauty where she 
slept near-nude upon a bearskin at his 
feet. His son prattled busily at his 
play and pulled at the golden braids of 
fine hair about his mother’s sleeping 
dear face, until his active, strong, little 
limbs at last ceased their sport and the 
ever-sleep came and sat on his eye- 
lids. 

The weird, stony faces of the alien 
Elder race stared quietly, aghast at the 
spectacle of the silent, ruthless murder 
of a whole race — and seemed to try 
to tug a release from the stone bodies 
the vanished artist had given them. 

And the mighty life-power of them 
did conquer the stony grasp in which 
their enigmatic likenesses were en- 
cased, to tug a release that fate denied 
them. The life force of the Elder Gods 
that day did tug some kind of release 
or freedom from the rocks of the an- 
cient city tunnels, and came down to 
the dying Gigantes who were their 
true sons and wakened them one by 
one from the death-sleep that claimed 
them. Something weird and kindly 
brushed softly against the cheek of 
dying Enceladus, and with an effort 
that shook his limbs like palsy he 
stood erect and tottered to the bode- 
horn where it hung above his dying 
woman and blew a great rolling ware- 
note from it. 

CO WITH Death itself wrapping 
^ about their linlbs and chaining the 
vast life-strength in them, Enceladus 
and a score of his strongest loaded the 
bodies of his people into as many great 
rollats and set them churning down 
the great tube-ways toward the north. 

So it was that Enceladus fled from 
the gods he despised, and found him- 
self with some dozen rollats and five 
score giants in them, and but fifty or 
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so able warriors and the rest women 
and children, all that were left about 
him in his direction of flight — and for 
all he knew all that were left alive of 
the victorious horde that had come so 
happily south. 

The tears in their eyes obscured their 
driving, and reckless were their hands 
upon the great wheel guides of the 
antique rollats. Fast behind them 
their sweeping penetrative rays re- 
vealed the armies of Osiris and the 
vengeful band of Olympians, unsated 
by the death of the mass of the giants, 
still athirst for the blood of the last 
of the survivors. 

, Northward and northward the huge 
wheeled Gigante rollats sped. Now 
and then a lucky distance shot dropped 
a man or shattered a rollat and their 
force grew smaller. Floors level as 
water — still water — the great river- 
wide tubes bored by the vast science 
of the Elder races were ideal for speed' 
on wheels. The atomic-dis motors 
fueled forever by the magic of the an- 
cients that made a piece of rock be- 
come everlasting power sources — there 
was no limit to the speed or distance 
these magic chariots of the true gods 
could travel on the roads for which 
they were designed. The chase 
mounted in speed and the distance be- 
came vast behind them where lay their 
brothers and friends, murdered by the 
stealthy gas of Osiris. 

The Egyptians had spread, as they 
passed Y after Y of the tubes, to en- 
circle the whole rear of their flight and 
there was no doubling back. Now 
the Egyptians had sent speedy rollats 
around their Gigante wide-ranging ray- 
fire, which they feared to approach 
closely, to head off their flight from 
Greece where a force of giants waited 
in Olympus and in their further home. 
This encirclement nearly complete, 
Enceladus had made an opening with 


his murderously accurate fire and 
plunged through, his dis-cannons blaz- 
ing in desperation, toward the lands 
now called Italy, then but a range of 
mountains above the Mediterranean 
valley. Three miles down under the 
solid basalt these surface details meant 
but little, but linceladus was aware 
that he had been cut off from his home 
bases and must fare northward into the 
unknown caverns of Italy and Spain 
and circle back toward Greece. But 
Enceladus lacked the knowledge that 
all these caverns to the north were 
filled with the lava of Mt. Etna, poison- 
ous with smoke and deadly volcanic 
gas accumulations, though his nose at 
last told him what his wisdom had not 
taught him. 

TpNCELADUS came to a dead stop, 
for volcanos in the cavern world 
are feared and understood; one can- 
not even approach them in the great 
underworld tubes, for the collected 
gases are deadly. Furiously the last 
of the Gigante chieftains wheeled his 
great antique war-ray rollat tank about, 
and setting all his rays at extreme-dis- 
tance focus, leveling every weapon 
carefully at breast height, he charged 
back upon the Egyptians, every auto- 
ray-cannon blazing its own arc of 
death. Beside him his brothers swept 
the great master weapon of the tank 
across the whole circle of enemy ray, 
and Egyptians’ screaming and shat- 
tered bodies littered the floor in their 
wrecked vehicles as he crashed through 
the line of blazing death ray that had 
thought to pin him to the flaming breast 
of Mt. Etna’s underworld fires. 

There was no escape, and well Ence- 
ladus knew it. There was no way now 
to flee, for he could not turn his back 
and run; he was in too close range. 
On two wheels the huge motor tank 
war-ray, a Titan’s most deadly tool 
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of motile war, wheeled and again cut 
back through the ranks of Osiris’ min- 
ions, seeking out the Olympians to take 
them with him into death. But far to 
-the rear came lumbering the Egyptian 
and Olympian pantheons, sheathed in 
the best of Osiris’ armor for ray, and 
careful to stay well behind the pursuit. 
Again Enceladus turned and wound 
through the endless labyrinths about 
the volcanic fires, hoping that the fear 
of the volcanic gases might hold back 
pursuit. But quartering as he must to 
keep his cannon mouths flaming at the 
enemy — for to let them time to get a 
fixed focus upon his speeding, death- 
dealing chariot was his end — ^he could 
not elude them. 

But Enceladus had somehow lost the 
hand of fortune for ahead the great 
tube closed in a welter of slow-flowing 
flame that was the blood of Etna, seeth- 
ing here far below. Tiny needles of 
force ate now at his mind, for the far- 
ranging view rays can be used to 
project tiny cutting needles of fire, and 
behind him now exploded too the bolts 
of the dis-ray nearer and nearer. A 
flashing barricade of force rays barred 
every way but the way into the heart 
of the volcano. With all the strength 
of his great body resisting the floods 
of weakness from the detrimental rays 
of the Egyptian projectors, his mind 
ablur with the tiny needles of fire cut- 
ting away the sense in his mind, his 
eyes blinded with sweat and smoke and 
deadly gases, Enceladus still fought on 
as the terrible lances of fiery doom 
stabbed ever nearer, spears of ap- 
proaching doom. 

Behind the circle of war-mech slowly 
closing on the last of the sons of Coelus 
and Terra, Jupiter brought up now the 
slower but heavier ray-weapons, to 
clinch at last the irons of death upon 
the struggling giant who refused to ac- 
cept defeat. 


'^YPHON, his heavy black brows 
and great lean face inscrutable, had 
stood silently by his brother through 
all the turmoil of the coming of the 
Olympians and the onslaught of the 
Gigantes. Now, when the order for 
retreat had been given, he had taken 
the dismissing nod of his cunning 
brother as an order to leave, and had 
accompanied the palace household and 
guard as it sp>ed through the ways, 
clogged as they were with the confusion 
of wheeled mechanisms and armed sol- 
diery which were the great armies of 
Osiris withdrawing from the prepared 
defenses. T5q)hon was biding his time, 
but that time had somehow seemed to 
descend so swiftly upon him that he 
doubted his ability to judge the mo- 
ment. As his chariot jockeyed its way 
through the press of men and gear to- 
ward the rear, he nodded inscrutably 
to this officer — and had Osiris seen and 
interpreted these exchanged looks, it 
would have meant his head. But Ty- 
phon was an opportunist and he must 
be ready. 

When the sudden news of the gas 
death of the bulk of the invading giants 
reached Typhon, he knew his moment 
had come. For Osiris had set out in 
pursuit of the fleeing remnants of En- 
celadus’ mighty force, and the army of 
Egyptians was in his hands, his com- 
mand. For Osiris, in his excitement at 
sudden success, had called up but a few 
of the great wheeled war-mech to pur- 
sue the fleeing giants, had not even in- 
quired as to who should stay and who 
go. And those officers who had de- 
layed in joining the pursuit were his 
men — Typhon’s — for his hour had 
struck. 

Swiftly T5q)hon drew his men about 
him, and with much idle chatter to 
cover their intent, they mounted the 
vast-wheeled bulk of the war-ray that 
was the far-reaching weapon which was 
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to hold in awe and fear all the army of 
Osiris. For with it they could reach and 
kill every man in all that array of pow- 
er. Swift the daggers plied as Typhon 
and his jebel officers took over this 
mighty weapon of the Elder people, and 
swift they were to swing the great sight- 
ing rays upon each doubtful man who 
they thought might have a dangerous 
loyalty to Osiris. Within minutes there 
were no high ranking officers alive who 
had not previously sworn to serve Ty- 
phon’s vaulting ambition. 

“Now, when my dear brother re- 
turns, we will have a hot reception 
ready for him, eh! We’ll take his or- 
ders, his paltry gifts, no more. Death 
to Osiris, I say! ” Typhon’s black brows 
wore murder as if the garment fitted 
well, and the bloodthirsty glance he 
bent upon his lesser-bodied followers 
was agleam with a lust to find one of 
them of a mind to balk him. His full 
lips hung open slackly, and a slight 
twist to his mouth gave his face the kill- 
er’s look. He held all that host, that 
army in the palm of his hand, with his 
fingers on the huge sighting levers of 
the vast war-ray, and the feel of power 
was good. He meant to hold it so, for 
so long as vigilance would keep it there. 

Swiftly the great army toiled, setting 
all the confusion of gear the giants had 
brought there to rights, activating the 
tremendous war-ray of Enceladus, set- 
ting all of them apoint upon the north 
ways that Osiris would return upon, a 
vastly greater mass of ray-mech than 
even Typhon had ever seen in use at 
one time before. All of Osiris’ cen- 
turies of collecting of the antique weap- 
ons through all the underworld, plus 
the superior weapons the Gigante’s 
army had brought, made for Typhon an 
array of power that no other in the 
underworld had ever had under his 
command. 

The gleaming, intricate enigmas of 


the Elder science, all pointing their ter- 
rible snouts toward the north; the si- 
lently waiting warriors, swinging thei^ 
view rays’ forty and fifty miles range 
in wide arcs across the whole vast vault 
of tremendous ancient buildings; tier 
on tier of roads and mansions of metal 
and rock; every tiny pathway and 
every great, river-wide road from the 
north, was watched »by a dozen great 
penetrative eyes, bringing into mag- 
netic focus even the dust on the far 
roads. Not a rat scurried across the 
field of vision, thirty miles away, that 
was not noted by Typhon’s warriors. 
He did not mean to drop this plum of 
all Egypt that had suddenly fallen into 
his lap. Not Typhon. 

at last Jupiter had his enemy 
on the crosshairs of the deadliest 
weapon in all that vast array of ma- 
chines. With savage, snarling pleasure 
the “All-father” swung the firing lever 
down to the full-on pin. The dread 
flow of positronic force leaped out, en- 
gulfing the whole mass of the war-tank 
with Enceladus and his wife and son, 
his brother and three great giant war- 
riors — and the whole mass shrunk and 
coiled swiftly into many little bloody 
curlicues of flesh and metal, torn asun- 
der by the mighty twisting magnetic 
whorls of the dread flow of awful force. 
Pan turned his back upon the scene 
and upon the murderous set face of 
Jupiter his leader, and as he vomited 
his eyes were wet with strange uncalled 
tears; for Pan knew now surely that 
the ways of the gods were wrong. But 
what could a man do? 

'Vj' OW the dark came slowly upon the 
scene of the last struggle of the 
Giants against the ignorance that was 
wiping out all the wisdom left for men 
by his parent race, as the blazing arcs 
of steady fire from the sweeping auto- 
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fire rays were shut off one by one. Down 
the far ways the lights from the watch 
rays went out, and over all the scene 
but one or two kept watch while camp 
was made, water brought, and beds 
prepared. Far above the caverns, on 
the surface world, night too came down 
softly, slowly spreading her great dark- 
feathered wings of blackness over the 
death of the leader of a race that loved 
men, a mighty race — and her mothering 
face was wet with tears, or was it rain? 

The gold rings in the ears of Venus 
sparkled redly in the fitfully flaring 
far-fires of the molten lava flows, 
spreading a harsh blood-red light over 
the Olympians’ encampment. Above 
them reared the fire-ruined facades of 
the enigmatic, alien antique mansions, 
so huge they were not homes to men. 
The great ray-tanks were drawn up in 
rows as far as the eye could reach, and 
here and there cook fires shone through 
the hot dark. 

The girdling mysterious ornament 
that was Venus’ zone moved enticingly 
with swaying hips as she sidled up to 
Mars. The great-bodied warrior’s face 
softened into the look of an adoring 
slave. 

“The big booby,” growled Vulcan. 
“She winds him around her fingers more 
easily than she does me.” 

Pan murmured consolingly into Vul- 
can’s ear, where he sat beside him on 
the polished granite of the fallen stone- 
work. The red and white veinings in 
the stone writhed in the strange fell 
light from the far volcanic fires like 
living snakes speaking the forgotten 
magical tongue with the shapings of 
their bodies. 

“So does Pythis with me, as she 
pleases. It is woman’s way, and stu- 
pidity alone would have it otherwise. 
Where there is love, there is betrayal, 
and pain and jealousy to tell that love 
lives. As long as love lives, life will 


contain interest. Would you have it oth- 
erwise?” 

“Yes!” snarled Vulcan and clumped 
limping off to his chariot. The night 
rang for a moment with the furious 
thunder of his horse’s hooves, for VuJ- 
can was going home, alone. 

Pan watched him sadly, and mur- 
mured: 

“Vulcan, you are right! The gods 
are a bunch of traitors to all men, as 
V enus is to you. But tonight has shown 
me that Earth itself is accursed, for 
some foul reason. The gods are blind, 
are not good. Wise and mentally 
healthy men like yourself, Vulcan, and 
like fallen Enceladus, are likewise ac- 
cursed, and their fine plans for men 
come to naught. The blindness that 
has been in my eyes has been lifted by 
some magic.” 

Pan, sitting alone, listening to the 
fire-shot darkness, picked up his sjnrinx 
and plaintively the dark quivered with 
the melancholy invitation to love that 
is Pan’s alone. Pan’s song said: 

“Love today and find happiness, for 
tomorrow you die. For the ignorant 
gods have destroyed the wisdom that 
would have made life worthwhile — and 
what can you do about it?” 

The white body of Echo, the nymph, 
stole softly and timidly from the great 
rollat where she had been hiding, and 
came arid sat close to Pan, listening to 
his pipes. Pan touched her softly upon 
the arm with his hand, and she sat and 
stroked his back, staring moodily at 
the far fires. 

The night of ignorance for all men 
closed down darker than, ever upon the 
exulting Olympians and centuries went 
by in that darkness. Now we know 
again what the gods are, and what they 
were, and what they hid from us, and 
what something like them still hides 
and is even less worthy than the pagan 
gods for that hiding. 
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^FTER the sleep had gone from 
their eyes, the host that was Osiris’ 
army took their leave from the Olym- 
pians and wound southward to meet 
their death at the hancis of Typhon. 
The Olympians went north and east to 
Greece again, and eventually won back 
Olympus from the remaining giants. 
And in time they all died, and were 
well-nigh forgotten but for the blather- 
ing of scholar-mystics who believed in 
them.® And later there was the fur- 
ther blather of scholars who thought 
them myths, personifications of natural 
forces, etc., etc. In truth little is defi- 
nitely known about them except that 
they were extremely careless with whom 
they slept and by whom they had chil- 
dren, and that fact is pretty well 
vouched for. But the wisdom that they 
used to prolong their lives broods still 
in the forgotten records of the Elder 
people’s vast cavern homes. One day 


those records may be deciphered and 
added to the pitiful store of useless 
knowledge we have acquired. May it 
prove more useful than is usual with 
such findings. 

THE END 


^ The descendants of these fraudulent latter- 
gods did remain to rule the underworld and to 
keep their dog-in-the-manger secrets from all men. 
And their ignorant misuse of the mechanical and 
electrical wizardry of the ancients ended finally 
in such degeneration for their racial stock that 
they became known as the gnomes, the devils, the 
trolls, etc. And the underworld became known 
variously as Hell, the Elder World, Fairyland, Elf- 
land and what have you. Even today these devils 
and these gnomes exist, and of many of them it 
can be said that their every intent is toward de- 
struction. But the spirit that animated Enceladus 
lives still among them, and is man’s best friend. 
’This battle between the principles that animated 
the giants against the evil selfishness of the latter- 
gods still goes on today in one form or another 
deep under our feet. And those of you who can 
find a way to help the white cause — beware the 
disillusion that paralyzes such effort. Prometheus’ 
plans must some day be realized — be completed. 




O F FfJI M OJ§ s SCIENTISTS 

By ALEXANDER BLADE 


Hudoll VViclta UA 


R udolf VIRCHOW, German pathologist 
and politician, was born on October 13, 
1821, at Schivelbein, in Pomerania. He 
graduated in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and became professor of an- 
atomy there. 

During the political disturbances of 1848-1849 
in Prussia, he took a decided stand against the 
government, which cost him his position at the 
university, and led him to accept the chair of 
pathological anatomy at the University of Wurtz- 
burg in Bavaria, where his reputation as a lecturer 
on his special subject, cellular pathology, became 
so great, that in 18S6 he was recalled to Berlin, 
and his political views overlooked. As director of 
the Pathological Institute he formed a center for 
research from where a constant stream of original 
work flowed. He made the medical school the 


most famous in Europe during his lifetime. 

Retaining, with great independence, his position 
against the encroachments by the royalists on the 
liberties of the people, he was elected in 1862 as 
a Deputy to the Prussian Lower House, and at 
once rose to the position of leader of the opposi- 
tion. During the Franco-Prussian War (1870- 
1871), and the events which followed resulting 
in the formation of the German Empire under the 
leadership of Bismarck, he continued active in 
politics, as a leading member of the Fortschritts- 
partei, or Progressists; while at the same time re- 
taining the respect of the imperialists, as well as 
his connection with the University of Beilin, where 
he ranked up to the last, as the most famous 
pathologist in Europe. He took a leading part 
in the local and municipal politics of Berlin, and 
as a member of the municipal council was largely 
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responsible for the transformation which came 
over the city in the last thirty years of the 19th 
century. It was his unceasing efforts that secured 
for its inhabitants the drainage system, sewage 
farms and good water-supply. 

Before his time Pathology — ^the study of disease 
— was in no sense a science, that is, a classified 
collection of well demonstrated facts or phenom- 
ena. It was little more than a collection of the- 
ories, and guesses. Its remedies were drugs, whose 
chemical composition was unknown, and even the 
nature and action of foods were unexplained mys- 
teries. It remained for Virchow to throw a strong, 
almost blinding, light on this darkness, by enun- 
ciating and demonstrating, such a conception of 
the constitution of the living body, as was funda- 
mental in its character, and upon which as a basis, 
a rational system for the treatment of diseases of 
all kinds could be raised. This was the system of 
cellular pathology, which is not difficult to under- 
stand as a whole. 

All parts of all organs, tissues, and liquids of 
the body, are either composed of cells, or are in 
part or wholly, the product of cells. This is the 
fundamental and demonstrated fact. The liquids 
of the body, as the blood, differ from the solider 
parts, as the flesh, bones, etc., only in that they 
have fluid intercellular substance in their composi- 
tion. Cells are the conductors or transporters of 
vital functions. The condition that we call health, 
is the result of normality in cell function; and 
which we denominate disease, is due to cell func- 
tional abnormity. Whenever the latter state is 
apparent, as in fever, chill, pain, decay, etc., the 
ultimate cause is to be found in the cells of the 
deranged organ, tissue or fluid, and the remedies 
indicated, are those which experience has shown 
will act upon those particular cells, or upon the 
cellular system as a whole. 

TN HIS book on “Cellular-Pathologie,” published 
at Berlin in 1858, he established what Lord 
Lister described as the “true and fertile doctrine 


that every morbid structure consists of cells which 
have been derived from pre-existing cells as a 
progeny.” 

Virchow made many important contributions 
to histology and morbid anatomy and to the study 
of particular diseases. The classification into epi- 
thelial organs, connectivie tissues, and the more 
specialized muscle and nerve, was largely due to 
him; and he proved the presence of neuroglia 
in the brain and spinal cord, discovered crystalling 
haematoidine, and made out the basic structure! 
of the umbilical cord. 

Another science which Virchow cultivated with 
conspicuous success was anthropology. In eth- 
nology he published a volume of essays on the; 
physical anthropology of the Germans, with spe- 
cial reference to the Frisians; and at his instance 
a census, which yielded remarkable results, was 
carried out among school children throughout 
Germany, to determine the relative distribution 
of 'blondes and brunettes. 

Wide as were Virchow’s studies, and successful 
as he was in all, yet the foremost place must bej 
given to his achievements in pathological investi- 
gation. Naturally, since his time, pathology as a 
science has been much enlarged, extended, sub- 
divided and specialized; but the basic principle 
upon which the structure of the medical art of the 
present day has been erected, remains as emmci- 
ated by him. 

The Pathological Institute and Museum at 
Berlin, erected by the German government in 
accordance with his designs, is his greatest ma- 
terial monument. At the time of his death, in 
1902, it contained over 23,000 specimens, which 
have been more than doubled since. So great 
was his renown, and so immense the benefits that 
his work has conferred upon the world of suffering 
humanity, that upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of his 80th birthday by a complinientary 
dinner in Berlin, testimonial dinners were simul- 
taneously held in many of the large cities of Eu- 
rope and in several of those in the United States. 


★ 

O NE of the most amazing inventions to be 
reported is a signal storage used by the 
German Submarine Command to send and 
receive a dozen or more messages in a fraction of 
a second. The best way to locate an enemy sub- 
marine, next to pouncing on it from the air unex- 
pectedly, is to put a fix on it by means of radio 
direction finders. Subs would rarely send large 
.numbers of messages from the same place as it was 
■just inviting the anti-sub patrol, but it was neces- 
sary that these messages be sent and received so 
German scientists went to work. 

The sending set was no particular problem, but 
the receiving set slowed things down. After the 
sub bad surfaced and sent all of its messages 
almost instantly, the signals would be received, 
amplified and projected on the screen of a cathode- 
ray tube of such persistence that THE SIGNALS 


★ 

COULD BE STORED FOR THREE WEEKS if 
so desired. This made it possible for the receiving 
operator to attend to any business that needed 
immediate attention, and to decode the sub's mes- 
sages at his convenience. 

The receiver consists of a cathode-ray tube 
beam which scans a plate covered with a layer of 
microscopic quartz particles embedded in a photo- 
electric base. These particles hold a charge which 
varies with the intensity of the scanning beam. 
To transcribe the stored record, a beam of either 
infra-red or ultra-violet is directed at the photo- 
electric plate, each point of which emits electrons 
in proportion to the charge at that point. An 
electromagnet lens focuses the streams of electrons’ 
on a fluorescent screen, producing a visible image 
which will last for IS minutes provided the plate 
continues to receive ultra-violet or infra-red rays. 


SILENT SUBMARINE SIGNALS 





The World Beyond 

by Guy Archette 


There are other worlds distant from ours 

by more than space; by something like — infinity 
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She lay there, a lovely visloh in a world 
separated from ours by infinity 
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S EVERAL years have passed since 
that day the telephone rang. 
O’Gara is unrememtered and un- 
sung. No doubt that is as he would 
have wished it. He was one of those 
who, by choice, tread so lightly their 
path among men that they leave no 
imprint to mark their passing. 

He shunned publicity in any form. 
He wrote no papers, gave no speeches. 
He made absolutely no announcements 


concerning his work — the merest whis- 
per of which, I know, would have awed 
and startled the world. 

In its hall of fame, science has dedi- 
cated no niche to his achievements. 
There is not even so much as a record 
of his most momentous discovery. I 
should have made up for that omission 
long before, I suppose— but any state- 
ments of mine would have required 
proof. And who could have read any 
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meaning into the fused and blackened 
ruins which were left of his device? 

I was privileged to know O’Gara. 
I was one of a rare few to whom the 
door was opened upon his mind and 
work. Toward the last, I believe, I 
was the only friend and confidant he 
had. 

Thus I shall assume that I possess 
sufficient authority to attempt the tell- 
ing of O’Gara’s story. It is a story 
that must be told, and I have already 
delayed too long. I have felt the 
urgency of it growing within me over 
the years. To continue keeping from 
the world a message so tremendously 
significant and inspiring would be a 
grave injustice. For in my own mind 
at least, I am convinced that O’Gara’s 
story holds the ultimate answer to all 
human living. 

I became acquainted with O’Gara at 
Steele Institute of Technology, where 
I was taking an advanced course 
in electronic engineering. O’Gara at- 
tended one of my classes, sharing a 
seat next to mine. Patrick Sean O’Gara 
was his full name, and one rather ex- 
pected him to look as Irish as it sounded 
— red-haired, perhaps, with a freckled 
face and laughing blue eyes. But he 
might just as well have been a Slav or 
a Latin as far as appearances were 
concerned. He was tall, gaunt, and 
walked with a stoop. His deep-set, 
liquid brown eyes peered with a kind 
of mournful shyness from under his 
mop of unruly black hair. His com- 
plexion was dark, his cheeks and jaws 
shadowed further with the stubble of 
a bear^ which no amount of careful 
shaving could possibly remove. There 
was something vaguely yet insistently 
suggestive of Lincoln about his features. 
He always semed to be awkwardly and 
carelessly dressed, the sleeves of his 
suits too short for him, the collars of his 
shirts too large. 


It was some time before O’Gara and 
I spoke to each other. In common 
with the rest of the students, I at first 
regarded him as queer. He would slouch 
ganglingly into the room, when class 
began, his eyes on the floor. He ex- 
changed no greetings, nor did he make 
any friendly overtures. He was not 
disinterested or misanthropic — as I was 
later to learn — but simply too shy and 
indrawn to make advances. He would 
take his seat silently and become im- 
mersed in a textbook. During class, 
he listened deeply and attentively, 
without stirring, his gaze fixed on some- 
thing in the distance. 

He always seemed to know the 
answers to questions that were put to 
him by our instructor. His responses 
were made without hesitation or grop- 
ing. When requested to give a report 
on some subject of the moment, he 
would speak brilliantly and concisely, 
in a low, tenor voice, his eyes avoiding 
the faces before liim with characteristic 
shyness. 

In the laboratory, during the alter- 
nate periods we spent there, he worked 
swiftly and deftly, with a kind of deep, 
instinctive knowledge of the equipment. 
His experiments always seemed to be 
correct. He was soon far ahead of us, 
working on ideas of his own. 

GRADUALLY we became aware of 
his genius. The more understand- 
ing among us began to realize that his 
aloofness was due to a nature inherently 
shy and retiring rather than unfriendly. 
And before much longer many of us 
were exchanging greetings with him, 
and now and then a few casual words 
of conversation. In speech, as in 
actions, he was quiet and unassuming. 
But behind his diffidence was an un- 
usually keen and penetrating mind, 
with an astonishing range and grasp 
of scientific detail. 
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Our acquaintance began with the 
borrowing of a jjencil. I had lost or 
mislaid the automatic one I habitually 
carried with me, becoming aware of it 
during class. O’Gara was in the seat 
beside me, and I asked if I might bor- 
row one of his. He complied with an 
instant grin that seemed engagingly 
and incongruously boyish. After class 
the returning of the pencil led to a 
simple conversation. It was time for 
lunch, and we were on our way out 
of the building. Impulsively, I sug- 
gested to O’Gara that he have lunch 
with me. 

He hesitated, looking at me some- 
what startledly, and then nodded. “I’m 
glad you asked,” he said. 

Later, when we faced each other over 
a cafeteria table, I told O’Gara of my 
interests and of what I hoped to do 
after finishing at the Institute. He 
listened intently, nodding at intervals 
as I spoke. 

“I’ve been doing some work with 
television myself,” he said presently. 
“But television is only one angle of 
what I’m interested in.” 

“You mean you intend to get a job 
in some other field?” 

“Not exactly.” He stirred his coffee 
a moment, in silence, as though delib- 
erating. He looked at me suddenly and 
added, “I plan to do some private 
research.” 

My curiosity was immediately 
aroused, but somehow I couldn’t pre- 
sume the familiarity necessary to ques- 
tion him on the subject. I sought for 
a response which would be indirect, yet 
leave him an opening to continue. 

“Private research is something to 
dream about,” I told him. “I have 
some ideas kicking around, but they’re 
too long range. I’ll need a job for the 
money to work on them. You must 
have something in mind that’ll bring 
quick results.” 


O’Gara shook his black thatch. “My 
idea is long range, too. Very long range. 
But I’ll be able to work on it. My folks 
left me some money, you see. And I 
have another source of income from 
a couple of patents, besides. Just lucky, 
I suppose — though it all really doesn’t 
amount to much.” He shrugged as 
though to emphasize the point. 

He said nothing more on the topic 
of his projected research, and I was 
left for the moment with my curiosity 
unsatisfied. Knowing the brilliance of 
his work at the Institute, I sensed that 
whatever he had in mind would be 
unusual and highly important. I was 
even more certain of this from the 
further bits of personal information 
which O’Gara subsequently revealed. 

He already had a laboratory of his 
own, it seemed, which was at his home 
in a distant part of the state. His work 
there had led him into fields about 
which he had little specialized knowl- 
edge. He was attending the Institute to 
prepare himself further for the mys- 
terious research work he had mentioned 
— and upon which, it now appeared, 
he was already started. 

T WAS somewhat amazed to learn the 
true extent of his scientific back- 
ground. He told me of his studies 
previously, at two large universities. 
He had delved into every branch of 
knowledge in the physical realm. His 
talk touched casually on optics and 
nuclear structure, and moved easily 
from electricity to the nature of light. 

More than a little awed, I asked, 
“And you studied all that because of 
the research you plan to do?” 

O’Gara nodded slowly. “I need all 
of it, you know. Sometimes I wonder 
if it will be enough— just enough, even 
for a start. There’s so much science 
hasn’t discovered yet. One of those 
things may be the one, final, vital bit 
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of information ITl need. And if that 
happens — ” He shook his head, smiling 
with a touch of wryness. “I suppose 
I’m biting off more than I’ll be able 
to chew.” 

I had no further chance just then 
to draw him out on the subject of his 
work. The lunch period had passed 
all too quickly, and it was time to re- 
turn to the Institute. 

Our friendship developed swiftly in 
the weeks that followed. I have never 
fully understood why O’Gara chose to 
add me to his list of few intimates. It 
might have been due to some affinity 
between us, a merging of personalities 
too fine and delicate for me to grasp 
in its full implications. For I can hardly 
lay claim to a better than average level 
of mind and character. But O’Gara 
trusted me. And when the time came, 
he lighted my way to knowledge which’, 
I am certain, woffid otherwise have 
remained in total darkness. Without 
doubt, that is enough. 

We began quite frequently to spend 
our evenings together. We would have 
dinner in the Loop and later take in a 
movie or a play. Sometimes we would 
simply stroll along the lake front and 
talk. O’Gara possessed a seemingly 
inexhaustible reservoir of topics, and 
could discourse on Spinoza or Freud 
with the same depth and fluidity that 
he did on Irish folklore. And I was be- 
ginning to learn something about his 
moods, which ranged from moments of 
bubbling light-heartedness to periods 
of the most intense depression. JBut at 
the same time, I was gaining bit by bit 
an understanding of the idea which 
dominated his entire life. 

“There is much more to the world 
than we see here,” he said one eve- 
ning. He gestured about the lamp-lit 
spaciousness of Grant Park, where we 
sat on a bench. “We know there are 
many things our unaided senses can’t 


detect. Our instruments and machines 

tell us about them — cosmic rays, radio 

waves, magnetic currents . . . But what 

else is there that our instruments and 
\. 

machines haven’t discovered for us 
yet?” 

“We’ll know eventually,” I said. 
“Science is making a lot of advances.” 

“I don’t intend to wait,” O’Gara 
said. 

“We’re blind,” he remarked some 
time later. “So pitifully blind. And 
deaf. We are conscious only of a 
tiny part of the true world we live in. 
There’s a bit of poetry that explains 
what I mean.” He quoted it softly. 

“ . . . tapping the five-sensed cane 
of mind 

Amid such greater glories 

That I am worse than blind.” 

TIIE WAS silent a moment. “Per- 
haps,” he went on, his voice slow 
and musing, “the true world is so vast 
and crowded with unknown sensations, 
that if our awareness were somehow 
opened to them, their wonders would 
stun us.” 

“It seems logical,” I said. “But I 
don’t exactly see how there could be 
so much more to the world, as you seem 
to think.” 

“My ideas are based on an extension 
of known scientific facts,” O’Gara told 
me. “Science has already learned that 
there is more to the world than we 
ordinarily perceive. There are super- 
sonic frequencies — sounds that go be- 
yond the range of human hearing. And 
there are colors below the infra-red and 
above the ultra-violet' that are invisible 
to us. Even solid objects can be made 
to move so swiftly that we are unable 
to see them. An airplane propeller, 
for example. Or a tightly drawn wire. 
These phenomena indicate that a much 
greater world exists beyond our sensory 
range.” 
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He brought up the subject again, on 
another occasion. “We can go even 
beyond that. If we are unable to 
realize the true extent of our world, 
because of sense limitations, it may be 
that there are other worlds about us 
as well, of which we are completely 
unaware.” 

“About us?” I said. “You mean 
right here — occupying the same space 
at the same time?” 

He nodded. “Why not? The very 
solidity of our world is only relative. 
Everything is made up of atoms. And 
there are spaces within the atom fully 
as vast as those between the planets in 
our solar system. The spaces between 
the components of one single atom may 
be occupied by the components of a 
hundred other atoms, each possessing 
a different vibration rate, and each 
vibration rate constituting a different 
world.” 

He leaned toward me in suddenly 
heightened earnestness. “John — I be- 
lieve that this is actually the case. I 
believe that our world — the world we 
see here — is interpenetrated by numer- 
ous other worlds, co-existent with ours, 
but each possessing a different vibration 
rate which makes one invisible and im- 
material to the other.” 

I stared at him, and he went on, “We 
do not perceive these other worlds or 
planes of vibration, nor do we have the 
slightest knowledge of them, because 
our senses are attuned only to the vi- 
bration rate of this plane. But that 
doesn’t mean the other planes are 
closed to us. We already have machines 
and instruments that go beyond the 
limitations of our senses in this plane — 
telescopes, radio, and television, to 
mention a few. • Therefore, why 
shouldn’t it be possible to go beyond the 
limitations of our senses, as regards the 
other planes about us, by building the 
necessary instruments?” 


“That may be very difficult — if it can 
be done at all,” I said. And then I was 
electrified by a sudden flash of realiza- 
tion. “That’s what your idea is about!” 
I exclaimed. “That’s what you’ve been 
studying for — what you intend to do.” 

“Yes,” O’Gara said. “A large order, 
isn’t it?” The quizzical smile faded 
from his gaunt features. The lines about 
his mouth and eyes slowly tightened. 
His voice was coldly and grimly deter- 
mined when he spoke again. 

“And I am going to do it, John. I 
don’t care how long it takes. I’ve’ dedi- 
cated my life to the job.” 

ppOR some odd reason, a chill rippled 

through me. 

O’Gara spoke to me often of his 
strange aim in life. It was an obsession 
with him, but in no way that suggested 
mental unbalance. He was just a man 
with an idea — however incredible it 
may have seemed. It was real to him. 
He felt it was important. And I knew 
that success in achieving his ambitiop 
would be enough in the way of satis- 
faction and reward. 

I wondered if he would succeed. I 
wondered if the light toward which he 
was moving would prove to be a will-o’- 
the-wisp, leading him on and ever on, 
deeper into the treacherous marshland 
of futility. . . . 

When we finished our respective 
courses at the Institute, O’Gara and I 
came to the parting of the ways. He 
intended to return to his laboratory 
back in his home town, and I was soon 
to take a job as assistant technician 
with a large radio firm. He told me he 
had finished his studies, feeling that 
he was sufficiently prepared for the task 
ahead. Upon the foundation of theory, 
he was now looking forward to build- 
ing an edifice of fact. 

I saw him off at the station. I was 
sorry to see him go, but he spoke 
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eagerly and with boyish enthusiasm of 
resuming his work. He promised to 
write often, keeping me informed of 
his progress. He invited me to visit him 
during vacations, and he mentioned 
that he might come to the city occa- 
sionally in connection with his work. 

The plans of mice and men. . . . 
Our projected reunions did not take 
place for a long time. O’Gara ran into 
difficulties which led him to follow a 
solitary path. And I met Alice. After 
we were married, I had no immediate 
opportunities for visits. Most of my 
free time was taken up with the usual 
complications attendant upon a house- 
hold and a growing family. And I was 
becoming absorbed in some experiments 
of my own — purely minor efforts which 
are of no importance here. 

^ More than seven years passed before 
I saw O’Gara again. 

During that time, at first, he wrote 
frequently and at length. He was still 
•enthusiastic. His letters were filled with 
long descriptions of his experiments and 
embryonic devices. He detailed his delv- 
ing into electro-magnetics and atomic 
* structure. There was a period when he 
immersed himself completely in experi- 
ments concerning the nature and prop- 
erties of the ether. Much of it was re- 
finements or advances over things he 
had told me in past conversations. He 
seemed to be making progress, though 
the actual extent, as it bore upon his 
idea, was uncertain at the time. 

He described the instruments and 
apparatus he had built to aid him in 
his work. For a while I understood 
them, but as he became more and more 
preoccupied, his explanations descended 
hopelessly into the abstract. He used 
obscure terms and definitions, and he 
spoke in the language of the physical 
scientist — mathematics, in which I, a 
■mere technician, was hardly well versed 
enough to follow. But I think, toward 


the last, even an expert would have 
found it highly difficult if not actually 
impossible to tread the maze of symbols 
that O’Gara created. It is my belief that 
he eventually branched off — without 
quite realizing it perhaps — into a 
mathematics of his own. 

'^HE theories upon which O’Gara was 
working seemed to me so startling 
as to verge upon the fantastic. He 
claimed, for instance, that the ether * 
was primal, ultimate matter, the foun- 
dation material of the entire universe, 
by which he apparently meant to in- 
clude not only our known universe, but 
also all other co-existing planes. What 
we knew as solid matter was the result 
of warps or vortices in the ether. These 
were of various types and properties, 
and their numerous combinations pro- 
duced the different atoms, which, com- 
bining in turn, were the building blocks 
of our world. 

Our vibration plane, which O’Gara 
said was the lowest, was made up of 
atomic components moving between a 
certain range of speeds. These speeds 
resulted in the various phenomena 
which made up our electro-magnetic 
spectrum. Our senses were attuned 
to perception only in this spectrum. 
But according to O’Gara it extended 
indefinitely into an ascending series 
of higher vibration planes. In each 
the atomic components moved — or 
vibrated — between a range of still 
higher speeds, giving rise to phenomena 
of a t5pe which we can only dimly 
imagine. 

He felt that it should be possible to 
go beyond the limitations of our senses 
where the higher portions of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum were concerned — 
attune them somehow to the higher vi- 
bration planes about us. And he an- 
nounced that he was preparing to do 
just that. He sketched his idea for a vi- 
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bration device with which he hoped to 
make visible the vibration plane im- 
mediately above ours. Since the atomic 
components there — which was right 
here, of course — vibrated at a faster 
rate, it was only necessary to create a 
mechanical medium which would have 
the effect of slowing them to our rate. 

From this point on, O’Gara’s letters 
began to grow fewer and farther be- 
tween. He seemed lost in work — work 
in which, evidently, he was making little 
progress. And then his dwindling cor- 
respondence took on a note of dis- 
appointment and growing hopelessness. 
He admitted that his efforts with the 
vibration device were getting nowhere. 

At last came a period when no further 
letters arrived from O’Gara. I wrote, 
asking what was wrong. There was no 
response — ^my letter returned, un- 
opened. O’Gara had lefty leaving no 
forwarding address. 

Three years passed before I got in 
touch with O’Gara once more. I won- 
dered in the meantime where he was 
and what he was doing. Had he given 
up his work, convinced of its futility? 
Or had he gone to seek further knowl- 
edge before taking it up again? 

One afternoon, when I returned home 
after work, I found a visitor waiting 
for me in the living room. It was 
O’Gara. He was thinner and more 
stooped. There were lines in his face 
that hadn’t been there the last time I 
had seen him, and his unruly black hair 
was touched with gray at the temples. 
He was as carelessly dressed as ever. 

I was surprised and delighted to see 
him. After greetings had been ex- 
changed, and we were settled in chairs, 
I asked, “Where on earth have you 
been all this time, Pat? What have you 
been doing?” 

“TT’S a long story,” he said. “Part of 
the time I spent just tramping 


around, giving my mind a chance to rest 
up. I hadn’t been getting anywhere, 
you know, and I thought it would help 
if I gave my subconscious time to mull 
over my problems. The other part of 
the time I spent here, in the city.” 

“In the cityl” I said. 

He nodded. “I needed a change of 
surroundings, for one thing. And there 
was some rather complicated appara- 
tus I was having built. It was neces- 
sary to stick close to the firm that was 
working on it. I rented a house on the 
far West Side, and had most of my lab 
equipment moved there.” 

“But you never let me know you 
were in the city until now,” I accused. 

“I wasn’t fit to associate with,” he 
explained. “I was knocking my head 
against a stone wall — and you know my 
moods. I thought it best to keep out of 
your way.” 

He went on to talk about his work. 
The original vibration device, with 
which he had hoped tp make visible the 
vibration plane above ours, had been 
a complete failure. He felt that the 
underl3dng theory had been correct, but 
somehow he had been unable to put it 
into practice. In trying to overcome 
this obstacle, he had driven himself to 
the brink of a nervous breakdown. 

“My vacation did me a lot of good 
after all,” he said. “I was able to think 
things out clearly and in logical order. 
It wasn’t long before I realized what 
the trouble was. I had been trying to 
find a way to see into that other vibra- 
tion plane. And I had tackled it by 
trying to do the equivalent of slowing 
down its rate to match our own. That 
was wrong. The proper method was to 
increase our rate, to match that of the 
other. Not a big difference on the sur- 
face — but in practice it made all the 
difference between success and failure.” 

He had been working for the past 
two years on the new version of his vi- 
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bration device. The original apparatus 
had served as a sort of springboard. It 
had contained all the basic principles, 
and all that had remained to do was em- 
body the proper modifications. 

I stiffened abruptly, gaping at him. 
“You mean,” I said, “that you’ve 
actually done it — ^that you can see into 
a higher plane of vibration?” 

He nodded, grinning. “That’s why I 
came. I want to give you a demonstra- 
tion.” 

I wanted to leave at once, but Alice 
insisted that O’Gara remain for dinner, 
his gaunt appearance obviously having 
^ aroused her maternal instincts. Later 
O’Gara and I drove out to his labora- 
f tory in my car. 

. He lived, it developed, in a large, 
weather-beaten frame house, which was 
! set far back from the street. It was an 
' old house, looking rather lonely. There 
•was a great deal of space between it 
and the adjoining buildings, and the 
I dense shrubbery that surrounded it 
■ added further to the effect of seclusion. 

O’Gara existed in Spartan simplicity. 
'Only the laboratory and one room had 
■been furnished. 

’T^HE laboratory occupied what had 
once been the dining room and li- 
brary, the intervening wall having been 
.removed. It was filled with a chaotic 
jumble of machines and equipment. 
Tools were scattered ever5rwhere, in- 
•sulated, heavy cables snaked their way 
across the walls and across the floor, 
-and apparatus was piled high on the 
various work benches. It seemed that 
O’Gara had been too feverishly im- 
mersed in his work to pay any attention 
to order or neatness. 

He beckoned me to a comparatively 
clear space in one corner of the room. 
Here a complicated mass of apparatus 
had been arranged about two chairs. 
Just in front of the chairs was a table 


upon which stood a metal screen about 
two feet square. Behind the chairs, and 
a dozen feet or so away, was a vertical 
ring of what appeared to be huge elec- 
tro-magnets, held in a framework of 
steel braces. It was about five feet in 
diameter, and seemed constructed so as 
to be able to revolve. Between this and 
the chairs was a smaller group of equip- 
ment, vaguely pyramid-like in shape, 
and topped by another, much smaller 
ring of electro-magnets, in front of 
which was a crystal prism or lens. The 
chairs had been separated as though 
to allow the lens to focus directly upon 
the screen beyond. 

O’Gara began to explain the function 
of his device. If only I could now re- 
peat it verbatim! I know it would re- 
move forever the barriers of doubt be- 
hind which the orthodox scientific world 
had shut itself in. There was only that 
explanation — he left no notes. I was ex- 
cited at the time, on edge with im- 
patience, and I did not pay as much 
attention to his words as I certainly 
should have done. But I couldn’t have 
known how important it would be later. 

Only vague memories stir in my mind 
as I attempt to repeat what O’Gara told 
me then. He sketched in concise, soft 
words a vast and complex picture — a 
picture upon which I gazed in the dim 
light of understanding, grasping little of 
its detail. I remember only that he 
spoke of the ether and of vibrations, 
and of the comparative nothingness 
that was matter, and that he bound 
them all up in some way to electricity 
and magnetism. 

But I do recall the general mechanics 
of O’Gara’s device, if not the essential 
scientific details. The large ring created 
what was in effect a window between 
our plane of vibration and the next, 
higher one. Since we could not peer 
through this window with our unaided, 
limited senses, the smaller ring served to 
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overcome this drawback. It brought 
the view beyond the window into our 
range of vision in somewhat the same 
manner that a stroboscope renders sta- 
tionary a rapidly moving object. Thus 
made visible, the view was focused upon 
the screen before the chairs. 

O’Gara darkened the room, and 
ever5rthing was in readiness for the 
demonstration. Gesturing me into one 
of the chairs, he took the other. Be- 
side his chair, I noticed, was a control 
panel fitted with knobs and switches. 
Above these were a number of dials, 
meters, and indicators. 

With an eager grin in my direction, 
O’Gara turned to the control panel. 
Under his manipulations, a deep hum- 
ming sound lifted through the room. It 
rose, and then thinned, remaining only 
faintly audible. 

T GLANCED behind me. The large 
circle of electro-magnets was revolv- 
ing with blurred swiftness. I could see 
nothing unusual taking place within it. 
The smaller circle was revolving also, 
but in an opposite direction. The crys- 
tal lens gleamed dimly in the shadowed 
room. I half expected it to glow or 
otherwise become illuminated, but it re- 
mained dark. I was too hasty, as events 
showed. 

O’Gara was slowly turning a knob, 
his eyes on the metal screen. As I 
watched, it lighted. Now I saw that a 
beam of light came from the crystal 
lens, widening until it reached the 
screen. The lens seemed to have bright- 
ened of itself, for I could not find its 
source of illumination. But there was a 
source, and it beca,me visible to us as 
light only after it had passed through 
the lens. 

The light in the screen deepened, 
softening. Color appeared, formless 
blobs of it that swiftly took on shape. 
In another moment I found myself star- 


ing at a scene that was somehow famil- 
iar, and yet like nothing I had ever seen 
before. 

It was a forest glade — or part of a 
garden. Slender trees grew at the edges 
of a small clearing, carpeted thickly 
with grass. To the left was a email pool 
of clear water, bordered by moss- 
covered rocks, and fed by a brook or 
stream that trickled through the rocks 
at the farther end. 

Trees, grass, water — familiar things. 
Yet there was something oddly and in- 
sistently different about the view in the 
screen. Presently I realized what it was. 
Each leaf, each blade of grass, seemed 
to emit a faint radiance, as though pos- 
sessing a phosphorescent quality. Even 
the moss upon the rocks showed this 
phosphorescence. And the radiance 
seemed to pulse. There was a faint 
waning and waxing of brightness that 
became noticeable after a moment of 
careful scrutiny. 

Through the branches of the trees, I 
saw patches of sky. It was not blue, as 
is our own sky, but a soft pearl, opales- 
cent, tinted with every imaginable 
shade of glorious color. At first I 
thought the sky must be clouded over, 
but its pearly appearance was utterly 
smooth and showed no hint of being the 
result of cloud formations. 

The leaves of the trees swayed and 
the grass rippled under the gentle thrust 
of an invisible breeze. For some time 
this was the only sign of motion in the 
scene. And then a shape burst abruptly 
into sight, arching down to land upon 
one of the moss-covered rocks at the 
edge of the pool. It was a bird. I was 
somewhat startled. Gripped by the fas‘ 
cinating strangeness of the objects in 
the screen, I had unconsciously ex- 
pected to see a creature bizarre and un- 
earthly rather than one so prosaic and 
familiar as a bird. 

The bird preened itself, fluttering its 
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wings. I noticed that it, too, seemed to 
be surrounded by a glowing phospho- 
rescence. And the radiance pulsed, 
dimming and brightening rythmically. 

After a while the bird flew out of 
sight. The scene was quiet once more. 

I turned impatiently to O’Gara. 
“Can’t we look at something else? Is 
this the only part of the other vibration 
plane that you’ve been able to reach?” 

TJE NODDED. “I could change the 
' scene slightly by shifting the de- 
vice in different directions, but we 
would still see the same location. What 
we see in the screen is right here, you 
know. To get an entirely different scene 
would require moving the device a good 
distance away. And with all the equip- 
ment involved — ” 

He broke off, clutching my arm. 
“John — ^look!” 

I whirled to stare wonderingly at the 
screen. A figure had moved into view. 
It wasn’t a bird. Nor was it an animal. 

It was a human being — a girl. 

A girl! And a startlingly lovely girl, 
slim and graceful as a forest nymph. I 
gazed at her in amazed disbelief. I had 
a feeling of disorientation. I had to re- 
mind myself that I was looking at a 
scene from another vibration plane and 
not at a motion picture. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that other planes of vibra- 
tion might be inhabited by people like 
ourselves. 

But it was now evident that they 
were. The presence of the girl was too 
vivid, too real, to be denied. 

I saw that she was moving toward 
the pool. As I watched, she lifted a 
slender, rounded arm to brush aside a 
vagrant lock of gold-brown hair, which 
she wore long and unbound, flowing in 
silken ripples down her back. She was 
dressed in an extremely simple robe or 
tunic of some silvery-white material, 
sleeveless, falling from her shoulders to 


her knees, and bound at the waist with 
what seemed a blue cord. Her feet were 
bare. And then I became aware of 
something which must have been in my 
mind from my very first glimpse of her, 
but which only now had come to the 
fore of my consciousness. 

The girl, too, emitted a radiance, the 
same inexplicable quality of phospho- 
rescence I had previously noticed about 
everything else. But the light that 
pulsed about her seemed richer and 
more complex in hue. There were gor- 
geous, deep shades of rose and blue and 
lavender, and others for which I can 
find no name. I found myself wonder- 
ing if the radiance emitted by the ob- 
jects in the screen were due to some 
strange physical property of that vibra- 
tion plane, or perhaps to some optical 
quality of the vibration device itself. 

Reaching the edge of the pool, the 
girl seated herself daintily on one of the 
bordering rocks. She looked down at 
her image in the water, a faint smile 
curving her red lips. Then she bent, 
the smile widening in sudden mischief, 
and she sent a handful of the liquid 
splashing iridescently through the air. 

I glanced at O’Gara. He was leaning 
forward, his gaunt profile fixed with 
fascinated intentness on the screen. He 
seemed to have forgotten me. 

When I glanced back at the girl, it 
was to find that she had risen. Her back 
was toward us, and her hands seemed to 
be touching the cord about her waist. 
In another moment she pulled the cord 
free — she had unfastened it. And then, 
moving lithely, she slipped from the 
tunic and stepped into the pool, a vision 
of breathtaking perfection. 

We watched, entranced, as she 
splashed about in the crystal water, 
laughing, the gold-brown hair floating 
in a cloud about her slim shoulders. 
She seemed more than ever a forest 
nymph. 
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"Y^HEN she prepared to emerge from 

' the pool, O’Gara reached quickly 
to shut off the device. He took a deep 
breath. He seemed shaken, as though 
by some strange, new experience. There 
was awe in his face^ — awe, and a startled 
wonder. 

“As a demonstration,” I said, “that 
was more effective than a kick in the 


teeth.” 

“I was surprised myself,” O’Gara 
said. 

“You’ve never seen the girl before?” 

“No. I haven’t been using the de- 
vice long enough even to know there 
were people in the other vibration 
plane.” 

Realization of the immensity of 
O’Gara’s accomplishrpent suddenly 
struck into me. I caught his shoulders. 

“Good Lord, Pat, this is tremendous ! 
Your device is one of the greatest 
scientific discoveries that has ever been 
made. We’ve got to tell people. They’ve 
got to know.” 

He shook his head slowly. “Not 
right now. That will have to come 
later— if ever.” 

“But we can’t keep this to ourselves. 
It wouldn’t be fair to the world.” 

“The world might think otherwise, 
John. For all you know, people might 
call me a crackpot and my device a 
fake.” 

“If you showed them—” 

He shook his head again, the lines 
in his face tightening. “I know what 
I’m doing, John. I’m not ready yet. 
My viewing device is just a beginning, 
you know.” Then his expression 
softened, and he touched my arm. “I 
want you to keep quiet about my in- 
vention, John. I took you into my 
confidence, and it’s the least you can 
do in return.” 

“All right. I won’t say anything, if 
you don’t want me to.” 

I visited O’Gara frequently after 


that. We used the viewing device each 
time — it became a sort of ritual. Our 
view, of course, remained limited to the 
forest glade and the pool. The girl was 
the only inhabitant of the other vibrar 
tion plane that we ever saw, and she 
appeared only at intervals. I think 
that the glade and the pool were on 
private property — or at least on some- 
thing of that order in the other vibra- 
tion plane — which is why we saw no 
other persons there. 

Before long I grew tired of looking 
at that same scene — even when en- 
livened by the presence of the girl. 
O’Gara seemed to have no such feelings, 
though I knew his use of the device 
was not confined solely to my visits. 

One afternoon we watched the screen 
as usual. The girl moved slowly into 
sight, graceful and lovely. She seemed 
pensive. She paused a moment beside 
the pool, glancing about her with a 
questing air. Then she turned, frown- 
ing slightly, and strode back out of 
range. 

O’Gara turned off the viewing device 
with an abrupt movement of his hand. 
I glanced at him wonderingly. His 
face was twisted in an expression of dis- 
tress and wistful yearning. 

“Eilidh,” he muttered. “Eilidh . . 

I stared. “You know her name?” 

“That’s my name for her,” O’Gara 
said. “There was another Eilidh once, 
— Eilidh, the Fair.” And he sang softly: 

“ . . . Eilidh . . . woman of the gold- 
brown hair and the lips of the red, red, 
rowan . . 


TITE GAZED at me quizzically. “Dp 
you see the connection now?” . 

“If I see anything,” I returned, “it’s 
this — ^just how much longer are you 
going to keep watching this one spot 
on the other vibration plane? It’s about,, 
time we did a little exploring. Think;> 
of the things we might be missing by 
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watching only the girl.” 

“Exploring would make it necessary 
to move the viewing device,” O’Gara 
reminded me. “That’s anything but an 
easy job. And besides, I have the feel- 
ing that I stumbled upon the present 
connections through an accident. If I 
were to take the device apart, and then 
fail to reassemble it properly — ” He 
shook his head. 

“It’s a risk you have to take,” I told 
him. “We aren’t getting anywhere 
with the little information we have 
about the other vibration plane.” 

“But there’s Eilidh,” O’Gara said 
abruptly. 

“She’s only a girl, Pat. I don’t see 
why you should be so interested — ” I 
saw, then. I gazed at him in amaze- 
ment. “You’re in love with her!” 

He flushed and looked away. He was 
silent, rubbing his hand repeatedly over 
the arm of his chair. There was about 
him a quality of pained embarrassment 
so intense as to be juvenile, like that of 
a small boy, caught writing love notes, 
who had been summoned before the 
class. Finally he looked up, his gaunt 
face defiant. 

“All fight, I am in love with her. You 
can call me a dozen different kinds of a 
fool if you want to, but nothing will 
change that fact.” 

I said nothing, and after a moment 
he added, “I’ve never been in love be- 
fore. Maybe it’s because I’ve never 
met a woman who interested me. But 
Eilidh — she’s everything a man could 
ask for. I feel as though I know her 
personally. And, John, I think she’s 
aware of me. She seems to have been 
looking around lately, as though search- 
ing for someone. Have you noticed 
it?” 

I nodded slowly. It was true enough. 
The girl — or Eilidh, as O’Gara had 
fancifully named her — did seem to have 
become restless and questioning. 


“Telepathy,” O’Gara muttered. 
“That must be the answer. Perhaps 
there are no barriers to the mind, and 
thought can penetrate other vibration 
planes.” 

He was silent a moment, staring at 
the floor. “I don’t know,” he said at 
last. “But I do know one thing. I’m 
going to try to get into that other vibra- 
tion plane, John. There’s Eilidh. I’ve 
got to reach her somehow. I’ve got to 
talk to her. I’ll never be happy now, 
as long as we remain separated.” 

He felt it shouldn’t be too difficult 
to find a means of entering the other 
vibration plane. He had created a de- 
vice to see into it. Therefore, he 
reasoned, it should be possible to create 
a device to enter it as well. The first 
would serve as a stepping stone to the 
second. 

“It’s simply a matter of increasing 
the vibration rate of objects in this 
plane, so that they match the rate of 
objects in the other,” he told me. 

T_TE PLUNGED eagerly into a series 
of new experiments. I saw him 
less often in the months that followed. 
He became deeply absorbed in his work, 
and was given to long, preoccupied 
silences. I sensed his need for seclu- 
sion and did not intrude any more than 
I thought wise. I visited him only 
enough to keep informed of his prog- 
ress. 

None of O’Gara’s initial efforts were 
successful, but he felt that he was on 
the right track. He was still using the 
viewing device, and each sight of Eilidh 
renewed his determination to accom- 
plish what he had started out to do. 

“She’s certain of my presence now,” 
he told me. “She keeps looking around, 
as though expecting me to appear. 
John, I think she knows what I’m try- 
ing to do — I think she’s waiting for 
me.” 
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Finally O’Gara constructed a vibra- 
tion device that worked on small ob- 
jects, raising their vibration rate so 
that they became invisible. I saw a 
book vanish in this fashion. It was a 
noteworthy advance— but there was a 
difficulty. As far as O’Gara could 
determine, through use of the viewing 
device, the objects did not appear in 
the other plane. 

He drove himself to the verge of 
exhaustion in his efforts to overcome 
this drawback. He had long since grown 
feverishly impatient with every delay 
that kept him from Eilidh, and now, 
confronted by failure, he was filled 
with raging despair. No matter what 
new innovation he tried, success re- 
mained beyond his grasp. For some 
inexplicable reason, it was impossible to 
send objects into the other vibration 
plane. 

I grew increasingly worried about 
O’Gara. He was consuming himself in 
the fire of his labors. Deep hollows 
filled his unshaven cheeks, and his eyes 
burned with an unnatural brightness. 
I begged him to take a rest, but it was 
no use. He only threw himself more 
stubbornly into his work. 

I knew it was futile. And deep within 
himself, I’m sure O’Gara knew it, too, 
though he would have refused to admit 
it. I could see the hopelessness deepen 
in his face, become etched in deep lines 
of misery and despair. It became clear 
to me that he was driving himself 
dangerously close to the brink of mad- 
ness. 

One afternoon, when I drove out to 
see him, I found the front door open. 
I strode into the house, calling his name. 
There was no answer. A short search 
showed that the rooms were deserted. 

In the laboratory I made a disturbing 
discovery. The translation device upon 
which O’Gara had been working — a tall 
helix-like affair, surrounded by huge 


electro-magnets — lay in ruins. Someone 
had evidently taken a heavy hammer 
and smashed the apparatus into use- 
less fragments. It could only have been 
O’Gara, I decided, since the viewing 
device some distance away was still 
intact. Tormented by continuous 
frustration, he had obviously wrecked 
the translator and rushed out of the 
house. 

Alarmed and uneasy, I settled down 
to wait for him to return. Time passed 
slowly, and I began to feel an urge 
for something to do. My glance hap- 
pened upon the viewing device. It of- 
fered an outlet for my restlessness, and 
I decided to turn it on. I had watched 
O’Gara operate if often enough to know 
what adjustments were required. 


'IX/'HEN the glade appeared in the 
^ screen, I watched the trees and 
the grass with their strange phospho- 
rescent effects. The pool was deserted. 
Eilidh was nowhere in evidence. 

Presently I grew tired of the un- 
changing scene. About to turn off the 
device, my eye was caught by a flicker 
of motion. Two figures were strolling 
into sight. In the next instant I stiff- 
ened, numbed with shock, imbelieving. 
One of the figures was Eilidh, laughing, 
radiant. The other was^ — ^ 

O’Gara! 

I was holding the switch. Jolted by 
surprise at the discovery, my hand in- 
voluntarily pulled it down. The screen 
went blank. In a fury of haste and 
excitement, I reached once more toward 
the control board. I was too careless 
this time — my hand brushed a couple of 
vital knobs. 

There was a sudden sharp humming 
from the large and small rings behind 
me. I whirled to see them rotating with 
furious speed. Smoke was beginning 
to rise from burning insulation. And 
then the rings broke from their sup- 
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ports, crashing into tables and ap- 
paratus, grinding the whole madly 
against the walls in a maelstrom of 
kaleidoscopic motion and thundering 
sound. Something brushed my shoul- 
der — an explosion flamed in my head. 
A flying object of some sort had crashed 
into me. I had time only for that 
realization before a curtain of dark- 
ness dropped before my eyes. 

When I awoke, it was to hear a tele- 
phone ringing. I stood up dazedly. 
Recalling what had happened, I now 
saw that O’Gara’s viewing device was 
completely wrecked, as was a large part 
of the laboratory. Together with the 
ruins of the translator, the place was 
a shambles of destruction. 

The telephone rang again. I thought 
suddenly of O’Gara. Could he be call- 
ing? But that was impossible. I had 
seen him in the other vibration plane, 
with Eilidh. How had he managed to 
enter it? 

The question roared in my mind as 
I went to the telephone in the other 


room O’Gara had occupied and picked 
up the receiver. The translator was 
in ruins — useless. Yet O’Gara had 
somehow reached the other vibration 
plane. How could he possibly have 
done so? 

A voice spoke questioningly from the 
receiver, and automatically I put it 
closer to my ear. I learned, then, how 
O’Gara had managed to reach the other 
vibration plane. And I learned what 
that other vibration plane was. 

“Is this the home of Patrick 
O’Gara?” a voice asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“This is Belmont Hospital. We ob- 
tained the telephone number from Mr. 
O’Gara’s personal effects.” 

“Hospital?” I gasped. “Why, what’s 
wrong? Has something happened 
to — ? 

“You must prepare yourself for a 
shock. Mr. O’Gara was in a traffic 
accident — walked into the path of a 
car. He died just a short time ago.” 

THE END 


^ SPACE SHIPS LIMITED 

VI. Life on Other Planets 
By JACKSON ROSS 


W HY do you want to travel into space, 
anyway? You’re accustomed to the en- 
vironment of Earth. You’re reasonably 
safe here. And what will you meet when you 
climb into a space ship and speed outward to- 
ward some unknown and distant goal? 

As we have suggested in other articles in this 
series, the chances are very large you will never 
reach that goal because of collision with a me- 
teoroid. We have indicated that there are no 
power plants today, nor any in sight, which can 
carry you into space. 

We have shown that there seem to be no 
practicable solutions to the problem of weight- 
lessness which you would meet in space travel 
when out of the range of planetary gravitation 
systems. We have explored the likelihood of dead- 
ly radiation from other suns and possibly even 
from our own. We have made it quite clear that 
unknown but unquestionably lethal microbe dis- 
eases and animal parasites exist on any other hab- 
itable planets. 

These are but some of the obstacles and dangers. 


Add them all up and the conclusion seems in- 
escapable: Space travel is an impossibility. Yet 
Simon Newcomb, the great physicist, came to the 
same conclusion about powered flight only a few 
years before the Wright Brothers proved him 
wrong. 

The mind of man is a questing mind. It is 
monkeylike in its curiosity, bovine-like in con- 
templation. Even with all the obstacles to a flight 
into space, man still dreams of making it. He 
will never be satisfied with a scientific rocket, 
equipped only with instruments, shot into the 
moon. He will never rest until he has made the 
flight himself. And once he has made that flight 
he will turn his attention to more distant goals. 

Let’s stretch our minds, within their human 
limitations, and try to see ourselves in cosmic 
perspective. Then let’s imagine the sort of life 
we might expect to find on other planets — not 
necessarily in our own solar system. 

First of all, what are the requirements of life 
itself? Men have never fully resolved this ques- 
tion but as far as animal life is concerned we may 
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assume that it has to meet at least all of these 
requirements: (1) ability to reproduce itself; (2) 
ability to forage for its own food or fuel; (3) 
ability, within limits, to regenerate its own used- 
up tissues; (4) ability of conscious motion. 

A plant can meet all of these requirements ex- 
cept the last. A few plants do move, but their 
motion is not conscious. A plant has no conscious- 
ness, no brain, no nervous system. 

Now animil life as we know it on Earth, is a 
very limited and narrow form of life. It is 
able to survive unaided, only in temperatures 
ranging from perhaps 0° F. to perhaps 140° F. 
The few animals that survive external tempera- 
tures below freezing are, like the polar bear, pro- 
tected by fur, or like man, by clothing and fire. 
But the internal temperature of both the polar 
bear and man is blood heat. They are so deli- 
cately constituted that a variation of more than 
a few degrees, internally, means death. And so 
their bodies have developed the most elaborate 
controls to keep their temperatures within those 
narrow limits. When something happens to dis- 
rupt the temperature control machinery, warm- 
blooded animals are sick. 

Elsewhere within the universe, temperatures 
range from the absolute zero of — 4S9.6° F. up to 
millions of degrees. Therefore the form of life 
that exists on earth, limited as it is to a range 
of about 140°, can survive in perhaps only one- 
millionth of the total range of a cosmic thermo- 
meter. 

This very special form of life is protoplasmic 
life. Its main constituents are hydrogen, carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen. But it also contains sulphur, 
phosphorus, chloride, calcium, sodium, potassium, 
magnesium and iron. There are traces of fluorine, 
iodine and silicon. The conditions of life can 
exist within this highly complex chemical arrange- 
ment only within the narrow temperature ranges 
we have discussed. 

There is another distinguishing feature about 
animal life on earth. It depends upon oxidation 
for energy. The conditions of life on earth are 
ideal for such dependence. Oxygen is the most 
abundant material of the Earth’s crust. Con- 
ditions are so well-suited to its use that most of 
our artificial energy also comes from oxidation. 
Coal is oxidized in steam engines, gasoline in 
reciprocating engines. Notable exceptions to this 
general rule are electrical energy and, very recent- 
ly, atomic energy. 

Imaginative writers about life on other planets 
have almost universally supposed that life there 
is a protoplasmic life depending upon oxidation for 
energy. They have not been imaginative enough. 
Such life forms are too narrow in scope to popu- 
late space. 

If man, for example, can live within a tempera- 
ture range only 1/1,000,000 of the total range 
found in the universe, then he could populate 
perhaps only 1/1,000,000 of the total heavenly 
bodies to be found there. 

Astronomers, as opposed to the science-fiction 


writers, have covered up the findings of their in- 
vestigations of our solar plants by saying simply 
that “life as we know it” cannot exist there. Their 
implication has always been, since that is the man- 
ner of science, that since “life as we know it” 
cannot exist there, life itself cannot exist there. 

Quite ridiculous. All that we can honestly con- 
clude is that a protoplasmic life depending upon 
oxygen for energy cannot exist there. We may 
be quite sure that in the nature of chance life 
does exist on other planets. And by life we mean 
beings meeting the four requirements we set forth 
earlier in this article. 

What kind of life? Perhaps it is a metallic form, 
motored by a low-grade variety of atomic energy. 
Perhaps it is a metallic form motored by electrical 
energy. Consider the versatile forms of a single 
element, silicon. Silicon is the second most com- 
mon element found on earth. It is non-metallic. 
It takes forms as different as hard quartz and soft 
silica gel. One form of it bounces like rubber. 

Though silicon has been used very sparingly in 
constructing Eirth life forms, it might have great 
potentialities. Some sea creatures have used silicon 
instead of lime to build their shells, and it doesn’t 
take much imagination to think of it as being the 
main element in an entirely new life compound. 

Electric catfishes and electric eels have evolved 
huge batteries in their bodies, in which they store^^ 
electrical charges to protect themselves. It seems 
but another step to an animal which uses elec- 
tricity for its life energy. 

Of all the chemical combinations possible be- 
tween here and eternity, it seems unlikely that 
life must be confined to the complex chemical 
formula that compounds our own protoplasm. 
And of all the energy combinations it seems 
unlikely that life must use only oxidation. 

A metallic animal, eating copper or zinc or some 
other metal, might convert itself into a giant bat- 
tery which meets all the requirements of life. A 
uranium animal on a far planet might make 
hurried jet propulsion trips to its mother sun for 
renewed stores of energy. Strange life forms may 
be swimming in ammonia seas, jet-propelling 
themselves through steaming atmosphers, burrow- 
ing through molten lava. 

CINCE man himself has created artificial new 
^ elements, he can no longer be so naive as to 
believe that there are only 92. Indeed, astronomy 
has long .known of stars where a handful of mat- 
ter would weigh a ton by Earth standards. Since 
no known elements are that dense it can be as- 
sumed that they are unknown elements. 

Such materials might be unaffected by heat of 
the order of our own sun’s surface. Animals 
composed of compounds of such materials might 
swim joyfully in the molten flames of our sun or 
sport through its gigantic flaming clouds. 

Other living creatures might be gaseous, taking 
any form they desired, like an amoeba. No sub- 
stance in a gas, you say? What substance does 
(Continued on page 177) 
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here. Any new developments will be the skeptical newsmen, 
announced by Secretary of State Wood- Dan Darrow, the country’s leading 

ruff. My boss has nothing to say.” columnist on international affairs, did 
“We’ll stick around an5rway,” said not content himself with “sitting it 





out.” He had spent years “cottoning” “Come on, Kate,” he said. “Give 
the secretaries of high government of- with some real news. Everything’s pop- 
ficials and Katherine Barker had been ping around here. It’s Fourth of July, 
one of his best confidential sources of You know plenty. Has Russia replied 
inside information. to our State Department ultimatum 

Dan, finding that Katherine’s boss yet?” 
was out, walked into Andrew Brow- “If she has, I haven’t heard of it,” 
nell’s private office and beckoned her said Katherine, 
to follow him. “Okay. What interests me more — is 
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the woman angle in connection with 
Mr. Gouchevisky. There ought to be 
a hot story there. It’s being hushed 
up through regular channels. Do you 
know who the woman was?” 

Katherine hesitated. “Dan — I can’t 
talk.” 

“Listen, Baby — ^have I ever put you 
on the spot? No one will ever know 
where I got the information. Let’s have 
it.” 

“Well — she’s a White House sec- 
retary . . .!” 

“That so? And she was running 
with the Russian?” 

“Yes — they’ve been seen in public 
places together.” 

“How do you rate that? A pipe line 
from the White House — right into the 
Russian Embassy!” 

“It’s worse than that,” said Kath- 
erine. “This same woman’s been going 
with Mr. Brownell!” 

“Kate — I could kiss you ! This story 
is fantastic! It’s wonderful!” 

“Remember, Dan — I’ve got to have 
full protection on this one,” warned 
Katherine. “I shouldn’t be telling 
you — ^but I’ve never liked this woman. 
I have reasons to believe she’s a double- 
dealer.” 

“You think she’s been selling out her 
country?” 

“I can’t say as to that, but it’s very 
strange to me — her playing up to Mr. 
Brownell and going with Mr. Gouche- 
visky, too. Not to mention her being 
a presidential secretary. Judge for 
yourself what a woman like that could 
do, if she had a mind!” 

“If she had half a mind!” said Dan. 
“Don’t spoil this story now, Kate — 
does the woman have sex appeal?” 

CATHERINE nodded. “Lots of it. 

And she uses it! Oh, she’s clever 
and talented, too. You’d have to be to 
interest a man like Mr. Brownell . . . ! ” 


“Listen!” complimented Dan. “He 
didn’t do so badly when he picked his 
secretary.” 

Katherine’s face colored but she 
liked it — and Dan knew it. “I suppose 
you want the woman’s name?” she 
asked, lowering her voice. 

“I’ve been patiently waiting. Baby,” 
said Dan. 

“It’s Ellen Hopper.” 

“Hopper! . . . Why, sure — I know 
her! I’ve chinned with her several 
times at the White House. Dark eyes, 
dark hair . . . nice figure . . . person- 
ality and stuff . . .!” 

“Dan — stop it!” cried Katherine, 
impulsively. 

“I catch ! ” said the capitol’s Number 
One columnist, shrewdly. “Something 
nice and personal between you two . . . 
none of my business, so we won’t dig 
into that. But this was the girl who 
was picked up last night with Gouche- 
visky — at his apartment?” 

Katherine nodded. “The rest of the 
story’s up to you. I haven’t anything 
more to say.” 

“You’ve said plenty. Baby — and I 
won’t forget you for this!” said Dan. 
“I’ll even this favor up, somehow.” 

Katherine smiled, nervously. “I’m 
not worrying about that — but you’d 
better be getting out of my boss’ of- 
fice — he’s due back soon — and I don’t 
want him to know you were here.” 

“Okay!” Dan opened the office door 
and sauntered out. Reporters from the 
Washington Star and Post were waiting 
in the anteroom. “Hello, boys!” he 
greeted. “No news! I’ve just been giv- 
ing Miss Barker the third degree — and 
she won’t talk. Won’t even give me an 
opinion about the weather!” 

“Don’t hand us that, Danny boy!” 
said Ed Porter of the Star. 

“Come on. Miss Barker!” called Sid 
Evans of the Post. “What incubates?” 

“Nothing!” said Andrew Brownell’s 
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secretary. “Nothing at all!” 

“No newspaper man ever believes 
another,” laughed Dan, as he walked 
out. “I wonder why?” 

CHAPTER VII 

A REPLY from the Russian govern- 
ment was not received until near 
the end of the twenty-four hour 
limit specified by the State Department. 

It was a vitriolic denial of all charges 
and “implications” contained in the 
United States’ note. 

Russia had no thought or intent of at- 
tacking the United States but was “greatly 
disturbed that such a fear should be ex- 
pressed and such an attitude of belliger- 
ency should be revealed on the part of a 
nation hitherto considered as friendly.” 

Because of this “open accusation,” 
Russia was recalling her Ambassador 
Mitoff and staff to Moscow until such time 
as cooler tempers and better relations 
might exist between the two countries. 

However, refusal of the United States to 
accept Russia’s disavowal of all charges 
made, would leave only one course of ac- 
tion open — war! 

In an atmosphere of deep foreboding a 
second night session of the War Emergency 
Council was held. 

“Attack at once! Don’t take time to an- 
swer Russia’s note!” demanded Secretary 
of War Wade. “It’s absolute suicide, if 
we do!” 

But calmer heads prevailed. Once again, 
the State Department’s youngest diplo- 
matic member saw his recommendations. 

“I think we can gamble that no Russian 
attack will come — unless we force it — un- 
til her Embassy members have left the 
country. We are keeping a close watch on 
them. Their plane at the airport is being 
fueled. From such advices as we can get, 
they intend to take-off on Wednesday 
night. That’s three days from today. 

“I understand, from Miss Hopper, that 
this trip to Russia had been planned in 
line with the scheduled attack. In other 
words. Ambassador Mitoff and party 
would have flown back to Russia whether 


recalled or not. Their recall is thus ap- 
parently a ‘blind’. Russia is adhering to 
her already established program — and may 
attack us at the very moment expected. 
On the other hand, knowing we are now 
prepared to meet such an assault, Russia 
may postpone action — if assured that we, 
ourselves, will not ‘jump the gun’. 

“I therefore propose that we send a sec- 
ond note to Russia — in a conciliatory vein 
— expressing regret, if information ob- 
tained by us, seemingly authoritative in 
nature, has proved erroneous. But explain 
that, because of the action being taken by 
Russia in withdrawing her Ambassador, 
we have no choice but to take like action. 
Express the hope that a speedy new un- 
derstanding be arrived at, for the peace 
of mind of the citizens of both countries 
— and the peoples of the world. We can 
suggest that the Embassy staffs of any 
three foreign countries be appointed an 
Investigation Committee with power to 
determine whether or not either Russia or 
the United States is on the verge of attack- 
ing the other — and to so report, if the facts 
warrant.” 

Secretary of Aviation Carlton opposed 
this last suggestion. 

“All Russia has to do is appoint three 
of her satellite countries, friendly to her, 
to make an investigation and report to us. 
Do you think we could depend on that 
information?” 

“No,” said Andy. “But let Russi^ 
agree to have the Embassy staffs of three"' 
countries, known to be allied with us, to 
investigate her — and we will agree to let 
three countries allied with Russia to in- 
vestigate us.” 

“I object!” shouted Secretary of War 
Wade. 

“Then you want war — and not peace!” 
charged the State Department’s white- 
haired boy. 

CECRETARY Woodruff got to his feet. 
^ “Just a moment, gentlemen. I may 
say here that, in the last twenty-four 
hours, we’ve been under tremendous pres- 
sure from various groups and big business 
interests. They naturally want their prop- 
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erties and holdings protected at home and 
abroad. There seems to be a widespread 
feeling that war with Russia is inevitable. 
Perhaps it is. God knows this period of 
uncertainty has dragged on for years. I 
think we should be prepared to protect 
American interests — but I’m more con- 
cerned with protecting American lives. 
What Mr. Brownell is proposing would in- 
dicate our sincerity. It would call Rus- 
sia’s bluff — if Russia is bluffing. If she 
won’t agree to such a proposition — then it 
should be plain to us that she means to 
attack — on schedule. Under those circum- 
stances I would say — the sooner we attack, 
the better!” 

The support of his Chief brought a 
vote in favor of ^e procedure outlined by 
Andy. 

“Draw up this second note and get it off 
at once!” ordered the President. 

The following morning, Washington and 
the world-at-large, had something else to 
think about. 

Dan Darrow’s “Cross-Roads of the 
World” column contained a scorching 
feature article, entitled: 

FROM WHITE HOUSE 
TO STATE DEPARTMENT 
TO RUSSIAN EMBASSY! 

A Double-Dealing, 

Double Play Combination 
NO SECRETS “SAFE AT HOME” 

The story went on in its blistering 
fashion: 

One of Washington’s top scandals of the 
century was revealed last night when facts 
came to light concerning the romance of 
an attractive White House Secretary with 
an equally handsome Attache of the Rus- 
sian Embassy. 

The girl, Ellen Hopper, is understood 
to have been a favorite secretary of the 
President and to have enjoyed the confi- 
dence of many of the high officials in gov- 
ernment. 

She was particularly friendly with An- 
drew Brownell, Assistant to the Secretary 
of State, who just returned from an im- 
portant foreign mission and brought back 
information that Russia intended attack- 


ing the U. S. 

Miss Hopper, for the past year and more, 
has been seen in public, either in company 
with Petrov Gouchevlsky of the Russian 
Embassy or Andrew Brownell of the State 
Department. 

This, in itself, should have caused eye- 
brows to lift and questions to be raised. 
But Miss Hopper must have been an un- 
usually fascinating young woman to have 
captivated two brilliant men — one a Rus- 
sian and the other an American. Even 
more so, to have communed with them 
openly, with no suggestion of secrecy. 

Nothing is so disarming as public asso- 
ciation with prominent figures. But Miss 
Hopper overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety in her “romance of two worlds” 
when she was found in company with 
Petrov Gouchevisky in his apartment, the 
other night, when the Russian attache was 
picked up by the F.B.I. and Military In- 
telligence and taken in for questioning. 

So far as can be learned, no action has 
been taken against Miss Hopper and none 
contemplated. She was at her desk in the 
White House, as usual, the following 
morning. But high officials saw to it that 
her name was left out of all news stories 
relating to this Gouchevisky episode — 
which leads to one pertinent question — 
why? 

If certain State secrets have been leak- 
ing to Russia, in these most critical times, 
it is not possible that Miss Hopper has 
been the source of such leaks? Is the face 
of the State Department red? Is this why 
Miss Hopper is being shielded? Is An- 
drew Brownell embarrassed at this latest 
turn of events? There is more here than 
meets the eye — and ear. 

Shouldn’t this strange situation be in- 
vestigated? 

'C'LLEN was at work when Polly Wig- 
^ gens, in charge of White House sec- 
retaries, placed the paper on her desk, 
pointing to the column. 

“I don’t believe you’ve seen this,” she 
said. “The girls are all talking. It’s early 
yet — but when the President comes in, 
you’re sure to hear from him. But is this 
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true, Ellen . . . were you actually the girl 
who . . .?” 

Ellen was reading the account with grow- 
ing horror and dismay. 

“This is terriblel ” she cried. “Terrible! ” 

Her telephone commenced ringing. She 
placed the receiver to her ear. “No, no — 
it’s not true — not the way it’s written up! 

. . . Hello! . . . Oh!” 

It was Katherine Barker on the wire. 

“Ellen — Mr. Brownell wants you to 
come to the State Department right away. 
Very important!” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, crushed. “I — I’ll be 
over — in just a few minutes!” 

She hung up and finished reading the 
item as the other young women in the sec- 
retarial office looked on, some sympathet- 
ically, a few indignantly. 

“She’s been riding for a fall for a long 
time,” one of them whispered. “Clear out 
of her class, playing around with those 
men! She’ll catch it now!” 

Ellen looked up at the veteran, older 
woman, Polly Wiggens. 

“I guess there’s nothing for me to do 
but leave — ^before I’m fired,” she said, 
gathering up her belongings. 

“If you’re not really guilty of anything, 
why quit?” said Polly. “This may all blow 
over. Everybody in public life gets at- 
tacked in the press at one time or another. 
It’s all a question of whether you feel you 
can take it!” 

Ellen got up, pushed the chair under 
her desk, cleared off the top and packed 
in the drawers. 

“All right, Polly,” she said. “I’ll leave 
my things here and we’ll see what hap- 
pens. I won’t decide what to do until I 
get back from Mr. Brownell’s office.” 

So saying, Ellen walked from the room, 
head held high, with every eye following 
her. 

Ten minutes later, two women who 
openly despised one another, were meet- 
ing face to face. This time the secretary 
of Andrew Brownell had her rival just 
about where she wanted her. 

“Just have a seat. Miss Hopper. Mr. 
Brownell is busy at the moment. Nice 
morning; isn’t it?” 


“What’s nice about it?” said Ellen, 
pointing to a newspaper on Katherine’s 
desk, opened to the Dan Darrow column. 

“Oh!” said Katherine, “you’re referring 
to that! I was referring to the weather!” 

“Not from the tone of your voice,” re- 
joined Ellen. “Or your expression, either! 
I presume you found the article quite 
amusing?” 

Brown eyes looked into green ones — and 
the green ones wavered. 

“No,” said Katherine, a bit upset by 
Ellen’s directness. “ ‘Amusing’ isn’t quite 
the word . . . but I did think you might 
have been a little more — shall we say — 
‘discreet’?” 

“I can see that you feel extremely sorry 
for me,” observed Ellen, ironically. 

“On the contrary,” said Katherine, “I 
feel sorry for Mr. Brownell. This news 
story has placed him in a most awkward 
position.” 

Ellen smouldered. “Are you implying 
that that’s what he’s called me to tell me?” 

Katherine folded up the newspaper and 
put it on a corner of her desk. 

“I can’t speak for Mr. Brownell, of 
course,” was her reply. “But I should 
think . . .!” 

“Well, don’t!” snapped Ellen. “You 
might over-tax yourself — and you’d be 
wrong, anyway.” 

A buzzer sounded and Katherine picked 
up some papers, heading for the private 
office. 

“I’ll tell Mr. Brownell you are here,” 
she said, frigidly. 

A telephone rang. The call was picked 
up inside and Ellen heard Andy’s voice in 
the receiver. 

“Yes, General? ... I know. Yes — I 
agree with you — very serious. I’ve already 
done that — ^she’s waiting to see me right 
now . . .” 

“General Monihan!” guessed Ellen. 
Andy lowered his voice so, that she missed 
some of his conversation. But she heard 
the sign off: “. . . it’s the only thing we 
can do. I’ll phone you back later.” 

Katherine appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Brownell will see you now,” she 
announced. 
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T^ID Ellen imagine it, or was there a 
sadistic glint in those green eyes? 
As she passed her, in the doorway, she 
gave her an elbow. 

“Ouch!” said Katherine. 

“Just returning your little jab, with in- 
terest!” she replied, in a low voice. 

Andy looked up, just in time to see an 
exchange of stabbing glances. 

“Close the door, please. Miss Barker!” 
he called. Then to Ellen, as they were 
alone. “What’s the matter — anything 
wrong between you two?” 

“Nothing that a good murder couldn’t 
cure,” said Ellen. “She’s undoubtedly very 
efficient . . . and loyal . . . and de- 
voted . . . but I just don’t like her type, 
that’s all. She feels the same way toward 
me, so I suppose . . .!” ' 

“Why, she’s always spoken most highly 
of you,” said Andy, obviously mystified. 
“I’m sure you must be mistaken.” 

“Oh, well, skip it!” said Ellen. “It’s 
really unimportant.” 

Their eyes met for an instant in a sober, 
concerned glance. 

“Sit down,” Andy invited. He arose and 
placed a chair close to him, at the corner 
of his desk, so they could converse in low 
tones. 

Ellen noted another copy of the paper 
containing Dan Darrow’s column spread 
out before him. 

“You’ve seen this, of course?” said 
Andy. 

Ellen nodded, not trusting herself to any 
comment. 

“I’m trying to trace it down,” Andy 
went on. “We thought we had this inci- 
dent covered so it would get no publicity. 
I’m certain you wanted no newspaper no- 
toriety. The service you rendered was not 
of a kind that ever looks good in print. 
But this story can be frightfully damaging 
in its inferences. The public reaction is 
going to be bad. Opponents will seize on 
this as a sample of misconduct in office — 
rank carelessness in the matter of State 
secrets. You can expect me to be pilloried 
but I can’t take time to defend myself 
now, world conditions being what they 
are. Nor can I defend you?” 


Ellen was seated, leaning forward, eye- 
ing him, steadily. 

“I hope you understand,” said Andy, 
feelingly. His frank blue eyes searched 
hers. “For the time being, you will have 
to undergo public condemnation with me. 
We simply can’t make known the part you 
have played in this highly dangerous Rus- 
sian situation, or disclose the romantic 
interests involved. It would only make 
matters worse.” 

“I can see all that,” said Ellen, sym- 
pathetically. “You don’t have to explain.” 

“But, Ellen,” said Andy. “You will suf- 
fer far more than I. I’ve already had word 
from the White House. You have been 
discharged. This is being done to help 
abate public clamor.” 

“I thought that would happen,” said 
Ellen, steeling herself. “I’ve my few per- 
sonal things all packed. What else?” 

“General Monihan has just phoned,” 
continued Andy. “You are being picked 
up by Military Intelligence and investi- 
gated. A probe of your relations with 
Petrov Gouchevisky will be made. This 
will all be a surface action to satisfy crit- 
ics of the Administration and calamity 
howlers. After this crisis is past, you will 
be given a clean bill of health.” 

Ellen smiled. “Is that all?” 

Andy looked his relief. “Isn’t that 
enough?” he asked. 

“Nothing is too much if it serves the 
best interests of our country in a time 
like this,” said Ellen. “And if it helps 
make your assignment any easier!” 

Andy reached over and gripped her hand. 

“The hardest part is yet to come,” he 
said, “for me, at any rate. I won’t be able 
to see you from now on. As far as the world 
is concerned, if there ever was anything 
between us, there isn’t any more. You will 
temporarily be an outcast. Public officials 
you formerly knew in government will shun 
you. They’ll have to. But I love you, 
Ellen — I want you to know that. I love 
you more now than ever before . . . and 
when this rotten business is over . . .!” 

“Perhaps I’ll know my own mind by 
then,” said Ellen, through sudden, un- 
bidden tears. “Goodbye, Andy— don’t 
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bother your head about me. I’ll get along! ” 

■p'LLEN jumped to her feet and ran out 
.of the office. Her unexpectedly quick 
departure caught Katherine unguarded. 
She collided with her as she flung open the 
door. 

Turning back to Andy, who had wit- 
nessed the incident, she said: “You ap- 
prove of this kind of eavesdropping, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Brownell?” 

“I most certainly do not!” rebuked 
Andy. 

“Then you might start tracing this story 
leak in your own office!” Ellen fired over 
her shoulder. 

She left behind her a greatly embarrassed 
and alarmed Katherine, as she walked out 
of Andrew Brownell’s life. 

CHAPTER VIII 

'^HE Washington scandal could not 
-*• overshadow the war scare for long. 
News of Ellen Hopper’s dismissal as White 
House secretary and an investigation being 
made of her relations with Petrov Gouche- 
visky was shunted to an inside page as Rus- 
sia’s answer to the United States’ second 
note took all the headlines. 

Again the Russian government made a 
categorical denial of all “accusations and 
insinuations” and countered by charging 
that the United States was scheming, 
through this proposed Investigation Com- 
mittee to unearth secret facts concerning 
Russia’s military strength. 

“We will not consent to such investiga- 
tion, because Russia frankly doubts its 
sincerity,” read a portion of the Soviet 
Union’s reply. “The three investigating 
countries, unfriendly to Russia, need only 
render an adverse report for aggressive 
reasons of their own, and Russia is laid 
open to the same surprise attack she is 
now being accused of preparing. 

“We regard this proposal as an attempt 
to justify in the court of world opinion, a 
possible undeclared assault by the United 
States upon our country. 

“Investigations, in and of themselves, 
mean nothing, if the word of a govern- 


ment means nothing. Either our two great 
countries continue to exist on a basis of 
mut|Ual confidence and trust — all lying 
propaganda and false rumors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, or we take such 
steps as each feels compulsory in any giypn 
situation and at any moment.” 

This answer to the United States’ note 
had been forwarded through the Swiss Em- 
bassy which had also handled the message 
to Russia, since diplomatic relations had 
been broken off, with recall of Ambassador 
Mitoff. 

Interpreted by a hurriedly summoned 
conference of State Department and gov- 
ernment officials, the Russian reply spelled 
W-A-R in capital letters — the only ques- 
tion remaining — “How soon?” 

Ellen, taken in by Military Intelli- 
gence, had spent two hours, closeted with 
General Monihan who asked her “routine 
questions for the records” and then assured 
her “off the record” that the government 
greatly appreciated her invaluable services 
and he regretted that this news story had 
proved so damaging to her. 

“This will all be made up to you later,” 
he said, “but we are powerless, at present, 
for political and strategic reasons, to do 
other than we are doing.” 

Ellen accepted the statement without 
comment and returned to the seclusion of 
her apartment where she kept track of 
rapidly moving events by radio. 

Shortly before Wednesday noon, the day 
of the announced departure of the Russian 
Embassy staff for Moscow, Ellen received 
a surprise telephone call. 

“Are you ready to leave with me?” said 
a familiar voice. 

“Pete!” exclaimed Ellen, amazed. 

“There is a place on the plane for you,” 
said the former Russian in her life. “Your 
phone is probably tapped but I am risk- 
ing it to tell you that I still love you!” 

It was a daring thing for Petrov to do, 
international relations being as strained as 
they were, and Ellen gasped. 

“I — ^I frankly didn’t think, Peter, that 
I’d ever hear from you again,” she said, 
wondering what was behind the call. 

“How could I ever forget such a be- 
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witching and exciting evening as we had 
together?” said Petrov. “How delightfully 
we fooled each other — and how clever you 
were in outwitting me. I like cleverness in 
women. It makes me love you all the 
more.” 

“Stop it, Pete! You’re joking!” cried 
Ellen. “I shouldn’t be talking to you. Why 
are you calling?” 

“To sympathize with you, my dear. Such 
a quaint country you live in — a woman like 
you renders a patriotic service and they re- 
ward her by taking her job away and' dis- 
gracing her publicly. In Russia we would 
name a day of the week after you, declare 
a national holiday, have a big party. You 
can still come with me. How about it?” 

Ellen felt her pulse hammering in her 
temples. 

“You must be intoxicated to be talking 
this way. I won’t listen to you any . . . ! ” 

“Seriously, Ellen — I couldn’t leave your 
country without apologizing for trying to 
kill you. It seemed so necessary at the 
time. By some strange fate, we are both 
still alive. I hope the future is equally 
kind.” 

“Pete!” said Ellen, emotionally. “You 
know there’s only one thing that means 
anything now — to us or to the world — 
peace between Russia and the United 
States. You’re returning to Moscow . . . 
if our friendship has meant anything, de- 
spite our difference in viewpoint and na- 
tionality — ^won’t you use whatever in- 
fluence you have to help your fellow citi- 
zens understand us ... to believe that 
the rank and file of Americans don’t want 
war . . . that they’d like to live in peace 
with every nationality . . . eyery coun- 
try!” 

^T^HERE was a moment’s vibrant silence 
-*■ on the wire. Then, Petrov’s voice, 
speaking solemnly said: “My dear — the 
peace of the world, unhappily, is not de- 
cided by the rank and file of any country’s 
citizens. Peace or war is in the hands of 
the powerful governing few. It has always 
been so. If a dictograph is taking down 
my remarks of a wire recorder — ^let your 
government make what it will out of 


them. I will soon be thousands of miles 
away — ^but perhaps you will remember our 
talks . . . perhaps, if our planet is not 
blown up, we will live to see great human 
changes which must come . . .” 

“Not Communism!” cried Ellen, im- 
pulsively. “I’d sooner not live than sur- 
render my freedom of thought, of speech, 
of action — the right to live my own life in 
my own way— to worship as I choose . . .” 

“I am sorry,” cut in Petrov. “The time 
has come to say ‘goodbye’. But I should 
like to remind you — there is only one free- 
dom the peoples of Europe and most of 
the world are interested in today— that is 
freedom from want and starvation. They 
will sacrifice all other freedoms for it . . . 
yes — even their self-respect . . . their 
bodies . . . their souls. If we do not give 
them this freedom — they will take our 
other freedoms away from us in time. I 
have never seen anything more frightening 
than a hungry mob. No form of govern- 
ment can stand too long against it. Don’t 
ever forget — most humans think with their 
stomachs . . . and when their stomachs 
are empty . . . but, I’m saying too much. 
Goodbye, Ellen — and please do not think 
too unkindly of Petrov Gouchevisky!” 

The receiver clicked up before Ellen 
could make reply. She sat, for an instant, 
nerves still tingling from the unexpected 
shock of the call and the nature of the 
conversation. She had no doubt but that 
Military Intelligence had recorded every 
word and that what had been said would 
be carefully studied. 

“They’ll hardly expect these kind of 
thoughts passing between us,” reflected 
Ellen. “I know it’s probably unpatriotic 
to even think it — ^but I’ll always consider 
Petrov one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities and one of the finest minds I’ve 
ever met! Yet, with such a mind, how can 
he support the Russian system? . . . 
There are so many things in this life I just 
can’t understand!” 

Within an hour, Ellen received a second 
surprise phone call. This time it was from 
the State Department, Andrew Brownell, 
himself, calling. His voice, usually poised, 
had a quality , of suppressed excitement 
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in it. 

“Ellen — tell me — ^what was that you 
said the other day about your grand- 
mother — ^her prediction of a Great Light 
appearing in the sky?” 

“Well, as I recall it,” said Ellen, won- 
deringly, “it was just a story mother told, 
many times, to us children. But she always 
told it as though she believed it. She in- 
sisted that a Great Light would appear at 
a time when Man had made such a mess 
of things on earth that he couldn’t see his 
way out . . .1” 

“Go on! Anything else?” 

“Well, yes — ^but this is even more in- 
credible! . . . Mother said that God-like 
beings would arrive on our planet, at that 
time, to help us poor humans . . .” 

“Very remarkable!” said Andy. “Where 
did your mother get this story? Did she 
make it up?” 

“No, she claimed a Green Man came 
here, by space ship, when she was a young 
girl and that he told her this would hap- 
pen. I guess few people believed such a 
thing then. Why are you suddenly so in- 
terested?” 

“Because, Ellen,” declared Andy, no 
longer masking his excitement, a “Great 
Light has appeared — it’s spreading all over 
the Eastern Hemisphere right now — after 
sundown. Sidney, Australia; Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Calcutta and other places have 
reported it . . . and it’s coming this way!” 

“No, Andy — I — I can’t believe it!” 

“It’s true, Ellen. Russia is so concerned 
about it that she’s officially requested us 
to hold off any possible contemplated at- 
tack, promising that she’ll do likewise!” 

“Oh, Andy — that’s wonderful!” 

“Don’t know whether it is or not — till 
we see what the Great Light’s going to do 
to us!” replied Andy. “All countries are 
mobilizing — this could be an attempted 
invasion of our planet from space. If it 
isn’t, they say the Light is so terrific that 
the whole world is apt to be thrown into a 
state of panic!” 

“Not mother!” cried Ellen. “Just wait 
till she finds out about this! I wish I were 
out on the coast with her right now!” 


“Ellen,” cut in Andy. “The news on 
this phenomenon will soon be released on 
press and radio. It’s been withheld up to 
now because it’s seemed too fantastic — too 
frightening. Everything is being done to 
try to allay the wave of fear this Great 
Light is causing. The President is going 
on the air to declare a National Emergency 
and Martial Law . . . Almost everyone 
will be out, looking up at the heavens at 
sundown. Will you go to the Lincoln Me- 
morial with me, so we can see this to- 
gether?” 

“Of course! When?” 

“I’ll call for you before dark.” 

“Fine, Andy! But — wait a minute — is 
it safe for us to be seen together?” 

Andy laughed. “Do y6u think anyone 
will notice us at a time like this?” 

CHAPTER IX 

T^ESPITE every effort of press and radio 
authorities, working in co-operation 
with United States Government officials, 
it was impossible to avert hysteria as 
newspapers and airwaves announced the 
coming astronomical event. 

Andy and Ellen, standing at the end of 
the Lagoon, near the Lincoln Memorial 
could feel this wave of fearsome emotion. 

“How long do you suppose this Light 
will stay with us?” asked Ellen. “Andy, 
I’m getting scared!” 

“Foj< — scared?” said a voice at her el- 
bow. “I will never believe that!” 

Ellen turned, to look into the smiling 
face of Petrov Gouchevisky! 

“Peter!” she exclaimed. “Why, I 
thought . . .!” 

“Flight cancelled,” said the Russian. 
“How can any plane fly in a Light like 
that? It would blind everybody! . . . 
No, I am very happy to stay on the 
ground — as long as the ground stays un- 
der me!” Petrov glanced at Andy. “How 
do you do, Mr. Brownell! 1 hope this 
Light is not one of your new war weapons! 
If so, it is most effective!” 

Andy shook his head. “No, unfortu- 
nately, we can’t claim it. We’re no match 
for the cosmos.” 
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“Which is no doubt a good thing,” said 
Petrov. “For the first time tonight, I can 
relax — ^knowing that we’re not trying, at 
the moment, to out-smart each other!” 

Ellen had always liked Petrov’s frank- 
ness. She sized them up — illumined as 
their features were — ^by the Light. Both 
strong, forceful, clean-cut men, with rapier 
minds, employed by their respective gov- 
ernments to fence with words until it 
again became necessary to resort to arms. 
Why should two such talented men have 
to live in two worlds of opposing ideolo- 
gies? Why couldn’t the peoples on this 
planet ever get together on a basis of 
common understanding? Why must one 
great power always be fighting another for 
supremacy? You could predict the end 
from the beginning. Defeat and degrada- 
tion for the one — then, birth of a new 
power — the same battle over again — gen- 
eration after generation — ^millions and 
millions killed — fine young men like 
Petrov and Andy — ^who might have done 
something constructively worthwhile for 
the world. 

“Andy!” cried Ellen, suddenly moved. 
“Why can’t you and Petrov forget you 
are diplomats tonight — and just be — 
friends!” 

“If you’ll come with me to my apart- 
ment — I have some excellent vodka,” sug- 
gested Petrov. 

Andy hesitated. “No, thanks, Mr. 
Gouchevisky ... I must remain within 
reach of my office. However, I’d like to 
really get acquainted some time — if our 
planet is still here!” 

Petrov smiled. “I know, Mr. Brownell, 
that Miss Hopper has a high opinion of 
you. Therefore, I must have, too. This 
Light — perhaps it will do no damage. At 
least, tonight, it permits us to part — ^as 
friends?” 

Petrov extended his hand which Andy, 
with a feeling of rivalry, took. 

“If this Light fizzles out,” he said, “well 
probably be shaking our fists at one an- 
other tomorrow. The Light hasn’t changed 
anything — it’s just postponed matters. 
Don’t you agree, Mr. Gouchevisky?” 

Petrov bowed. “Unhappily, Mr. Brow- 


nell, you are right.” He turned to Ellen 
taking her hand. “Good night, Misr 
Hopper. I am going back to my pent- 
house and drink a toast to the Light! May 
it keep our two countries from jumping at 
each other’s throats!” 

He turned, with military bearing, and 
strode off, shielding his eyes against the 
Light. 

Andy, watching him go, remarked, 
thoughtfully: “Every inch a diplomat, 
that fellow!” 

Ellen sighed. “I was in hopes you’d say 
that Petrov seemed Tike a fine person. If 
we don’t start judging the individual and 
not the race pretty soon — we’re never go- 
ing to get along with anybody!” 

TIARRY HOPPER, II, had always con- 
sidered his mother “just a little bit 
touched in the head.” As he had grown 
to manhood, he had begun to doubt, more 
and more, her fantastic story of the visit 
of the Green Man to earth and his proph- 
ecy of the appearance, one day, of a Great 
Light. 

The story was harmless enough so per- 
haps his mother should be humored. After 
all, she had led a nerve-racking life with 
his father, who should have been killed a 
hundred times before he finally vanished 
forever on his attempted rocket flight to 
the moon. 

That Harry Hopper, II, had also gone 
in for aviation, had not helped his moth- 
er’s nerves any. But now, at last, he 
had a safe job with Amalgamated Airlines, 
as General Manager of their Far Western 
Division. His days of taking chances were 
over, he was a settled married man. Now 
the only thing his mother had to worry 
about was what might happen to her two 
grandchildren. 

But when Harry, II, came home from 
an evening out and learned from Harry, 
III, and daughter Annabelle that they’d 
been told the story of the Green Man and 
the Great Light, he was more than slightly 
provoked, especially when they hardly 
slept all night, for thinking and dreaming 
about it. 

“Now, mother,” he said the next morn- 
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ing. “You seem bound and determined to 
pass that yarn on to posterity. Folks may 
have believed that kind of stuff when you 
were a girl but today — ^well, it just makes 
you look foolish, that’s all.” 

“Foolish or not,” rejoined Grandma 
Hopper, with all her old-time spunk and 
vitality, “I’m going to keep on telling it.. 
I may not live to see the Great Light, 
Harry — ^but I’ve a definite feeling that yofi 
and your children will!” 

Harry, II, looked at her. “I guess it’s 
no use,” he said. “You’re worse than a 
religious fanatic. This is your story and 
you’re going to stick to it. But please don’t 
repeat it to the children, mother. I want 
to sleep nights!” 

Harry, II, did sleep — ^until the night 
of the Great Light. Then he stayed wide- 
awake and pop-eyed with the peoples of 
the entire world. And Grandma Betty 
Hopper, seated bundled up in the little 
garden behind the house, proclaimed long 
and loud to neighbors and all within hear- 
ing, as she pointed her cane at the sky: “I 
told you so! Not a soul would believe me 
— not even my own son — or my grand- 
children . . . but there it is, glory be — 
the Great Light! It came, just as my 
Green Man friend said it would — to save 
us sorry humans on this earth! There’s 
going to be a lot come of this — you mark 
my words! A teri:ible lot! And the folks 
who haven’t been doing right — ^who’ve been 
piling up all this misery and bringing on 
wars — they’d better look out! The Green 
Man’ll be after them — he and his helpers. 
They won’t show those kind of people any 
mercy. You mark my words! Just mark 
my words!” 

Grandma Hopper’s declarations and dire 
warnings chilled the marrow of every al- 
ready chilled and trembling backbone. 
Her words struck home now, with devas- 
tating force and, for once, a prophet was 
not without honor in her home town — or 
the world, for that matter — because news 
of her prognostications reached press and 
radio, causing millions of soul-searching 
humans fearsomely to ponder what fate 
awaited them. And well they could think 
about such matters! 


'^HE Great Light had now encom- 
passed the globe, leaving fear and con- 
sternation in its wake. Two and a half 
billion human creatures had been shaken 
physically, mentally and spiritually. Here 
was something with which .they could not 
cope — something beyond man’s power to 
fight back. All they could do was hope 
and pray that this Great Light was not the 
forerunner of unspeakable catastrophe that 
each human, wherever he might be, would 
not be singled out and punished for some 
real or imagined wrong. Could it be pos- 
sible that there was a personal God after 
all — and that they day of His Second 
Coming was at hand? Thousands of dif- 
ferent sects gathered in churches and cem- 
eteries, awaiting the Resurrection. Last 
minute conversions were taking place in all 
faiths, everywhere. If the world was to 
be destroyed by fire — no one wanted to 
burn in Hell. All this as pitiful evidence 
of how little removed Man still was from 
ignorance and superstition. 

It was midnight in Washington, D. C., 
one hour after the Great Light had reached 
the West Coast, when it happened. 

Humans all over the North American 
continent heard the Voice. It came out of 
the atmosphere, seemingly close to them — 
startlingly close — and yet it was clearly 
originating from far away. Every in- 
dividual heard it, wherever he was, indoors 
or out, the Voice undiminished in volume. 
No radio broadcasting could approach 
such remarkable projection. Every activ- 
ity ceased as the Voice spoke, in perfect 
English. 

* ♦ * 

“Greetings — all peoples of Earth! 

“Fear not — ^we come to help, not to 
harm you! 

“The time for the Great Change on your 
planet has arrived! 

“Things are never to be as they were 
again. 

“You are to be freed from the age-old 
chains of Ignorance, Intolerance, Lust, 
Tyranny and Bigotry forever! 

“We are a friendly host from the planet 
of Talamaya, who long since have won the 
individual freedom which millions of you 
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now seek but have failed to attain. 

“We have come, at this time, to help 
you save the human race from annihilation 
and to establish a real Brotherhood of Man 
on this earth. 

“One word of warning! Our Orders are 
to be LAW! 

“Since you would destroy yourselves 
without our aid, any attempt to resist us 
will result in the destruction of your 
planet. We have only to alter the vibra- 
tion of this Light, causing it to react upon 
the magnetic inner core of your earth, to 
bring about its instant disintegration! 

“Watch the Heavens. You will shortly 
see us approaching your planet in our 
silver-colored space ships. We are coming 
in force as a demonstration of Power but 
only one space ship will land at each cap- 
ital of each Nation, bearing a Leader with 
whom you are to co-operate. 

“This Leader will speak your native 
language and possesses a knowledge of 
your country’s history from its early be- 
ginning. He is well acquainted with all 
your problems as a nation. 

“Your Rulers will then be advised of 
the Program you are to follow. Mean- 
while, remain quietly in your homes or at 
your posts of duty — and await instruc- 
tions. 

“I will talk to you, from time to time, 
and you will hear from your own Rulers 
over your radio networks. 

“Do as you are told and all will be well 
with you. 

“Enjoy now a three day holiday while 
this New World Program is put into oper- 
ation. 

“I, Numar, your Liberator, have 
spoken!” 

'^HE Voice had scarcely died away in 
the atmosphere than a great clamor 
arose over the surface of the earth. All 
tongues wagged in excited profusion. 
Rulers of all nations, large and small, 
callied hurried conferences of every de- 
partment of government. 

“This is an INVASION FROM 
SPACE!” sounded a cry heard round the 
world. 


But how to combat it? Although the 
Great Light had disappeared with sunrise 
in some of the far eastern countries, it had 
left all humans shattered in nerve and 
body. There was fear now of its return- 
ing at nightfall — fear, too, of the arrival 
of promised space ships — and even more 
.dire happenings. 

Astounded hearers of the Voice, on 
check-up, discovered that this Voice spoke 
in German over Germany, in French over 
France, in Italian over Italy, in Chinese 
over China, in Japanese over Japan, in 
the various Russian dialects over different 
sections of Russia, and so on! But, ex- 
cept in the case of the Voice which spoke 
English — every other Voice, speaking si- 
multaneously, signed off with the state- 
ment: 

“I, speaking for Numar, your Liberator, 
have spoken!” 

It was evident, then, that this Numar, 
whoever he was, served as “Commander- 
in-Chief” of this invasion. It was further 
presumed that he intended to land, in his 
spaceship, at Washington’s Municipal 
Airport and proceed to the United States’ 
capitol, to confer with that nation’s top 
executives. 

All very mysterious and shocking! 

Andy and Ellen heard the Voice as they 
were walking up Pennsylvania Avenue to- 
ward the White House, in the crowds of 
highly excited humans, stretching from 
curb to curb. The Great Light was at its 
height of brilliance as the Voice spoke, 
leaving not a shadow anywhere. People 
stood, shoulder to shoulder, examining 
each other’s faces, seeking courage in mob 
companionship. As the Voice finished 
speaking and the terrific tension was 
broken, some sobbed, others laughed hys- 
terically, still others had fainted and a few, 
screaming frenziedly,. tried to escape the 
penetrating rays of this Great Light. 

“Come on,” said Andy, pushing Ellen 
toward a side street. “This is no place for 
us. People are going mad before this night 
is over. Lots of them have already. Let’s 
get back to your apartment.” 

Ellen was trembling, lips quivering, al- 
most ready to break herself. 
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“Oh, Andy — this is simply terrific . . . 
no words to describe it . . . I’m frightened 
as I’ve never been before!” 

“We haven’t been harmed yet,” said 
Andy, grimly. “That’s what we have to 
remember — when things we’ve never ex- 
perienced before are happening. This 
Power has declared itself to be friendly. 
We’ll have to accept that statement as true 
because we can’t do anything about it. 
I’ll have to leave you at home and get to 
my office. Every local, state and national 
executive will be getting together for a 
conference after this!” 

Ellen stopped suddenly and clutched his 
arm. 

“Andy!” she cried. “Mother’s proph- 
ecy again! The God-like beings she said 
would arrive on our planet — to help us! 
Remember?” 

“Ellen,” said Andy, “it’s evident to me 
that your mother knows more about what’s 
happening now than any other human on 
this planet. She can be extremely helpful. 
You’re not going home — you’re going with 
me to the White House — and we’re phon- 
ing your mother and letting her talk to the 
President!” 

\ S ANDY had anticipated, official cars 
were parked three deep around the 
White House which seemed spotlighted in 
the radiance of the heavenly illumination. 
Photographers were shooting pictures in 
what should have been “the dead of 
night” without the aid of any flash bulbs. 
News reporters were covering their “beats” 
as normally, despite the fact that many felt 
this might be “their last assignment.” Im- 
portant personages were arriving con- 
stantly and scurrying into the White House 
after being checked at the door by secret 
service men and a special heavy guard of 
soldiers, at each entrance. The whole 
scene had the air of war times. Anxious 
thousands had been roped off — humans 
who had pathetically converged upon the 
White House to futilely appeal to their 
government to “do something about this 
Great Light.” 

When Andy and Ellen were ushered 
into the Conference Room, they found it 


jammed. President Norman Ellsworth was 
in his chair at the head of the long table, 
looking greatly troubled and not a little 
terror-stricken. 

“Gentleman,” he was saying, “we are 
meeting tonight to discuss ways and means 
of facing a threat far more serious than a 
possible surprise attack by Russia. Every- 
one, I am certain, heard this strange mes- 
sage. The peoples of all other countries 
heard it at the same time. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion of those whom I have 
already consulted that this is an ingenious 
invasion by Beings who intend to trick us 
into surrendering peacefully, under the 
guise of helping us. You perhaps noted 
that one of these Beings is being dis- 
patched, as a Leader, to confer with the 
rulers of each Nation — and the Being in 
charge of all is apparently coming here! I 
am open to suggestions as to how we may 
plan to cope with this unparalleled situa- 
tion!” 

The President produced a handkerchief 
and dabbed at a dripping brow. He 
glanced about him at faces as covered with 
nervous perspiration as his own. 

“Mr. President!” addressed Andy, 
standing up in the rear of the room. 

“Mr. Brownell!” recognized the Chief 
Executive, as all looked wonderingly in the 
direction of the State Department’s ace 
trouble-shooter. 

“I believe I have come upon a source 
which can help us understand what is hap- 
pening!” announced Andy. 

There was an instant scraping of chairs 
as gold braid, brass hats and top civilian 
executives prepared to give fixed attention. 

“I’ve brought with me,” continued 
Andy, pointing to Ellen who stood beside 
him, “Miss Ellen Hopper, former White 
House secretary. Many of you know her.” 
There was a murmur of comment. “I think 
I can say now that she was grossly mis- 
judged several days ago — ^but there’s no 
time to comment about that now. It so 
happens that Miss Hopper’s mother, who 
resides in La Canada, California — ^has pre- 
dicted, for years, just what is taking place 
at the present time!’’ 

Conferees glanced unbelievingly at one 
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•mother, several laughed, nervously; a few 
jpenly guffawed their disbelief. 

“A fortune teller, eh?” said someone. 

• “No,” replied Andy, with great serious- 
ness. “Mrs. Hopper claims to have seen 
and talked with a Green Man who came 
to this earth in a spaceship when she was 
a young woman — and who told her this 
Great Light would appear — and that 
Beings from space would arrive to help 
straighten out affairs here!” 

Secretary of War Wade jumped to his 
feet. 

“Great God, gentlemen!” he cried. “Are 
we going to waste precious time — ^with a 
spatial enemy about to land all over this 
planet, listening to such nonsensical drivel 
as this?” 

“It’s not drivel!” Ellen found herself 
speaking out. “My mother’s a sane and 
sensible woman. She’s told me this story 
since I was a little girl. I didn’t know 
whether to believe her or not — ^but I never 
forgot it — and I believe her now!” 

“Mr. President!” addressed Andy. “If 
what we are telling you is true — wouldn’t 
it be wise — before deciding on a course of 
action — to get Mrs. Hopper on the long 
distance phone and for you to talk with 
her — and learn all you can about her ex- 
perience as it has a bearing on this emer- 
gency?” 

“Yes, yes!” supported a chorus of 
voices. “Do that! Let’s hear what she 
has to say! Go ahead!” 

“Please have Miss Hopper come for- 
ward,” requested the President, “and put 
in a call for her mother. I’ll be glad to 
speak with her!” 

A NDY escorted Ellen to the head of the 
table where a place was made for her 
beside the President as she took up the 
phone and placed the call. 

“She’s ringing them,” Ellen reported, 
after a minute, “but there’s no answer. 
They’re probably out in the yard, looking 
at the Light, like everyone else ... Ah! 
Here’s someone — it’s my brother! . . . 
Hello, Harry? . . . This is Ellen! . . . Yes, 
isn’t it terrific? . . . What’s that — ^mother’s 
not crazy after all? . . . I’ll say she’s not! 


. . . Listen, Harry — I’m talking from the 
White House . . . I’m calling for the Presi- 
dent — he wants to speak to mother! . . . 
Will you get her to the phone? . . . Sure, 
I’ll hang on! How’s little Harry and 
Annabelle? . . . Scared to death? ... No? 

. . . Okay, Harry . . . !” 

Ellen turned to the now tremendously 
interested top executives. 

“Harry says his kids think it’s wonder- 
ful — better than Fourth of July fireworks! 
He says their Grandmother told them not 
to worry — that everything’s going to be 
all right — and they believe her!” 

“Wish we did!” said someone, and there 
was a burst of nervous laughter. 

“Hello — is that you. Mother?” said 
Ellen into the phone. There was a long 
wait at Ellen’s end of the line as she lis- 
tened, while an excited woman’s voice 
could be heard going on and on. “Yes, of 
course, mother, I remember ... of course! 

. . . I’ll never doubt you again! . . . 
Never! . . . You bet I’m tickled that you 
lived to see it! ... Listen, mother — wait 
a minute . . . Mother — the President wants 
to speak to you! . . . Yes — ^he wants you 
to tell him what you know about the 
Green Man — and the Great Light . . . tell 
him what you’ve told me . . . and your 
grandchildren and everybody . . . Here, 
Mother — the next voice you hear will be 
the President of the United States!” 

Ellen, laughing, passed over the phone 
to the Chief Executive. 

“Mrs. Hopper,” he started, but this was 
as far as he got. He sat, with his eyes 
growing wider and wider, listening. Sus- 
pense built up in the conference room as 
President Ellsworth, nodding and wiping 
his forehead, tried again and again to slip 
in a word or a question. 

“You don’t say!” he finally began ex- 
claiming, as his jaws dropped open and 
his eyes now bulged. “You don’t say! 
... You DON’T say! . . . Well . . . ! 
That’s amazing, Mrs. Hopper — ^it really 
is!” he managed, as she either ran down 
or ran out of breath. “Thank you very 
much You’ve rendered a great service to 
your government — very great! . . . What’s 
that? . . . Yes — I’ll remember you to the 
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Green Man — and I hope he remembers 
you!” 

The President put the receiver down and 
stared dumbfoundedly into space. 

“Let’s have it, Mr. President! What did 
she say?” cried several. 

The Chief Executive stood up. “Gentle- 
men, this is incredible. Mrs. Hopper claims 
that her uncle, a great astronomer of 
some years ago, was visited by a Green 
Man from this very same planet, Tala- 
maya which was mentioned in the message 
tonight. And what is more astounding, the 
Green Man’s name was Numar — the exact 
same name as was given in this cosmic 
broadcast. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that this Mr. Numar, whom we’ll now 
have to accept as having been on this 
earth before, is returning with an army of 
his fellow Green Men to take over control 
of this world. But Mrs. Hopper insists 
that Mister Numar’s intentions are benevo- 
lent — that, just as he says, he means no 
harm, She further states that he is a most 
charming personage — that she enjoyed 
knowing him and that, if we mention her 
name to him, she feels it may have some 
influence!” A great exchange of com- 
ment followed the President’s condensation 
of his talk with Ellen’s mother. 

“Are you suggesting then, Mr. Presi- 
dent?” questioned Secretary of State 
Woodruff, “that we assume a friendly, 
rather than a hostile attitude toward the 
Green Man — or perhaps I should say, 
Mr. Numar, when he arrives?” 

“In the light of this information, I 
would!” declared the Chief Executive. 
“I recommend we constitute ourselves a 
welcoming committee and adjourn to the 
Airport to await Mister Numar’s landing. 
The fact that he, himself, is coming to 
Washington means that he considers it the 
world’s most important capitol. If we 
can’t fight him, perhaps we can get on his 
good side through collaboration. I know 
of no other possible course. It’s worth 
trying!” 

'^HE Secretaries of War, Navy and 
Aviation were not too pleased with this 
decision but could offer no plan of defense, 


since the Great Light was so bright as to 
prevent any aerial opposition to the in- 
vading airships. 

“We may be going to our deaths, who 
knows?’ said Secretary of War Wade. 
“I’d personally rather die, fighting back, 
as best we can.” 

“Henry,” said Secretary of the Navy 
Hamlin, “I’m in hearty agreement with 
your sentiments — but we are totally un- 
prepared to meet any attack from outside 
our planet. That’s something nobody ever 
figured on!” 

“And just as we were getting ready to 
hit Russia, too,” said Secretary of Avia- 
tion Carlton. “Personally, I’d prefer to 
battle against the Known, any day — than 
the Unknown! This has us licked before 
we start!” 

It was a chastened group of top govern- 
mental officials who entered limousines 
and, under military and motorcycle escort, 
were driven to the Municipal Airport, Andy 
and Ellen with them. 

“Feeling any better?” Andy whispered. 

“Yes, I am,” said Ellen, “that talk with 
mother helped. She’s so positive, Andy,'" that 
Mister Numar is coming here for a good 
purpose, I’m even beginning to look for- 
ward to meeting him!“ 

“Well, it shouldn’t be long now,” said 
Andy. "Listen!” 

They were nearing the Airport and, 
overhead, could suddenly be heard a high, 
musical sounding hum — not loud but 
pleasing to the ear, steady and rhythmic. 

“Oh, Andy—Look!” 

Passing low, only five hundred feet 
above them, flying in formation, were row 
on row of huge silvery aerial monsters, each 
easily a quarter of a mile long! They 
were cigar-shaped — ^pointed, glistening 
noses, flashing in the Great Light. 

Secretary of Aviation Carlton, in the 
same car, took one look. 

“We can scrap everything we’ve got in 
aircraft and rockets,” he said. “They’re not 
even toys compared to that! ” 

As for President Ellsworth, his com- 
ment on alighting at the Airport was; “Yes, 
I can see very clearly that our best policy 
in dealing with Mister Numar is one of 
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wholehearted co-operation!” 

CHAPlER X 

AX^ITHIN a short time, from every part 

^ ^ of the United States and all foreign 
countries came excited reports of great 
aerial armadas having been sighted. Terror- 
ized citizens demanded of their govern- 
ments what they were going to do about 
it. The sky had seemed filled with these 
tremendous space ships, traveling at terri- 
fic speed. 

Over the capitols of the various nations, 
these Goliaths of outer space were de- 
scribed as moving slowly, easily through 
the air like lazy, mammoth silver whales. 

All humans, however, whether in the 
jungles of Africa or the icy wastes of the 
Arctic had opportunity to witness this 
horrific display of the space invaders’ 
might. It was enough to convince all but 
the frenzied foolhardy that no power on 
earth could hope to survive against such 
superior strength. 

The world’s two greatest military powers, 
Russia and the United States, conversing 
now by long distance telephone, in friendly, 
co-operative mood — agreed that each 
should submit, for the time being, to the 
landing forces of the Talamayans. 

And so, the Premier of Russia and the 
President of the United States, each 
humbly but uneasily awaited the arrival 
of the visitors from space with whom they 
had been forcibly “invited” to collaborate. 

“We may be surrendering our planet, for 
all time, to the whims of a crafty foe who 
will enslave us forever,” said a high official 
gloomily. “But what else can we do?” 

“There will be signs in the heavens and 
the sun will be darkened and the moon 
will not give forth its light!” sang the re- 
ligious fanatics. “God is sending His 
messengers to judge the world and all 
sinners in it! Prepare to meet your doom! ” 

Eye had not seen and ear had not heard 
the spectacle which now occurred at the 
Airports of every nation’s capitol, as in 
perfect synchronization of timing, one great 
space ship detached itself from its im- 
mediate protecting fleet and commenced to 


hover over a landing area below. Then, 
descending vertically like immense ele- 
vators, they settled upon the ground, these 
quarter mile length leviathans of the air 
making a musical purring sound. 

President Ellsworth and his executive 
heads watched the silver monster come to 
rest as, in the sky above, other great me- 
chanical birds circled. 

A Voice suddenly spoke from out the 
atmosphere — as other Voices were speak- 
ing, simultaneously, in different languages, 
at foreign Airports. 

“Warning — do not approach within fifty 
feet of this ship or you will be instantly 
electrocuted! ” 

Awe-stunned spectators respectfully kept 
their distance — studying the amazing cone- 
shaped interstellar traveler. It looked not 
unlike a pointed-nosed fish of prodigious 
dimensions which had just swum out of 
the sky. At rest, gill-like apertures rose 
and fell as though the gigantic whale were 
alive and breathing. A long paneled 
slit in each side revealed a section of the 
interior and obviously permitted visibility. 
But the vast inner chambers of this aerial 
vessel, with its actual motive power, were 
hidden and a complete mystery. 

A GANGWAY suddenly shot out from 
a porthole, forward, and made contact 
with the ground. Then a silver door slid 
noiselessly back and, framed in its en- 
trance stood a majestic figure, robed in 
white, luminous garments; similar tight- 
fitting head-dress, and possessing bright 
green skin! 

“The Green Man!” cried the welcoming 
committee, almost in one breath. “Mrs. 
Hopper was right! ” 

Descending the ramp, this figure ad- 
vanced toward them, smiling, and extend- 
ing his hand. 

“My name is Numar,” he introduced, of 
the Planet Talamaya. Greetings!” 

President Ellsworth, first in line, took the 
offered hand, not without considerable mis- 
givings. 

“My name is Norman Ellsworth,” he 
said, a bit tremulously, “President of the 
United States. I greet you on behalf of 
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our government and its people.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Numar, and looked 
beyond the Chief Executive, to the others 
assembled. 

“And these,” continued the President, 
“are mostly the heads of our different 
government departments!” 

“I should like to meet them,” said Nu- 
mar, “although I am already familiar with 
their records in office.” 

This announcement caused many in the 
welcoming committee to wince. But they 
were presented to the Visitor from Space 
by the President, one by one, each shaking 
his hand and being deeply impressed by 
the experience. 

Last to meet Numar were Andrew Brown- 
ell of the State Department and the at- 
tractive young woman in his company. 

“I’ve heard of you before,” Andy in- 
formed, as he held Numar’s hand. 

“Yes,” spoke up President Ellsworth, 
helpfully. “We’ve all heard of you — in 
fact. Miss Hopper here is the daughter of 
* a woman who claims — that is — ^who actu- 
ally — well, so she says — ^knew you the 
first time you visited this earth!” 

Numar turned to critically survey Ellen, 
with his dark, penetrating eyes. 

“You do not look like your mother,” he 
said. 

“No,” smiled Ellen, the tension breaking. 
“I take after my father.” 

Numar returned her smile. “He was a 
most unusual man. It is regrettable that 
he was lost, trying to reach the moon!” 

“You — you knew that?” gasped Ellen. 

Numar nodded. “I have always been 
interested in those who remembered me 
here,” he said. “Your mother, especially. 
We had quite an experience together!” 

“So she’s told me — many, many times!” 
laughed Ellen, feeling more and more at 
home in the Green Man’s presence. 

High government officials, mouths agape, 
had been listening to this personal con- 
versation. Numar’s friendly attitude 
toward Ellen was most reassuring. 

“We’re mighty glad to have you visit 
this earth again,” said President Ellsworth, 
putting on his most hospitable manner. 
“How — er — long do you and your — er — 


associates intend to remain?” 

“Until our mission is completed,” was 
Numar’s prompt answer. “It all really 
depends upon how well the people and 
rulers of your earth co-operate. We are 
bringing a new Plan of Living to this world 
and it may not be too cordially accepted 
at first.” 

“I — ^I see,” said the President, doubt- 
fully. “Well, will you and your crew — and 
other members of your party come with us? 
We’ll secure hotel accommodations for you.* 
But I understand, from Miss Hopper’s 
mother, that you don’t eat?” 

■^"UMAR smiled. “No — ^we are not hu- 

^ man creatures like yourselves. We 
exist on air and water. As for hotel ac- 
commodations, our airship is equipped for 
us to live in. My associates will not leave 
the ship while we are here. I will go and 
come from it. Have no concern about us. 
We will take care of ourselves.” 

This left President Ellsworth groping fon 
something to say — or to offer. 

“It’s rather late now — perhaps you’d like 
to retire after your long trip?” he finally 
proposed. 

But he was taken aback anew when 
Numar replied: “We never sleep. The 
journey was not fatiguing. However, I pre- 
sume you humans are tired?” 

“We’ve had a somewhat trying day,” the 
President admitted. “What with prospects 
of another world war — and then this Light. 
It has badly frightened most of our people. 
Isn’t there some way it can be turned off?” 

Numar shook his head. “It is being 
beamed at your Earth from our planet,” 
he advised. “When every human has seen 
the Light — it will disappear! ” 

There was an awkward moment, during 
which Ellen felt that another personal 
comment might help. 

“Mother wanted us to be sure and give 
you her regards!” she said. 

• Numar rewarded Ellen with a smile. 

“You will please convey my regards to 
your mother. Tell her that I hope to see 
her while I am on earth.” T^hen turning 
abruptly to his awed welcoming committee, 
the smile faded as he said: “Shall we go 
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now to the White House? The peoples of 
the world will not rest, Light or no Light, 
until they have heard from their rulers that 
nil is well. It will do you no harm to spend 
a sleepless night. You may have many of 
them before the justice and peace and 
freedom which was the original destiny of 
your human race is brought to pass!” 
i In every world capitol a like scene was 
taking place. Representatives of Numar, 
the self-announced Liberator, Green Men 
like himself, were holding conclave with 
local Rulers and their assembled top execu- 
tives. Each Leader from the Planet of 
Talamaya astounded his hearers by speak- 
ing their native tongue fluently and re- 
vealing a thorough knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs as they pertained to that 
nation, at home and abroad. It was realized, 
at once, that no subterfuge could be accom- 
plished. 

Numar’s ride through the streets of 
Washington enroute to the White House 
from the Municipal Airport, seated beside 
President Ellsworth, was the occasion for 
tremendous excitement as throngs of wild- 
eyed Washingtonians sought to catch a 
glimpse of him. Many fearsomely ap- 
plauded; a few of the more defiant and 
courageous, booed. 

jDRESIDENT Ellsworth had invited 
Ellen Hopper and Andrew Brownell to 
ride with him, feeling more secure to have 
some connecting links with Numar’s past 
visit present, for whatever helpful influence 
they might have. 

“Has Washington changed much since 
you were here before?” Ellen asked, pleas- 
antly, as they came within sight of the 
White House. 

“The same old historic places,” smiled 
Numar. “But mostly new people!” 

, Andy nodded. “That’s right. Mister Nu- 
mar. I wasn’t even thought of when you 
were previously on this planet.” 

: Numar eyed the State Department’s 
whitehaired boy. 

. “You were in the Mind of the Great 
Creator, coming toward this planet in 
Time, as a part of the Great Unfoldment,” 
he said, amused at Andy’s expression of be- 


wilderment. “You have an important role 
to play in your country’s present destiny 
— as will soon be revealed to you. So has 
the daughter of my earth friend, Mrs. 
Hopper — whose name when I knew her 
was — Betty Annabelle Bracken!” 

“Mister Numar!” cried Ellen. “You 
are positively amazing! How could you 
remember that?” 

Numar smiled. “My memory goes back 
some millions of years of your earth time. 
Some day your memories will extend that 
far — ^but you human creatures will then be 
in higher and more refined bodies and in 
another plane of existence. Death, you 
know, is no end of life — it is merely a 
means of transition from one evolving 
phase of life to another.” 

“We don’t know that!” said Ellen, 
glancing excitedly at Andy. “That’s tre- 
mendously interesting, Mister Numar! 
I’ve always wanted to believe that this life 
was only the beginning ... so many hu- 
mans don’t have a chance to develop 
here. . . . !” 

“That is true,” said Numar, sympa- 
thetically. “And it is because you human 
creatures have such a glorious destiny that 
we have come here to help you realize it. 
This planet was intended to prepare you 
for the Life Beyond. Instead, you humans 
have misdirected your forces, lost your way 
and were about to destroy yourselves. It is 
our task, in our present state of develop- 
ment, to go to the aid of creatures on 
such planets as yours when they lose the 
power to help themselves. The time has 
come for them all to see the Light!” 

CHAPTER XI 

T TNIQUE in the history of life on this 
planet were the conferences now en- 
tered upon by the Green Men from Space 
with the Rulers and their Executive staffs 
of the nations of earth. And, because Nu- 
mar, “Commander-in-Ghief” of these 
Leaders, had elected to confer with the 
President of the United States and his de- 
partmental heads, world interest centered 
mostly upon the announced outcome of 
this all night session. 
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Once all high officials had been re- 
assembled in the conference room and the 
doors locked to reporters and camera men, 
President Ellsworth called the meeting 
to order. 

“Mister Numar has requested this op- 
portunity to address us,” he declared. “I 
have no advance idea of what he is going to 
say although he has assured me that he 
and his fellow Talamayans have come here, 
motivated only by a friendly interest in 
helping us — or, rather — the whole human 
race, save itself. I hope Mister Numar 
will forgive a little skepticism on that point 
because I know the Russians have been try- 
ing to put over a world system for saving 
humanity . . . and we’ve been just as set 
in trying to put over our system. . . and 
the Nazis of Germany tried to put over 
their system in the two previous world 
wars . . . and there’s been nothing come 
of such efforts but more conflict, more 
hatred and prejudice and disunity between 
nations and peoples. If there’s a workable 
plan for straightening out the mess we’ve 
in on this earth — ^I’d be glad to hear it and 
I’m sure everyone in this room — and in 
the country would, too . . . You Mr. Nu- 
mar must think you’ve got something or 
you wouldn’t have come this far and put 
on all this display in the heavens — and 
brought along this force to back you up. 
On the other hand, you can’t expect us to 
accept everything right off, if we don’t 
approve.” 

Having ventured to go on record to 
this extent, President Ellsworth presented 
Numar to his country’s top executives who 
stood up and paid tribute with their ap- 
plause. 

Ellen, assigned to transcribe all that 
would be said in this extraordinary session, 
sat at the head of the table with Andy. 
She sat, pencil poised, notebook open, look- 
ing up into the Green Man’s unusually 
expressive face. If he had existed for some 
millions of years, earth time, his features 
and hands didn’t show it. They fairly vi- 
brated with vitality. His apparel seemed 
almost a part of his figure, so closely did 
it fit about him. He was perfect in stature, 
over six feet in height, erect and with a 


bearing of simple grandeur and poise which 
commanded instant respect — even awe,- 
This Being possessed great, unfathomed 
power, yet he deported himself with quiet 
dignity. 

He was waiting now for the last chair 
to be scraped and the last nervous throat 
to be cleared, before he began. Illumina- 
tion from the Great Light flooded through 
the windows, causing his green countenance 
to glow with a peculiar radiance. 

“I have listened to the remarks of your 
President,” he said, finally, “and I wish to 
say at the odtset that this Plan of Living 
which we are bringing to your Earth is 
workable because it has been successfully 
introduced on other planets where human 
creatures, not unlike yourselves, have failed 
to live up to the finer possibilities within 
them. 

“Let me say further that you and all 
other world rulers have no choice in the 
matter. You must accept this Plan, as I 
lay it before you, and lend every co-opera- 
tion toward putting it into immediate force 
and effect so that it can be carried out by 
all peoples! This is mandatory. Failure to 
co-operate will result in destruction of your 
planet, as I have previously warned, since 
you human creatures are headed toward 
self-destruction an3^ay-^— but for our in- 
tervention!” ■ 

^^HE silence in the conference, room 
took^on the atmosphere of a morgue. 
But out of this silence one voice dared to 
speak. 

“Mister Numar,” challenged the State 
Department’s youngest diplomat. “Aren’t 
you proposing, in forcing this Plan upon us, 
to trespass upon our Free Will, which we 
have been taught to believe is sacred? God 
has given the human creature Free Will 
and Free Choice — the power to decide for 
himself what is right and wrong, what he 
shall or shall not do. True, Man has made 
a great many mistakes — ^but it’s been 
Man’s fault, not God’s. I’m wondering if 
Man still shouldn’t be permitted to work 
out his own destiny — and to punish him-' 
self by self-destruction if he cannot find 
the answer to his problems? That, rather 
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than be compelled to follow any Plan 
which you or any other Strange Power 
might attempt to impose?” 

A breathless assemblage awaited Nu- 
mar’s answer. The Green Man had listened 
attentively to Andy’s well-stated protest 
and had not “struck him dead” for speak- 
ing out. Ellen, taking down Andy’s words, 
flashed him a look of admiration. 

“Exercise of Free Will, when a human 
creature has neglected development of his 
spiritual nature, leads to Free License,” re- 
plied Numar, speaking slowly and choosing 
his phrases carefully. “Your Will is not 
free when it is owned, body and soul by 
Appetite — ^unbridled desire. Can any man 
think clearly who is intoxicated? Wrong 
desires bring about wrong expression of 
Free Will. Wrong thinking always pro- 
duces wrong results. This Plan of Living 
will not trespass upon Free Will — it will 
liberate it so that Reason and Free Will 
can operate together. A drunken man has 
forfeited reason and cannot accomplish 
a good end — for himself or others. The 
world is drunk with thoughts of power for 
power’s sake. How many persons do you 
think actually possess Free Will today? 
Can you speak out against a church or a 
government or a prominent individual to- 
day whom you may believe to be corrupt? 
You, a diplomat, should best be able to 
answer that question? At your first public 
utterance, would you not be removed from 
office by your superiors who may agree 
with you, in private, but who flare not 
speak their minds in public?” 

T^UMAR paused. The face of the State 

' Department’s youngest diplomat was 
red. He had nothing to say. 

“Then you do not now have real Free 
Will — you only think you have. It is 
hemmed in by all manner of influences and 
controls and private interests and you are 
a man walking a tight-rope between the 
experient and the inexpedient — ^what you 
know you dare not say and what you 
don’t know you don’t.” 

Numar smiled and placed a hand on 
Ellen’s shoulder. 

“I need go no further than this most 


recent example. This fine young woman 
was used by your Military Intelligence to 
secure some needed information from. a man 
in the Russian Embassy. I happen to know 
— through channels of higher intelligence 
of which you humans are unaware — that 
Miss Hopper performed her mission satis- 
factorily. 

“But, because an insinuating story was 
printed in the papers, suggesting em- 
barrassing personal relations between Miss 
Hopper, the Russian gentleman and Mr. 
Brownell . . . did anyone here feel FREE 
to speak out in her defense? No — instead 
she was permitted to suffer public disgrace 
and was removed from office — all in the 
name of service to her country. This is but 
one little example of the depth of involve- 
ment of human relations, moral principles 
and so-called Free Will with the sordid in- 
fluences in control of your planet at the 
present time.” 

The assemblage sat stunned, unable to 
answer Numar’s charge, utterly dumb- 
founded at the extent of his personal knowl- 
edge. Each individual began, uncom- 
fortably, to examine this own conscience, 
suddenly afraid of what he might find 
there and what this Green Man from the 
distant planet of Talamaya might reveal. 

“The cure of these conditions,” went 
on Numar, “is no longer possible through 
an attempt to apply surface treatments 
which will not offend ‘special interests’, 
‘powerful international groups’ or countries 
possessing opposing ideologies. Billions of 
dollars continually poured into Europe 
won’t halt the spread of Communism or 
any other ism threatening the American 
way of life. While weak, dishonest govern- 
ments prevail as well as poverty and lack 
of education among the masses — all the 
world’s money cannot change conditions. 

“Only a New Plan of Living can save ‘ 
humanity — a new plan which strikes deep, 
like a surgeon’s knife cutting out cancer — 
removing some of the good flesh along with 
the bad so that the seeds of new and re- 
curring cancer can be eliminated, at the 
same time, with the malignant growth! 

“Do you think any government on this 
planet today has the power or the courage 
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to take the drastic steps necessary to save 
not only itself, but all peoples of the world? 
No — the power-mad rulers, the selfish in- 
terests behind these rulers, and ignorant, 
misguided, h^te-directed masses will de- 
stroy each other first, trying to preserve 
systems and practices which can never 
bring them happiness, security or peace!” 

Numar paused as Ellen bent frantically 
to her shorthand notes in an attempt to 
keep pace. The Great Light, streaming in 
at the windows, was strong upon Numar’s 
listeners, who squirmed uneasily in their 
seats. 

“That is why,” continued the being who 
had announced himself as the World’s 
Liberator, “we have come to your Earth — 
to do for you what you can no longer do 
for yourselves. 

“You in the United States of America 
have reached the highest mechanical de- 
velopment in all history. You have 
achieved, through your production genius, 
the highest standard of living. You have 
become the wealthiest of all nations. Your 
remarkable Constitution has permitted 
you to be more free than any other hu- 
mans. But in the face of all this you still 
have millions of underprivileged among 
you, the highest divorce rate in the world, 
a high percentage of crime, maladjustment 
and juvenile delinquency — indicating that 
you have been able to manufacture every- 
thing but happiness. Then something must 
also be wrong with your system of life and 
living — even as there are even greater ills 
existing in governments and nations abroad. 

“I have a great and unique advantage 
over you human creatures. I can see you 
with a completely outside perspective and 
judge you as you cannot judge yourselves. 

“You humans have gone as far as it is 
possible to progress on mind and energy 
alone. Drunk with your own sense of ma- 
terial power, you have developed the illu- 
sion that you are the creators of this 
Universe. When you split the atom, in- 
vented the atomic bomb and liberated 
atomic energy — you forgot that God, the 
one and only real Creator, was still behind 
all this — still Ruler of His sublime and 
unending and unimaginable Universe of 


universes. You decided that so-called 
spiritual power was a myth and that 
churches should only be used as organiza- 
tions of influence to drug the minds and 
hearts of unthinking, trusting, ignorant 
humans. So the churches have joined the 
war against opposing ideologies in the 
name of God — and religion and politics 
and economics of people and countries 
have been mixed together in a bewildering 
stew, each party in power attempting to 
find the right recipe to appease the popular 
appetite at the moment. 

“■ll^HAT has been the result? Growing 

^ ^ confusion, disorder, fear, hate and 
approaching chaos! 

“And what remedy have the most 
brilliant minds of scientists, industrialists, 
politicians, economists, ministers and all 
other world leaders been able to conceive 
for such unspeakable conditions? Another 
world war! 

“This is no remedy, gentlemen. Had 
you been permitted to attempt it — your 
planet and all human creatures on it, would 
have been no more! ” 

Numar stopped speaking and quietly 
surveyed each face, in turn, of those who 
confronted him. They were tensely sober, 
sitting as though frozen to their chairs. 

“I am now ready to present the new 
Plan of Living which you are to adopt,” 
Numar announced. “But, first, I should 
like to ask if there are any questions or 
comments?” 

Again, the silence was profound. Nu- 
mar, smiling, glanced at the youngest mem- 
ber of the State Department’s staff. 

“Mr. Brownell?” he inquired. 

Andy stood up. It was obvious that he 
was deeply moved. 

“I should just like to say,” he declared, 
“that I haye heard, for the first time on 
this earth, the truth, frankly and openly 
spoken, as none of us here or an3rwhere 
would have dared speak it. I agree with 
you that any real cure of this world’s ills 
must strike deeper than any country, 
with its age-old traditions and customs 
and conflicting interests, prejudices and 
foreign entanglements, can possibly strike. 
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I am willing to accept, on faith, after 
hearing your statement, that your interest 
in helping us right conditions on this earth 
is sincere. Therefore, I await your presen- 
tation of the new Plan of Living and 
pledge, in advance, my support — for I 
frankly confess that we have no solution 
for the existing world dilemma!” 

Andy sat down and put his face in his 
hands as a man who is relieved at having 
given voice, at last, to his true feelings. 
There was a stir in the conference room 
as if, for the moment, other government 
officials might give utterance to similar 
feelings — but none quite had the courage 
to so commit themselves. 

“The Plan is this,” spoke Numar. 
“There is to be formed, at once, a United 
States of the World. A Constitution will 
be adopted, with its preamble patterned 
after your inspired Constitution of the 
United States. It will read, as follows: 

“ ‘We, the peoples of this planet, in 
order to form a more perfect union of 
all governments, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic and international tran- 
quillity, provide for the defense of all, 
promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United 
States of the World, based upon the 
following provisions ...!’” 

impact upon the consciousness of 
those assembled was clearly evident. 
“Magnificent!” approved President Ells- 
worth. “A Constitution modelled after 
ours will be most acceptable!” 

“But some of the provisions may not 
be, at first!” warned Numar, smiling. “I 
will not attempt, at this time, to quote 
them exactly. I will simply cover some of 
the main features of the Constitution. 

“And, let me remind you, that as I am 
speaking to you here, my representatives, 
as you would call them, are presenting this 
same Constitutional Plan to the rulers of 
all other countries. We shall expect rati- 
fication of this Constitution by tomorrow 
night so that preparations can immediately 


go forward toward full operation under it. 
This means setting aside all existing laws 
or regulations which would ordinarily pro- 
hibit such action. I think all governmental 
heads will recognize the advisability of 
prompt co-operation!” 

There was a nodding of heads in ac- 
quiescence. 

“The Constitution will outlaw all war 
for all time.” 

Numar ’s statement drew a burst of 
applause. 

“It will establish the equality of all 
races” he continued, “with equal oppor- 
tunity for education.” 

There was applause but with lessened 
enthusiasm. 

“Because English is more widely spoken 
than any other language on earth, it is 
to be the universd language. Every hu- 
man will be required to learn to read, write 
and speak it in addition to his native 
tongue in order that there may be com- 
munication, on a basis of common under- 
standing between all races on this planet.” 

Numar smiled as he saw that this pro- 
vision met with unanimous approval. 

“To relieve, at once, the widespread 
poverty and degradation existing in many 
parts of the world today,” he went on, “a 
subsistence will be guaranteed to all citi- 
zens at the subsistence level of each nation 
so that each human may possess the abso- 
lute necessities of life and be assured of 
basic security!” 

A stunned and wondering silence met 
this statement. 

“Won’t the cost of such a gigantic pro- 
ject bankrupt the world?” a voice finally 
called out, ' impulsively. Numar glanced 
in the direction of his interrogator and 
addressed Secretary of Agriculture Frank 
Faulkner. 

“The billions already spent on past wars 
and armaments by all nations — and being 
spent now in preparation for a' new war — 
together with the diversion of natural re- 
sources and food products into construc- 
tive channels, would feed, clothe and shel- 
ter every human creature as God intended 
that they should be provided for on this 
earth,” was Numar’s answer. 
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There was no further comment, and he 
proceeded: 

“All life is to be divided into three 
periods. The first fifteen years, each hu- 
man will be required to attain a high 
school education or its recognized equiv- 
alent.” 

Not a voice was raised, only amazed, 
questioning glances. 

“The next twenty-five years — ^up to 
the age of forty, humans are to work at a 
trade or at physical labor or at prepara- 
tion for entrance and service in professions 
such as medicine, engineering, govern- 
ment work, the care of home and chil- 
dren. . . . Then,” added Numar, “the 
second twenty-five years — after forty 
and up to sixty-five, the average life 
expectancy on this planet — there is to be 
compulsory retirement of all trade and 
physical workers for study, recreation, 
travel, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, teaching, consultation service, en- 
trance to higher professions, if desired!” 

Once more, Numar paused to permit 
comment or questions, but none were 
forthcoming. 

“This compulsory retirement,” he ex- 
plained, “of all those engaged in manual 
labor, at the age of forty, is to make room 
for those coming up, to do their work in 
the world when they are best equipped 
with health and physical energy to accom- 
plish it. This will assure greater efficiency 
of operation, less accidents and disability 
— and permit those past forty to enter new 
lives of self-development and self-enjoy- 
ment while yet young enough to receive 
the benefits of their labors.” 

“Wonderful idea but too visionary,” 
Jeffrey Merrill, Secretary of Labor, was 
heard to remark. 

“It will work,” declared Numar, 
solemnly. “The poor laboring classes have 
been taught for centuries that this is a 
world of grief, poverty and torment and 
that their only hope was to seek their re- 
ward in heaven. Church and state must 
answer, hand in hand, for this crime of 
the ages! This New Plan of Living will 
bring to all classes, rich and poor, the 
peace and happiness which man should 


have attained long, long ago.” 

“I hope you’re right,” voiced Secretary 
of State Woodruff, “but I doubt it.” ’ 

Numar chose not to reply to his com- 
ment. Instead, he directed his attention at 
the President of the United States. ' 

“And now I have come to what you hu- 
man creatures will call — a most radical 
provision,” he said, dramatically. “It con- 
cerns replacement of the Profit System by 
the Merit Sy,gtem! ” 

A BOLT of lightning could not 'have 
struck with more unexpected an(| 
devastating force. Numar’s announcement 
figuratively hit all directly between the 
eyes. They thought immediately in terms 
of bank balances, stocks and bonds, sal- 
aries and other sources of income. 

“Now, just a minute!” protested Cor- 
nelius Vanderton, financial advisor to the 
President. “We might go along with you 
on some of your other provisions — drastic 
as they are — ^but doing away with the 
profit system. . . . !” 

“What else can you do?” demanded 
Numar. “You have a staggering national 
debt, growing yearly, now over seven 
hundred billions — ^with your citizens 
weighted down under inhumanly oppres- 
sive taxes and no hope in sight for gen- 
erations. Your profit system, as operated, 
has made riches for the few at the blood 
cost of the many. All nations are now 
headed for world bankruptcy — nq 
moneyed interests willing to take any 
losses or to write off these enormous debts 
in order to strike a new balance and 
arrive at some point nearer economic 
stability. The little man, as usual, carries 
the heaviest load — but big business and 
industry and investment are at last caught 
in the web of their own making. Your only 
escape is a wiping of the monetary slate 
clean before you are wiped out anyway!” 

“I dispute you on that!” cried Mr. 
Vanderton. “We are admittedly in bad 
financial shape — but if it weren’t for 
Russia. . . !” 

“Your economic picture has been grow^ 
ing worse and worse for years — ^without 
any aid from Russia or other world in^ 
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fluence,” said Numar. “Only the great na- 
tional resources of the United States and a 
high production level have held you up. 
But higher and higher taxes have absorbed 
too much of your national income, kept 
your money men from reinvesting or ex- 
panding their businesses and industries, 
and taken so much away from the worker 
— or consumer — that you have seriously 
reduced his purchasing power and his 
standard of living, cutting your economic 
throat in two directions at once and 
committing financial suicide!” 

Mr. Vanderton sat down, muttering to 
himself. 

“You must face this unpleasant fact as a 
stark truth!” insisted Numar. “Human 
greed and unfair competition have defeated 
the laudable honest incentive of the Profit 
System and made it now necessary that 
Money be replaced by a Merit System 
wherein each human earns, , by honest 
effort, the right to greater or less material 
happiness, in direct proportion as he puts 
forth the effort!” 

Mr. Vanderton bobbed up again. 

“You mean — you would wipe out all 
currency, of every kind, all over the 
world?” 

Numar nodded, smiling. “And all debts 
with it,” he said. “Start in all over — on 
a basis of economic justice for all. The 
humans still unborn should never be 
saddled with the debts incurred by pq.st 
generations. Even you, Mr. Vanderton, 
must admit that this is poor economy!” 

“Well, it’s not desirable,” frowned the 
President’s financial advisor, “but it can’t 
be helped!” 

“It will be in the future,” promised 
Numar. “All compensation for labor and 
products will be made hereafter on the 
basis of earned individual merit. Products 
will be rated so many merit points in re- 
lation to value. The buyer then pays in 
the required number of his merit points to 
purchase what he wishes. 

“Each citizen of the world is provided 
with a Merit Card and Merit Book in 
which he files ‘Earned Merits’ received 
for the work or services he renders each 
week or month. 


“These Merit Cards, as I have said, 
possess buying power and may be punched 
by storekeepers in exchange for merchan- 
dise. Merchants then make drafts on the 
government each month in accordance with 
inventory of goods sold, and the govern- 
ment reimburses. The government has on 
deposit a merit credit — up to the capacity 
of its entire population to produce, 
plus the value of natural resources in 
terms of the human merit system. The 
government’s merit points thus run into 
the billions — and it constitutes the national 
reservoir or bank, holding all operations in 
balance. 

“All natural resources such as oil, coal, 
gold, silver and the like, should have re- 
mained the property of the people through 
their governments. The Constitution of 
the United States of the World provides 
that all nations are to reclaim and buy 
back, on this Merit System basis, all na- 
tural resources, holding them in trust for 
the people. 

“All usury, one of the greatest curses of 
all time — the loaning of money at high 
rates of interest — is eliminated by the 
Merit System. Any individuals needing 
loans can get them from their governments 
on the basis of the merit capacity of the 
borrower over a certain length of time — 
or that of his endorsers.” 

“What about private industry and pri- 
vate enterprise?” questioned Mr. Vander- 
ton. “What becomes of them?” 

“'^HEY operate as before, under the 
Merit System,” smiled Numar. “They 
receive so many points in accordance with 
the established value of their business or 
industry — and dispense these points in 
payment to labor or for purchase of raw 
materials or other supplies. But so-called 
capital as well as labor must keep these 
merit points in circulation since their 
value is in exchange for services or goods, 
not in hoarding.” 

“Getting back to natural resources for 
a movement!” broke in Mr. Vanderton. 
“Many private industries have developed 
these natural resources in other nations at 
great expense. Are they then to surrender 
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them at enormous sacrifice?” 

“You do’ not seem to grasp,” said Nu- 
mar, “if all money should disappear from 
the world tonight, never to return, the 
peoples and businesses of the world would 
still have to get along. Man would have 
to invent some makeshift system, at least, 
of mutual service or helpfulness so he could 
continue to make and exchange the neces- 
sities of life for his labors. . 

“You cannot lose anything once it is 
gone. If we are all without the money 
system — then we are no longer dealing 
with values set up by money. Nothing is 
basically taken away — but one system of 
payment is simply replaced by another. 

“Nations required to buy back their 
natural resources may sell or lease the con- 
tinued purchase privilege of these resources 
to the private enterprises, formerly pos- 
sessing them. But these same nations have 
the right to protect their own people first 
in the matter of their natural resources. No 
nation, however, shall unrightfully with- 
hold the sale of its natural resources to 
any other needy country which may desire 
to buy, at prices to be fixed by the In- 
ternational Council. Never again will tim- 
ber, coal and oil barons be permitted to 
enter a country, buy up its natural- re- 
sources, and wantonly, animated only by 
commercial greed, divest the land of its 
riches. God’s bounty was intended for all 
men, not a favored few.” 

“I can tell you right now, Mr. Numar!” 
predicted Mr. Vanderton, “you are going 
to run into plenty of opposition to this 
Plan!” 

Numar smiled. “Fortunately we came 
equipped to meet opposition,” he said. 
“Only a few of our spaceships have landed 
— but I believe you witnessed quite a few 
more? We are well aware, from experi- 
ence on many like planets, that greed and 
hate and desire to cling to old systems of 
thought and practice die hard in the hu- 
man creature. But once he discovers that 
the New Plan of Living works — ^he is a 
changed being overnight.” 

“How long does this usually take?” 
asked the President’s financial advisor, 
skeptically. 


“That is something we cannot predict,” 
said Numar. “But here is a change you 
will notice almost immediately. Establish- 
ment of the Merit System and a guaram 
teed subsistence level for all human^ 
everywhere automatically removes all mar' 
jor incentive for crime — since crime 
breeds under conditions of poor environ- 
ment, poverty, feelings of inequality, in- 
feriority, suppression, inordinate wealth in 
others, and the like. 

“With the basic causes of crime re- 
moved, there is largely left only incentive 
for right conduct. Therefore, when hu- 
mans still possess criminal tendencies, 
they will be recognized as diseased in 
mind and body and wUl be treated as 
mentally and physically ill. For this pur-i 
pose, hospitals must be provided and these 
criminals segregated from one another as 
though afflicted with a contagious disease. 
Doctors and psychiatrists will then deter-, 
mine the cause of their abnormalities and 
cure them, when possible, instead of 
punishing.” 

POLLEN, immensely busy keeping pace, 
^ with Numar’s presentation and the 
side comments, took time to look up and 
say, fervently; “Mr. Numar — I’m glad- 
you’re here ... for the first time I com- 
mence to feel as though there’s still hope; 
for this old world!” 

The man from another planet nodded^ 
reassuringly. “There is — or we wouldn’t 
be here. But there are enormous tasks 
ahead, as you can see. And one of themi 
is going to have to be a reformation oL 
the churches. It should be apparent to all 
thinking humans that God is not contained' 
in any one church or creed but is to bej 
found in all forms of worship. Each hurf 
man, hereafter, is to be freed from thq, 
bondage of religious oppression — given the', 
absolute assurance that he will not be: 
eternally damned through failure to ex-, 
ercise one belief or another — ^but may en- 
joy the Fatherhood of God through his 
Brotherhood to Man — arid receive a re-^ 
ward, here and now, for .spiritual living — 
as well as the promise of finer life expert 
ence, through soul development, in the 
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world to come!” 

“That’s wonderful!” cried Ellen, feel- 
ingly. 

“Therefore,” continued Numar, “all 
churches will be ordered to set aside their 
age-old, tradition-bound, out-moded sec- 
tarian creeds — and open their doors to all 
fellow creatures in worship of the one God 
— Creator of All — so that religious bigotry, 
hypocrisy, intolerance and oppression may 
be removed from this earth forever!” 

“There’s where you’re going to have 
your greatest opposition!” declared Presi- 
dent Ellsworth. “I have more trouble 
from the high pressure of some religious 
groups than any other influence in gov- 
ernment.” 

Numar nodded. “That is because Man, 
on this planet, has not yet been permitted 
to join his Reason with his Faith. There- 
fore, Religion, his concept of God, has not 
evolved as he has enlarged his scientific 
knowledge of the Universe. He is still ^ 
compelled to worship with blind Faith, not 
daring to open his eyes of Reason and 
see God, as the Infinite Father of this 
Unfathomable Universe really is. The 
clergy is afraid it will lose its hold on man 
if man thinks for himself when it comes to 
^Religion. Therefore these devout men of 
God, many of them as blind as the fol- 
lowers they lead, cling to old religious 
ceremonies, rituals and spiritual concepts 
based upon early mythology or supersti- 
tion when the Great God of Creation is all 
about them — -in and of all things — ^ready 
to reveal a power and glory in the hearts 
and minds of man, once enlightened and 
freed from the shackles of narrow, prej- 
udiced doctrine s — which will fill all 
churches to overflowing and lead to the 
long sought brotherhood of all races.” 

Andy, face illumined, was jmpelled to 
cry out: “You have the answer. Mister 
Numar — but will humans accept it? Think 
of all the different, conflicting religions on 
this Earth — ^The Christian, the Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Persian, Hindu, Moslem, 
Buddhism, Shintoism and so on and on 
; . . how can they all be reconciled and 
brought under one religious banner of 
worship to the one God, over all?” 


“It will take time,” said Numar, “but 
education of the masses in every country 
will give them the power to think and act, 
unfettered by the fear of eternal punish- 
ment or damnation. All humans will then 
gradually enlarge their concepts, develop 
more tolerance for the viewpoints of others 
and come to realize, as a combined Faith 
and Reason experience, that God is the 
One Great Reality in All Things and that 
each human is actually a Divine Spark, 
united to all other humans as a Mighty 
Flame, These humans are capable, once 
banded together in Brotherhood, of achiev- 
ing a real heaven on Earth, as the Great 
Intelligence had originally intended when 
Man was given Free Will and then, un- 
happily, abused this finest of all gifts!” 

"^TUMAR’S remarks were too thought- 

' provoking to elicit much comment or 
discussion. Not a word of protest or 
opinion had been volunteered by the Sec- 
retaries of War, Navy and Aviation. They 
had sat in a little, unspeaking group — their 
minds, geared to military problems and 
objectives — hardest hit by this Plan of 
Living which left no room for their oper- 
ations. 

“The function of government should ob- 
viously be to serve the people, not to 
tyrannize,” Numar declared, veering to a 
different phase of his subject. “But this 
function exists in theory more than fact. 
Take your own United States government 
for example. You gentlemen, in political 
office, serve that section of American citi- 
zens who are best organized to maintain 
powerful lobbies in Washington or stir 
up the greatest amount of agitation in your 
home districts. Other groups of Americans, 
equally deserving but not so organized, 
whose voting power you do not fear — re- 
ceive little or no consideration from you. 
Is this fair dealing? Are you not con- 
stantly exploiting your fellow humans to 
further your own personal ends? Do you 
not admit that favoritism, prejudice and 
special privilege exist on every side? 

“This condition is not only true of gov- 
ernment — it is true of your laws and your 
courts, especially as they concern divorce. 
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control of traffic and punishment of crime. 

“Humanity is weighed down and over- 
burdened with useless, involved, over- 
lapping senseless, outmoded laws. One 
of the provisions in the Constitution of the 
United States of the World will call for 
the elimination, simplification and stand- 
ardization of divorce traffic and crime 
laws, among others — to the end that equal 
justice maybe administered to all in all 
nations. 

“Under the Merit System, money can 
no longer buy a judge, fix a jury or ruin 
the reputation of an honest man by delib- 
erate smear campaigns. Each human, 
of whatever race or color, will be on his 
own — charged with the responsibility to do 
his job in the world, assured that he will 
be rewarded as he serves. Today there is 
no guarantee of such reward but, rather, 
the almost moral certainty that, unless an 
individual belongs to a powerful trades 
union or some equally influential organiza- 
tiorf, he may not even be permitted to work 
in this supposedly free America. The 
price tag is upon everything. Without the 
price in money or connections, the human 
suffers, often to the point of deprivation. 

“Do you wonder, gentlemen, now that 
you reflect upon it, that you are facing 
growing unrest among increasing masses in 
3rour own population? All because you 
permitted organized groups, bringing pres- 
sure upon you, to secure special privileges. 
More and more your government of the 
United States of America has shifted from 
a government ‘of the people, by the people 
and for the people’ to a government ‘by 
the few for the benefit of the few — at the 
expense of the many’ ! ” 

Numar’s paraphrasing accusation hit 
home with paralyzing force. If there was 
a time when he should have been chal- 
lenged, it was now — but no governmental 
official dared to take issue with him. They 
could tell that he was too well equipped 
with the facts — such facts as would em- 
barrass and confound them in debate. The 
safest procedure was to discuss a less ex- 
plosive phase of Numar’s comments, which 
Mr. Vanderton elected to do. 

“Mister Numar,” he addressed him, “you 


spoke of this compulsory retirement pro- 
vision at the age of forty for all humans 
who have worked at a trade or at physical 
labor. But how about the executives, the 
brain workers of the world, the men and 
women who supply the ideas which make 
the wheels of the world go around? What 
becomes of them?” 

'^'UMAR smiled. “Higher Merit Rat- 
^ ^ ings are given in recognition of de- 
veloped executive, creative or inventive 
ability,” he said, “and opportunity for 
indefinite active service is granted beyond 
the bounds of the minimum basic require- 
ments, as such individuals demonstrate 
these skills, at whatever age.” 

“That’s encouraging,” said the Presi- 
dent’s financial advisor, with an attempted 
flash of humor. “I don’t feel quite like 
sitting on the sidelines as yet.” Then he 
grew more serious. “But this guarantee 
of subsistence you speak of. Mister Numar. 
How is it to be administered?” 

“When applied for and as needed,” 
answered Numar, instantly. “As soon as 
the Merit System is installed the govern- 
ment will have a complete census of the 
needs of all its citizens. Each citizen, ex- 
isting on subsistence, will be required to 
give the government four hours service 
daily, if physically or mentally able— ^ 
and, when gainfully employed, will make 
reimbursement for the subsistence as ren- 
dered, if it is adjudged humanly possible. 
After the age of forty, when full service 
has been rendered, either in private or govr 
ernment employment, every citizen re- 
ceives a special Merit Bonus and is entitled 
to subsistence support, if needed, for the 
balance of life — also free access to all 
schools and courses of study — as well aS 
admission to special entertainments and 
lectures and musicales at special Merit 
Point rates. This is the time of life for 
which the first Forty Years of service have 
been lived — ^when Man is to reap his re- 
ward and more deeply and fully experience 
the joys this Earth has to offer, instead of 
ending his days in poverty, despair and ill 
health.” 

“It’s a beautiful picture,” admitted Mr. 
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Vanderton, “but the life insurance com- 
panies won’t like it.” 

This brought the first resounding laugh 
of the session, there being no life insur- 
ance agents present. 

“When the automobile arrived on your 
planet, the horse and buggy disappeared,” 
said Numar. “Life insurance, up to the 
present time, has provided the only feel- 
ing of security that millions of humans 
have ever had. And yet, millions of 
others, even more direly in need of such 
security, have not been reached by life in- 
surance at all because they could not af- 
ford it. Your government and other gov- 
ernments have been criminally liable in 
gross neglect of their citizens who have 
been allowed to exist in conditions of un- 
speakable poverty, ill health and misery, 
touched now and then by the hand of char- 
ity but never given such support as would 
have placed them on their feet and restored 
them to self-respecting, nourished, healthy, 
happy members of their own community. 

“These humans have been the victims 
of a faulty economy, an indifferent gov- 
ernment, and the willingness of organized 
religions to call their plight ‘the will of 
God.’ 

“Let tfiose who would deny such accu- 
sations offer proof to the contrary!” con- 
cluded Numar, as a murmuring protest 
was heard. 

TT WAS past four in the morning and 
approaching time for the next rising 
of the sun. Numar called attention to the 
'fact that the Great Light was waning. 

“It is being withdrawn,” he informed, 
to the quite apparent relief of those pres- 
ent. “If the peoples on this planet respond 
as they should to the New Plan of Living, 
it may not be necessary for the Light to re- 
turn!” 

“Let’s hope they do!” said President 
Ellsworth. “I don’t believe I could stand 
another night like this! ” 

“I will not hold you much longer,” said 
Numar. “I have merely sketched some 
of the outstanding features and provisions 
of this Constitution to give you a little 
glimpse of the changes you may expect. 


The management of this World Govern- 
ment is to be placed in the hands of a 
Council of Sixteen, to be appointed by me. 
I have chosen sixteen young men, all under 
the age of thirty-five, with minds still fresh 
and pliable — one each from the embassies 
here in Washington, of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Egypt, Af- 
rica, India, Asia, Russia, China, Japan, 
Australia, South America, Canada — and 
your own State Department. These young 
diplomatic representatives, whose real 
names I will later announce, will serve un- 
der my direction in the administration of 
this Plan, issuing orders to the rulers of 
all countries for their governing bodies 
and their people to carry out.” 

This pronouncement brought a raising 
of eyebrows and an exchange of consult- 
ing glances. 

“This Council of Sixteen is to be sup- 
plemented by a Council of All Other Na- 
tions,” Numar continued, “with power to 
recommend but not to control. All power 
is left in the hands of the nations who 
dominate the commerce of the world and 
whose basic co-operation is essential to 
economic stability, even on the Merit Sys- 
tem. The nations, above mentioned, be- 
cause of their power and influence, have 
been most responsible for the condition 
the world is now in. 

“You have an old saying on your planet; 
‘To whom much is given, from them much 
is expected.’ The rule of these sixteen na- 
tions will not alienate the rights of smaller 
nations — since the citizens of all countries, 
large and small, are guaranteed their basic 
individual freedoms.” 

Numar paused that he might stress what 
he termed as a most important point. 

“You, in the United States, have been 
eager to force acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life upon peoples in foreign 
lands,” he said. “Your intentions have 
been good but your psychological under- 
standing of other peoples has been woe- 
fully misguided. I tell you now that many 
humans on this planet are not yet pro- 
gressed in education and self-discipline to 
the point of being ready for self-govern- 
ment — and must thus be governed, for 
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the time being, in the manner to which 
they have been accustomed — ^EXCEPT as 
freedom from oppression is instantly con- 
ferred upon them, together with provision 
for basic subsistence, as an inherent, God- 
given right of all humans, everywhere!” 

■j^UMAR once more took time to let his 

^ remarks soak in. While he was doing 
so. Secretary of State Woodruff addressed 
him. 

“Mister Numar — this Plan you have 
outlined is too colossal and far-reaching 
for any of us to intelligently pass upon 
without a great deal of study — and maybe, 
even then, we’d learn more about it, in 
operation, than we ever could arguing 
about it. But I’d like to ask — is there any 
new governing body to be set up in the 
individual natio'ns, outside of the one here 
in Washington, yotfve just described?” 

“Yes,” said Numar. “Each nation main- 
tains, as you know, ambassadors or con- 
suls or government representatives of some 
sort, in all other countries. My Leaders 
in these countries are now preparing to set 
up duplicate organizations — a Council of 
Sixteen and a supplementary Council of 
All Other Nations, with membership com- 
prised of young men and women, under 
thirty-five, selected from the diplomatic 
corps of the different countries, now in 
service. 

“The members of these Councils will 
function as ‘clearing houses’ for the inter- 
change of all relations between their re- 
spective nations as they concern the coun- 
try in which they are residing. 

“They will meet, each day, for as long 
as is required to dispose of urgent matters 
having to do with international affairs. 
Today, embassies and consulates operate 
largely independently and nonco-oper- 
atively — each looking out for its own na- 
tion’s interests in foreign lands — Abound 
around and bogged down by governmental 
formality, red tape and secret diplomacy. 

“This is all to be changed and, when 
English becomes the Universal Language, 
all translations will be dispensed with and 
greater understanding with more effective 
co-operation will be possible. 


“There will be no secret conferences. 
Each session of any Council, anywhere, 
will be open to the public and broadcast 
so that citizens of the world may know 
how their interests are being represented, 
at all times. 

“Thus, any difficulties arising anywhere 
on earth can be acted upon by representa- 
tive bodies at the scene, who will forward 
their reports and recommendations to the 
Master Council of Sixteen in Washington 
whose decisions are final.” 

Secretary of State Woodruff waved his 
hand. 

“A question?” smiled Numar. 

“Yes — under this Plan of procedure — 
what would happen to our State Depart- 
ment?” 

“It would be more active than ever be- 
fore — maintaining a world-wide staff of 
young men and women — especially trained 
and qualified for this important displomatic 
service,” explained Numar. “Your own 
authority would be greatly curtailed since 
the member of the Council of Sixteen, 
from your Department, would be em- 
powered to act for the United States on 
all international matters.” 

“I see,” said Secretary of State Wood- 
ruff, with little genuine warmth. 

"AS FOR the President of the United 
-^States, and the rulers of all other na- 
tions,” continued Numar, “they would 
concern themselves, hereafter, with the 
conduct and administration of domestic 
affairs — seeing to it that their respective 
countries are run in the most efficient and 
harmonious manner possible. Each ruler 
is to^ serve for one term of six years only, 
irrespective of the form of government, so 
that new minds with fresh outlooks may 
carry on the destiny of each nation as it 
grows and develops and prospers as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations.” 

“It is a great governmental fallacy to 
believe that any one human is indis- 
pensable. 

“However, in the future, no public of- 
fice can be occupied in any country except 
by those carefully trained and educated 
for the positions they seek. 
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"No lousiness man could ever elect any 
man or woman to an important executive 
position in his company unless he or she 
were thoroughly experienced and qualified 
to render competent service. It is a miracle 
that the vastly more important big busi- 
ness of government has survived this long 
on the patronage system of rewarding in- 
competent, often corrupt ‘party faithfuls’ 
to important offices for which they have 
had no training or education! ” 

This was a last final blow against which 
all assembled were entirely defenseless. 

The man from another planet now took, 
from beneath his white robe, a thick-ap- 
pearing document and placed it on the 
table in front of President Ellsworth. 

“Here, Mister President, is an exact copy 
of the Constitution for the United States 
of the world,” he said. “I am returning to 
my space ship but will be back later in the 
day, at which time I expect this Constitu- 
tion to have been approved by your legis- 
lative bodies and by the other governments 
as well.; For the present then, I bid you 
a pleasant good morning! ” 

Numar strode toward the door and all in 
the room rose to their feet. 

“My car is outside,” said the Presi- 
dent. “Let me see you to it!” 

“Thank you,” smiled Numar, bowing. 
“You are very kind.” 

He and the President went out together. 
The door had scarcely closed on them 
than a pandemonium of comment and dis- 
cussion burst with tornado force. 

“It will never work!” 

“Our people won’t accept it!” 

“There’ll be world revolution!” 

“We might as well blow the planet up 
and be done with it!’ 

“Imagine being criticized like this by 
someone who doesn’t even belong on this 
earth!” 

“I still think it’s a plot to enslave us 
all and to take over this planet!” 

“But what are we going to do? This 
Numar and his forces are too powerful!” 

A PERSPIRING President Ellsworth, 
returning, put an end to wild talk 
and speculation. As all looked to their 


Chief Executive for some suggested way 
out of this seemingly unsolvable predica- 
ment, the only comment he could offer 
was a helpless: “Charming gentleman, isn’t 
he?” 

“Charming, my eye!” blazed Secretary 
of War Wade. “I’m for destroying his 
space ship with him in it — and taking our 
chances against a shooting war with the 
invaders!” 

President Ellsworth shook his head, de- 
cisively. 

“No, Henry,” he said, “we still need a 
planet to live on. You’ll notice the 
Great Light has disappeared and that’s 
the glorious old sun coming up out there. 
We’re adjourning now for breakfast — that 
is, if any of you can eat after this. Then, 
when we get back, I’m calling a joint ses- 
sion of both houses of Congress — and 
reading this Constitution to them. We’ll 
have to devise ways and means of rushing 
it through both bodies — what a headache, 
when it’s taken months to put ordinary 
legislation through now! . . . But we’ve 
got to do it, gentlemen, like it or not — 
there can’t be any sleep or peace for us, 
till we do!” 

CHAPTER XII 

A SLEEPLESS world, dazed and still 
frightened by events, but relieved 
that the mysterious and terrorizing Great 
Light had disappeared, tried to collect its 
senses as it entered upon the second twen- 
ty-four hour period since these strange 
happenings began. 

No news had yet been given out on the 
meetings taking place at all national cap- 
itals between the countries’ rulers and the 
Talamayan Leaders, acting under orders 
from their Commander-in-Chief Numar 
— who had landed at Washington, D. C. 

Few humans could rest until some word 
was received as to what their fate might 
be. Newspaper offices, radio stations and 
government bureaus were overwhelmed 
with hysterical calls but could only answer 
that they had not yet been advised. A 
mad rumor raced through highly emo- 
tional Europe that all rulers and their gov- 
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erning bodies had been killed and that 
these powerful Green Men had taken over 
the governments. Thousands of frantic 
humans sought to defend themselves to 
the death as best they could with weapons 
concealed at home, until their fears were 
allayed by government statements that 
their rulers were “still in conference.” 

Ellen and Andy, weary in body and 
mind, were too excited to sleep and talked 
over cups of coffee in a- little “hole in the 
wall” restaurant not far from the White 
House. Ellen knew the proprietor. Old 
Mac McKinley, proud distant descendant 
of a one-time President of the United 
States. 

“You’re in on everythin’, Miss Hopper,” 
he said, as he served them. “What’s hap- 
penin? Did you see the Green Monster?” 

“Been talking to him,” said Ellen. “He’s 
not a monster.” 

“Not human, either, I’ve heard folks say. 
Strange bein’ of some sort. I saw him 
pass by in the car with the President last 
night. Was it last night? Bright as day, 
anyway! And will that Great Light come 
again, did he say? . . . My little grand- 
daughter cried and screamed all the time. 
Her mother had to take her in a dark 
closet and line the bottom of the door, 
along the crafck, with an old dress, to keep 
the light out . . . and she finally rocked 
little Anna to sleep in there. Pretty ter- 
rible thing to frighten people all over the 
eWorld that way. What’s goin’ to become 
of us?” 

Ellen smiled, as reassuringly as she 
could. 

“I don’t know, Mr. Mac. Things are 
pretty serious. They were even before 
the Green Man came.” ' 

“He told us to take a three-day holiday,” 
said Old Mac. “I couldn’t do that . . . 
got my regular customers to take care of 
— come end of the world or not.” 

“Don’t worry, Mac,” said Andy, eager 
to talk to Ellen alone. “As soon as we 
learn what this is all about, we’ll let you 
know. They’ll announce it on the radio 
and in the papers before the day’s over 
. . . take it easy!” 

Old Mac turned from their table. 


“Shouldn’t frighten people this way,” 
he repeated, shaking his head. “It’s no 
good ... no good!” 

Ellen and Andy, drawing deep breaths, 
looked at one another. 

“Whew!” said Ellen, “Pinch me! Is 
this really happening?” 

“It’s happening all right, said Andy. 
“This is no illusion. It’s one prophecy that 
came true! . . . But what do you make 
of it? Numar — I mean?” 

Ellen hesitated. “I’d rather you’d 
express your opinion first.” 

Andy thought for a moment. “If I had 
ever met a God,” he said, slowly, “I would 
say he was close to one — in comparison, 
that is, to us humans! Of course — ^I’ve 
never visualized a God as being green’* 

“Nor I!” laughed Ellen. “Numar’s ob- 
viously far, far beyond us in body form 
and intellect. If he’s actually existed for 
some millions of years — ^just this immensity 
of time would have given him experiences 
and wisdom we can’t even comprehend.” 

“Exactly,” said Andy. “His knowledge 
of us and our planet alone is simply 
stupendous . . . down to personal inci- 
dents and details. He speaks our English 
language as though it were his native 
tongue — and I had the feeling, several 
times, that he was deliberately simplifying 
everything he said and did — to make him- 
self appear as close to human as he could.” 

“That was my observation, too,” 
checked Ellen. “No wonder Mother was 
impressed with Numar when she saw him 
years ago. You wouldn’t forget such a 
personage — ever. I know I never shall. 
I’ll ' probably be telling about this to my 
grandchildren, too! ” 

Andy reached over to press her hand. 

“Couldn’t it possibly be — our grand- 
children?” he whispered. 

“You pick the strangest times to pro- 
pose,” smiled Ellen. “Try me again some 
time when we’re not on the verge of a 
war with Russia — or an invasion from 
space! I feel about as romantic now. as a 
kernel of popcorn in a popper!” 

A NDY was amused at himself. “I’ll try 
to do better next time,” he promised. 
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“but don’t forget, meanwhile, that I have 
my bid in!” 

Their eyes met and Ellen looked away. 
“I wonder what Russia is thinking about all 
this?” she said, suddenly, changing the 
subject. 

“You mean,” corrected Andy, sobering, 
“that you wonder what Petrov Gouche- 
visky is thinking!” 

Ellen’s face colored, “Well, — ^he’s Rus- 
sian . . . yes — what do you suppose he is 
thinking?” 

“Unless he’s had a report from his gov- 
ernment on the results of their conference, 
not having sat in on ours, I doubt if he’s 
thinking much at all,” said Andy, a bit 
sharply. “We’re privileged people — at the 
^moment. We know as much as can be 
known — which isn’t too much!” 

“Then let me ask you,” said Ellen, 
pointedly. “What do you think of Mister 
Numar’s Plan?” 

Andy looked off into ^ace. “I went on 
record that I would support it before he 
had presented it,” he reflected. “I’m still 
not sorry I did it. But I’ll say this — if 
we humans, at this stage of our develop- 
ment — ^proposed such a plan — or if any 
country, the United States or Russia — 
sought to impose it on the world — ^we’d be 
considered mad! ” 

“Do you think Numar is mad?” asked 
Ellen. 

“No — but I think he’s some thousands 
of years ahead of his time for this earth,” 
said Andy. “We may evolve into these 
ideas and practices eventually — ^but to 
establish them overnight — or even in a 
few years . . . well, the forces of opposi- 
tion are Just too great ! ” 

“They would be for us,” admitted Ellen. 
“But Numar quite evidently knows that — 
and this is why he’s made such a display of 
his own power — to subdue these forces at 
the outset!” 

“That’s not so easy,” said Andy, with 
the wisdom of his few intensive years in 
the State Department. “They will use 
every device, every subterfuge, every trick 
and strategy to delay, obstruct and defeat 
the working of any Plan, designed for the 
good of the world, which is inimical to 


their interests!” 

“I’m willing to predict they’ve met their 
match in Mister Numar,” said Ellen. “I, 
somehow, have tremendous confidence in 
Mother’s Green Man. He’s apparently 
no novice at this sort of thing. He indi- 
cated that he’s put other planets of human 
creatures on their feet. He may have to 
treat ’em rough, but I’ll bet he’ll get re- 
sults!” 

“He’ll have to ‘treat em rough,” said 
Andy. “Millions of humans today are so 
downtrodden and disheartened that they 
just won’t make the effort to lift them- 
selves up unless kicked from behind!” 

“It’s not a kick they need,” differed 
Ellen. “Its a lift from within that I think 
Numar’s going to give them. Andy, you 
wait and see — I’ve a hunch of my own. 
I think you and I are alive in what is 
going to be the greatest, most exciting 
time on this earth! ” 

“Come on,” said Andy. “We’d better 
be getting over to the Capitol Building. 
If that’s true — we don’t want to miss any; 
thing — and this specially called session of 
both Houses of Congress ought to be worth 
going miles to see! ” 

T>Y EARLY afternoon the sensational 
^ session of the United States Congress 
and its capitulation to the demands of 
Numar, self-styled Liberator from the 
Planet of Talamaya, was world newjs! Re- 
ports coming in from all other countries 
were of the same nature — England capitu- 
lates, France capitulates, Germany ca- 
pitulates . . . Russia capitulates! 

President Ellsworth went on the air in a 
nation-wide radio broadcast which was 
short-waved and televised to all parts of 
the world. 

“And so,” he concluded, “we have placed 
ourselves, as a Nation, in the hands of Mr. 
Numar and his host of Green Men from 
the far-off planet of Talamaya, promising 
to give him every co-operation as he and 
his associates prepare to put their New 
Plan of Living into operation on this 
Earth. 

“So that the citizens of my country and 
the peoples of the world may clearly un- 
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derstand why we have taken this unpre- 
cedented step, I would like to frankly 
state that, after due deliberation, we deter- 
mined that we had no choice but to ac- 
cede to the stipulations laid down for us. 

“Those who have taken the affairs of this 
planet in charge made it plain that it was 
either our complete annihilation or our co- 
operation — the decision was up to us. 

“The Constitution for the United States 
of the World is being published in every 
newspaper in all countries within the next 
twenty-four hours. I beg every individual 
everywhere to not only read it — but study 
it — for you will be compelled to live up to 
the new laws and practices herein set 
forth — to the best of your ability and ca- 
pacity. 

“You may expect, from this time on, 
great new changes in government and in 
everyday living to commence to take 
place. The provisions of this Constitution 
will be put into effect as soon as the foun- 
dation can be laid for them. 

“And now — ^all networks are to be 
silenced so that Mister Numar, himself, 
can speak to the world from his space ship 
at the Municipal Airport here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. His message will be trans- 
/ lated immediately afterward, by his own 
Leaders in the various foreign countries 
and repeated by them to the peoples there, 
in their native tongue. 

“Mr. Numar’s talk will be beamed to 
the world by a technique which we cannot 
comprehend. You will hear him as you 
did upon his arrival, seemingly speaking 
to you as though he were right beside you. 

“One word more — do not fear the new 
phenomena you may observe, from time to 
time. We believe that Mister Numar and 
his associates are here to help us find a 
better way of life — if we can. I’ve pledged 
the co-operation of every citizen of the 
United States to this end — ^and I urge you 
to do your part in fulfilling this pledge.” 

A radio announcer cut in, speaking rap- 
idly. 

“You’ve just heard Norman Ellsworth, 
President of the United States, ladies and 
gMitlemen, delivering a special broadcast 
message in this most critical hour in the 


world’s history. This network now leaves 
the air with all other networks to make way 
for Mister Numar, New Head of All 
Governments on this Earth, who is about 
to speak . . .” 

Almost instantly the Voice of the man 
from another planet started speaking — 
out of the atmosphere, seemingly — indoors 
or outdoors — it made no difference — in 
even-volumed, mellow-sounding, friendly 
tones! 

“Greetings — all peoples of Earth! 

“The Great Change has begun to take 
place on your planet. 

“From this moment on, you are all citi- 
zens of the United States of the World, 
bound by a Constitution which guarantees 
you freedom from want and oppression. 

“Each of your governments, in extraor- 
dinary sessions assembled, have ratified 
this Constitution which automatically can- 
cels any laws or customs or provisions 
heretofore existing anywhere which may 
have been in conflict. 

“Your newspapers and radio announcers 
will keep you informed of all details. 

“It will require three months of your 
time to put this New Plan of Living in 
full operation. 

“Your Rulers have agreed to obey all 
orders as given by me, the Director Gen- 
eral d(f this Plan — as well as all orders is- 
sued by the Council of Sixteen, which I am 
herewith appointing — this Council to have 
complete control of all International Af- 
fairs. 

“Young men and women, under thirty- 
five years of age, will comprise this Coun- 
cil. In the present state of your world, 
too many minds of older men and women 
in high positions of public trust have de- 
veloped fixed ideas, prejudices and hates 
which have totally unfitted them for deal- 
ing fairly and impartially with those com- 
plex problems existing between nations. 

“I have chosen the Council of Sixteen 
from the Embassy staffs of the sixteen na- 
tions which wield the most influence in your 
world today. These young men and women 
have all had experience in international 
relations and are the best available. In 
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time to come, graduates of the School for 
International Co-operation will take their 
place?. 

“In no public office, anywhere on earth, 
may any official, however praiseworthy 
his service, remain longer than six years. 
He may pass bn to other duties and posi- 
tions but still pools of water stagnate and 
running streams are everlastingly fresh 
and pure. 

“Everything in nature is changing, 
evolving from lower to higher forms. You 
humans must no longer stand in the way 
of your own* upward progress. And you 
must train other humans to take your 
places so that you have nations of leaders 
rather than followers. 

“Know today that you are free to think 
and speak and write and act as you choose, 
within the laws of decency and right con- 
duct. 

“To be free, you must first let others be 
free. Therefore, true freedom means a free- 
ing of your mind from all previous racial, 
religious and political prejudices and 
hatreds — accepting every man as your 
brother. This is an absolute requirement 
of the New Plan of Living which will soon 
be functioning on this Earth. 

“The State, your Government, is your 
Servant. You are no longer a vassal. You 
are responsible citizens of this State — 
and of the Union of States — which make 
up your World. 

“Freedom does not mean Free License. 
You will be governed by Laws and com- 
pelled to do your part in the family of na- 
tions. 

“You must pay the price for this new 
freedom bestowed upon you — by service to 
your community, your State and to the 
world I 

“Obey, without question, the orders of 
your Rulers and myself. Until you have 
grown in wisdom and experience, you must 
rely upon those who possess such knowl- 
edge. Your guarantee that your confidence 
is'not misplaced is in the freedom already 
extended. 

“In due course of time, when you have 
learned how to govern and discipline your- 
selves in this New Freedom, all over-con- 


trol will be withdrawn. 

“May God speed thi§ day! ” 

TJ'LLEN and Andy were just two of the 
^ two and a half billions held spell- 
bound by this address of Numar’s, which 
was translated into all tongues, as he 
spoke, and delivered in all countries by 
his Leaders there. 

But their greatest thrill was yet to come 
— ^for Numar, in listing the names of those 
chosen by him to serve on the Council of 
Sixteen — ^held his appointments for the 
world’s two most powerful nations to the 
last, and then said: 

“. . . representing Russia — ^Mr. Petrov 
Gouchevisky . . . and the United States 
of America — Mr. Andrew Brownell. . . !” 

Ellen and Andy were on the Capitol 
steps where an immense crowd had 
gathered to hear the President — and El- 
len, at Numar’s announcement, cried out, 
joyously: “Oh, Andy — I could kiss you — if 
it wasn’t for all these people! Such an 
honor! I’m so happy fo^ you! Petrov, 
too!” 

“Petrov, too!” repeated Andy, in a low 
voice. “Always Petrov!” 

“Two of the finest men who ever rep- 
resented their countries!” whispered 
Ellen. “Believe me, Andj^! And to think 
you don’t have to play this secret 
diplomatic game any longer! You can 
meet, as fair-minded men, and put every- 
thing right on the table. No governments 
or selfish interests can force you to do 
things you know aren’t just — because Nu- 
mar and his powers won’t let them! Oh, 
it’s too wonderful to even think about! I 
must phone Petyov and congratulate him, 
too . . . Russia isn’t our enemy any 
longer — she’s a co-operator, with us, for 
the kind of decent world we’ve all really 
wanted!” 

Ellen hadn’t intended such an outburst. 
She found herself clutching Andy’s arm 
with both hands, her head resting against 
his shoulder, lips close to his ear. Govern- 
ment officials, nearby, sighting Andy, 
were pushing through to him. 

“Ssssh, Ellen!” warned Andy. “I hope 
all you say is true. I’m too dazed right at 
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this moment to figure anything out. We’re 
too conspicuous here. Let’s get into the 
Capitol building before this crowd recog- 
nizes us. This appointment will spotlight 
me — make me one of the most marked 
men in the world . . . and that’s not so 
good!” 

Andy was leading Ellen up the steps 
toward the Capitol entrance. They had 
been in a little reserved section and guards, 
knowing Andy, now commenced clearing 
away for him. But a page boy, sighting 
him, began calling. 

“Mr. Brownell! Oh, Mr. Brownell!” 

“Yes, sonny, what is it?” called Andy. 

“The President requests your presence 
at once — ^in the President’s room!” said 
the boy. 

“Coming right away,” said Andy, as 
secret service men formed around Him. 
“You see, Ellen,” he pointed out, “my 
life’s not my own from now on. This is 
one of the toughest assignments ever 
handed a human being!” 

“Won’t it be just as tough for Petrov?” 
rejoined Ellen. 

“For ^11 sixteen,” said Andy. “But 
toughest for Petrov and myself — ^because 
we represent the two biggest powers on 
earth. Why do you suppose the President 
is sending for me?” 

“Why — -why to congratulate you, of 
course!” said Ellen. 

Andy laughed. “Yes, he’ll do that — 
but he’ll have instructions — so will every- 
one else! Numar’s Plan may be wonderful 
but, the minute he tries to put it in 
operation, he’s bucking human naturel” 

They were walking along the marble 
corridor now, inside a small phalanx of 
Capitol guards. 

“Are you sorry you were chosen?” asked 
Ellen, disturbed at Andy’s reaction. , 

“No,” he said, grimly. “I practically 
asked for it, but I know what I’m up 
against. We’ve escaped man-made atomic 
bombs but now we’re facing something 
just as devastating — ^man’s age-old re- 
sistance to change! ” 

'^HEY had reached the entrance to the 
President’s Room, just off the Senate 


Chamber. Ellen stopped, releasing her 
hold on Andy’s arm. She gave his shoul- 
der a little reassuring, parting pat. 

“Let’s hope it won’t be as bad as you 
think,” she said. “Don’t forget — ^you’re 
not in this fight alone — you have a power 
greater than human on your side!” 

Andy smiled. “Without that,” he said, 
“there wouldn’t be any hope at all!” He 
bent over quickly and kissed her on the 
cheek. “Wait for me here — do you mind?” 

Ellen nodded, face flushed. “SirT she 
said. 

CHAPTER XIII 

■^fUMAR’S appointment of the State 
Department’s ace trouble-shooter. 
Secretary of State Woodruff’s white-haired 
boy, to represent his country on the Coun- 
cil of Sixteen in charge of International 
Affairs had, in human phraseology, “kicked 
him upstairs” in authority over every other 
official, including the President! 

When Andrew Brownell walked into the 
President’s Room on a summons from his 
Chief Executive, he carried with him more 
power than any other American citizen had 
ever possessed. Hastily assembled to meet 
him were all Cabinet members and high 
ranking officials of other Departments. 
There was an air of great excitement and 
concern. 

“We want you to know, Mr. Brownell,” 
spoke President Ellsworth, looking near 
collapse as a result of no sleep and the 
exhausting day, “that we are delighted 
with Mister Numar’s choice of you for 
this post. The fact that you knew of 
him through Miss Hopper and her mother 
— no doubt has created a personal in- 
terest in him for you. At least — this is 
what we are banking on — that, if he is 
partial to any human — that human 
should be you. In that case you may be 
able to influence him ... I mean — 
work things out so that the interests of 
our country are protected — and any 
changes instituted Aat will favor the 
United States.” 

Andy stood facing the President. He 
had been given little time to orient him- 
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self but his mind was commencing to 
function in the new and wider channel 
created for it by this authoritative position. 

“I very much doubt, Mr. President and 
gentlemen,” Andy heard himself replying, 
“that I can wield any special influence with 
Mister Numar. And, if I could, I am frank 
to state that I would not ! ” * 

Secretary of State Woodruff jumped to 
his feet, eyes Mazing. 

“Then what kind of a representative of 
our country are you?” he fired. 

“Let me answer that,” shot back Andy, 
“by asking whether you wish Mr. Nu- 
mar’s New Plan of Living to succeed or 
fail? Are you suggesting that I begin my 
service with this Council of Sixteen by en- 
deavoring to sabotage it through seeking 
favors for my own country?” 

“What do you think the other fifteen 
members ' will be doing?” countered 
Woodruff. 

“I can only speak for myself,” said 
Andy. “I intend to co-operate fully and 
honestly with my fellow members, under 
Mister Numar’s guidance. All human 
plans for world peace and happiness have 
failed. As I view it, we are being given 
a last chance here, through Mister Nu- 
mar’s intervention on our behalf. There- 
fore, gentlemen, you must not try to com- 
promise me. I must be free to think and 
act for the good of all countries, believing 
if I do that, we will derive the greatest 
benefit ourselves!” 

A nervous President Ellsworth inter- 
rupted. 

“That’s all very well, Mr. Brownell! 
Extremely laudible and all thht. But our 
big business interests, industrialists and 
bankers have been after us all day — want- 
ing to know what to expect of the future! 
They tell me — were it not for this three- 
day holiday, the stock market would have 
gone down out of sight! They’re afraid to 
let it re-opem after reading this World 
Constitution which plans to do away with 
pioney! We weren’t in position to tell 
Mister Numar so — but that’s a crackpot 
idea, if there ever was one! Nothing will 
bring the world to ruin quicker than to 
eliminate the Profit System and introduce 


a Merit System! It’s up to you to make 
Mr. Numar see this — get the support of 
other members of the Council — get Numar 
to change his Plan! ” 

'^HE State Department’s white-haired 
boy could feel some real white hairs 
coming. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “you know, 
as well as I, and every gentleman in this 
room — that I can’t hope to influence Mis- 
ter Numar to that extent, if at all. This 
Plan of Living has apparently been t^ted 
and proved on other planets and Numar 
has come here with sufficient threat of 
force to see that we try it out, whether 
we like it or not.” 

General -Wade, Secretary of War, stood 
up and shook his fist. “Then, by God — I 
still say we should fight — ^regardless of 
the odds— and go down that way — ^instead 
of submitting spiifelessly to this humilia- 
tion!” 

“I don’t know,” said Andy, surprised at 
his own defiance, “there’s Just a bare pos- 
sibility that the Plan, properly enforced 
and directed, might work — and, if it did, 
it will beat anything we humans have been 
able to develop since we supposedly be- 
came civilized!” 

This statement brought a torrent of 
protests. 

“I can see now,” charged Secretary of 
State Woodruff, “that we are going to get 
no help from our representative on the 
Council. It is regrettable that we have no 
power to remove him. Asinine, too, that 
only young persons under thirty-five are 
permitted to serve. It takes years of ex- 
perience in the field to be a good diplomat. 
I was grooming Mr. Brownell for big 
things years hence, giving him more and 
more authority — ^but it’s quite evident 
that this appointment by a Being from 
Another Planet — ^has gone to his head!” 

Andy smiled. “You would have been 
pleased, no doubt, to have been appointed 
in my stead?” he replied. 

“Well, I . . . er . . . would certainly not 
sell out my country,” sputtered Secretary 
of State Woodruff, “which it is obvious you 
are preparing to do! ” 
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Andy, stung by this charge, retorted, 
hotly, “That’s not true, and you know itl 
But there have been many things in our 
foreign relations which haven’t been 
honest and above-board — ^as there are with 
all nations. If I try to carry them over 
into this new set-up, then it becomes cor- 
rupted, too! But this I refuse to do! You 
forget, gentlemen, that you are no longer 
just the United States of America — you 
are a State — in the United States of the 
Worldl” 

President Ellsworth gave out a great 
groan of helplessness and placed hands to 
a throbbing head. 

“Session adjourned,” he said. “Come on, 
gentlemen, let’s get home and get to bed. 
The world can go to hell if it wants to! 
I can’t take any more! ” 

C'LLEN, left to herself with time on 
^ her hands, went in search of a tele- 
phone booth. Finding one, she called the 
Russian Embassy on a hunch that Petrov 
Gouchevisky would be there. 

“Who wants him?” asked a man’s voice. 

“A personal friend,” she said. 

“Give your name, ple^e,” the voice 
insisted. 

“Miss Hopper,” said Ellen. 

“Just a moment. I believe Mr. Gouch- 
evisky is in conference. Hold the wire!” 

Ellen waited. She felt suddenly nervous 
and depleted. It had been one terrific day 
and night — a gigantic strain on all humans 
everywhere. But she had been in the cen- 
ter of activities — had enjoyed a ringside 
seat at the drama of the ages — and it 
wasn’t over yet! She brushed back dark 
wisps of hair which fell over her eyes. 

. “I don’t dare look at myself in a 
mirror!” she thought, with a little tremor 
of horror. “I must be a sight!” 

“Hello,” said the voice. “Mr. Gouch- 
evisky will be with you. Hold on, please!” 

Ellen held, and the minutes ticked off. 
She could finally hear excited voices in 
Russian, an argument of some kind. Ap- 
parently Petrov’s appointment to the 
Council of Sixteen had caused a stir among 
his Russian associates, too! Ellen thought 
of what Andy had said about being placed 


under pressure from all sides. This was 
never easy. It would be incomparably 
more trying with this unprecedented state 
of affairs now. 

“Hello!” It was Petrov’s voice, worn 
and disturbed. “Miss Hopper? Sorry to 
keep you waiting all this while but I. . . ! ” 

“Oh, Pete — that’s all right. I know you 
must be terribly busy — ^but I just had to 
phone and tell you how glad I am you’ve 
been chosen on the Council!” cried Ellen. 
“I just feel — ^with men like Andy — I mean, 
Mr. Brownell — and you — ^well, working 
together instead of against each other 
, , . there’s got to be a better world. . . ! ” 

“It’s too early yet to tell,” was Petrov’s 
cautious reply. “I have not met this Green 
Man. It is all very confusing at the mo- 
ment. But I appreciate your calling, Miss 
Hopper . . . thank you very much.” 

It was evident that Petrov was where he 
could not talk. He was even afraid of what 
Ellen might stay at her end of the line. 
But she decided she would risk one com- 
ment, anyway. 

“You’ll like Mister Numar, Peter! He’s 
pretty Super, all right, but there’s some- 
thing close to human about him.” 

“Have you met him?” There was a 
pick-up in Petrov’s vbice. 

“Met him!” repeated Ellen. “I’ve been 
with him, off and on, since he arrived!” 

She could feel an electric wave of interest 
reach out to her over the wire. Had she 
said something that she shouldn’t? No— 
there wasn’t to be any more secret diplo- 
macy. It didn’t matter if he knew that she 
knew Mr. Numar. He would be meeting 
him soon, himself. 

“You don’t mean — you weren’t present 
at the Conference?” asked Petrov, un- 
believingly. 

“Yes — ^yes, I was\” cried Ellen. 

“But you were fired from the White 
House!” said Petrov. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

Ellen laughed. “Oh, Peter — ^I’d forgot- 
ten! Things have been happening so fast. 
No, everything’s forgiven now . . . you see, 
my mother — maybe you read about it in 
the paper — she met Mister Numar years 
ago on his first trip to this planet . . . 
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and I, naturally ... oh, it’s too long a 
story to tell over the phone . . . but, 
anyway — I was called in to take notes on 
the meeting. It was mostly all about the 
World Constitution . . . but it was thrill- 
ing to hear Mister Numar tell about it.” 

“He came direct to the United States — 
and not to Russia,” said Petrov. “Mos- 
cow is naturally suspicious.” 

t'LLEN gasped. “Well, he had to conae 
either to one country or the other. I 
suppose if he had landed in Moscow and 
conferred with your government first, 
we’d have been suspicious. But I assure 
you, Pete — there’s no favoritism being 
shown. In fact. Mister Numar criticized us 
severely as he did the conduct of all other 
countries. You tell Moscow you have it on 
good authority that there’s no collusion. 
This whole development is on the level — 
it’s out of all human hands — and Mister 
Numar just can’t be influenced by any 
individual or nation!” 

There was a moment’s sil^ce on the 
wire and a background of voices in 
Russian. 

“Thank you. Miss Hopper,” said Pet- 
rov, finally. “What you have told me is 
very interesting. I will have to get in 
touch with you later. Good-bye for now!” 

He hung up, quickly, as was his habit — 
but Ellen could sense, this time, that the 
entire Russian Embassy was in a turmoil 
of perplexity and indecision. 

Andy was still seething inside when he 
emerged from the President’s Room in the 
spot in the corridor where Ellen was wait- 
ing. 

“Things go as you expected?” she asked. 
Then, quickly, “You don’t need to answer 
— I can see that they did!” 

Andy took her arm and piloted her out 
a side entrance. 3ccret service men were 
following at a respectful distance. 

“I’m taking you home,” he announced. 
“I’m practically walking in my sleep. 
You’d better get some rest, too — or we’ll 
both be wrecks by tomorrow. Mister Nu- 
mar’s apt to call the first Council meeting 
by then . . . and I want to be fresh for 
that.” 


“How disappointing! I expected dinner 
and the theatre!” said Ellen, as they 
hailed a cab and got in. Both relaxed and 
laughed as they slumped against each 
other. 

They rode some blocks, without speak- 
ing, then Ellen ventured: “Andy — I talked 
with Petrov!” 

Fatigued as he was, Andy sat up and 
eyed her. 

“You did? Where? How?” 

“By phone. Silly! ... He was at the 
Embassy — and, if it’s any consolation to 
you, he was having his troubles, too! I 
think, along the same order!” 

“What did you say to him?” Andy de- 
manded. 

“Why — nothing much. Just offered my 
congratulations. Said I thought it would be 
fine for you two to be working together 
. . . and that I was much impressed by 
Mister Numar!” 

Andy leaned back. 

“Is that all?” 

“Just about. Why? Is there anything 
I shouldn’t have said?” 

Andy smiled, wearily. “I guess not — 
just so you didn’t tell him that you loved 
him!” 

His head dropped back — and a slight 
snore escaped his lips. 

^^HE cab pulled up outside Ellen’s apart- 
ment house. She slipped quietly from 
..the taxi and, placing fingers to her lips, 
'^said in a low voice: “Driver, please take 
this gentleman to his home at One Hun- 
dred Washington Place. He’s not drunk — 
he’s just asleep! ” 

“Okay, Miss!’ grinned the red-eyed 
cabbie. “I’m apt to be asleep myself be- 
fore I get there!” 

When she turned her key in the Iqck, 
Ellen had the uncanny feeling that there 
was someone in her apartment. She 
opened the door, cautiously. It was late 
afternoon — almost dinner time — and there 
was the unmistakable odor of food cook- 
ing in her kitchen! 

“Who’s there?” she cried. 

A bright-faced elderly woman appeared 
in the kitchen doorway, wearing her apron, 
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stirring spoon in hand. 

“Motherl” shrieked Ellen. “How’d you 
get here?” 

“Flew! ” said Grandma Hopper, “Came 
to see the Green Man. You weren’t here 
so I got the desk clerk to let me in. I re- 
membered you were always hungry the 
minute you got home, and you had plenty 
of food on hand . . 

Ellen bounded across the room and 
hugged her mother. “You dear old witch, 
you! What a surprise! ” 

“What a day!” beamed Mrs. Hopper. 
“Have you met Mister Numar yet — and 
what do you think of him? We’re going to 
have a real world at last, Ellen — and I’m 
going to live to see it I Praises be! . . * I 
just couldn’t wait to get here! I told Harry 
to use his influence and throw anybody 
off a plane, if he had to, and get me on. 
But most folks are scared to fly now — 
they think the Green Men are going to 
shoot ’em down out of the skies. Pshaw, 
they don’t know Mister Numar! I’ve been 
telling everybody . . . !” 

“Motherl . . . Mother!” cried Ellen, 
shaking her, good-naturedly. “Stop! 
Catch your breath and let me catch 
mine!. . . I’m dog-tired, I don’t know 
whether I can eat or not ... I just want 
to drop on the nearest bed and sle^ and 
sleep!” 

“Sleep!” scoffed Mother Hopper. “I’ve 
scarcely slept myself since that Great Light 
appeared — but who wants to sleep at a 
time like this? You can always sleep when 
there’s nothing else to do!” 

“Mother — ^you must have inherited 
some of your energy from perpetual mo- 
tion!” said Ellen, sinking into a chair. 
“But that food does smell good. Give me 
a bite of something and let me just go to 
sleep for awhile with my clothes on . . . 
I’ll be all right in a few hours . . . but right 
now I can’t even talk ... I ” 

“When a woman can’t talk — that’s seri- 
ous!” said Mother Hopper, taking charge. 

Within fifteen minutes a groggy Ellen 
had some warm food inside her and was 
inside a warm bed. 

“Gee, Mom,” she remembered saying, 
as her voice trailed off into nothingness. 


“I’m sure glad to have you here . . . The 
Green Man, too . . . but you’ll have to 
entertain him ... I just can’t keep my 
eyes open another . . . !” 

AN UNEASY world slept the sleep of 
exhaustion in the welcome absence of 
the Green Light on this second night of 
the presence of the Green Men on earth. 
Humans were still greatly alarmed over 
the new world government, which had 
been announced, but they were reassured, 
at least, that they were not to suffer im- 
mediate physical harm or death. What 
punishment might be in store for many of 
them would have to be endured since 
there appeared to be no way of escape. 
They could not even expect protection 
from their own governments which, in it- 
self, was terrifying. 

“Numar and his Green Men must be 
mighty powerful if they can take over all 
governments on earth as easy as this,” 
said one human, expressing the conviction 
of many. “Guess we’ll just have to go 
along — and hope for the best! ” 

Officials at the Washington Municipal 
Airport had roped off the area around the 
amazing interstellar air monster — to pro- 
tect over-curious individuals from edging 
within the fifty foot danger zone which 
Numar had warned would result in a 
human’s instant electrocution. How many 
Green Men were aboard this quarter mile 
long ship, no one knew. Crew members 
and others were seldom seen — only Nu- 
mar, who came an^ went as he had 
occasion. 

Similar reports of the mysterious aloof- 
ness of the Green Men, aside from their 
Leaders, came from all foreign countries. 
They did not seek to exploit themselves 
and, after their spectacular entry upon the 
scene of Earth, were seriously concen- 
trating upon their announced mission — of 
saving humanity from itself. Their airships, 
in which they lived, remained objects of 
immense interest and speculation, humans 
traveling hundreds of miles to see them at 
close range. 

One great good had already been accom- 
plished, the effects of which only now 
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began to be apparent. Imminent fear of a 
war between the United States and Russia 
had been removed. The peoples of the 
world realized that this threat had been 
swallowed up by what had seemed, at the 
moment and still might prove to be, a 
worse threat. Did Numar and his Green 
Men horde turn out to be a malevolent 
power, then destruction or slavery would 
come upon the’ w'orld, anyway. 

At present, the finest minds in every 
nation were studiously examining the 
Constitution of the United States of the 
World which their governments had elected 
to support. The New Plan of Living, pro- 
vided for by this Constitution was, by 
any past standards, so far advanced and 
so “radical” that few authorities would 
venture a public statement. There was 
consternation, however, in financial cir- 
cles and predictions of utter ruin. 

“The only difference between this Plan 
and Atomic War,” one banker let himself 
be quoted, “is that the latter destroys you 
more quickly. Outside of that, I see 
devastation, either way.” 

Tj'LLEN awakened the next morning with 
the telephone ringing. Before she 
could answer it, she was startled at hear- 
ing a woman’s voice say: “Hello — no, this 
isn’t Ellen ... this is her mother! . . . 
What am / doing here? . . . Who are 
you, young man?” 

Ellen laughed and slid out of bed. What 
a sleep she had had! And the world was 
still here — and so was her mother! It 
wasn’t a dream — it was real! 

“Who is it. Mom?” she called. 

“That’s just what I’m trying to find 
out!” said Grandma Hopper. “How many 
men do you know?” 

“What time is it?” asked Ellen. 

“What difference does that make, do 
different ones call you at different times?” 

Ellen hurried into her little living room 
and reached for the receiver. 

“I’ll take the call! Ummm! Coffee all 
made and everything! You’re wonderful!” 

“Brownell?” said Mrs. Hopper into the 
phone. “Oh, is that so? Well, aren’t you 
nice! ” She placed her hand over the mouth- 


piece, holding the French phone away from 
Ellen. “He wants to meet me! How old 
is he?” 

Ellen screamed. “Oh, Mom — cut it out! 
That’s Andy Brownell — ^you know, State 
Department — I’ve written you about him.” 

Grandma Hopper nodded, winking. 
“What’s that? Well, I guess you know now 
it’s no fairy story. That’s what I came here 
for — to renew my acquaintance with him. 
No, I haven’t talked with Ellen — she’s been 
too tired . . . You are! . . Say, that’s 
fine! Mister Nymar’s going to turn this old 
world upside down— and you can help him 
dp it!” 

Ellen took a grip on the phone. “Listen, 
Mom — ^Andy probably has something im- 
portant to tell me! Give up! , Surrender!” 

“Here’s my daughter!” announced 
Mother Hopper. “Don’t stay long on the 
phone .now — breakfast’s ready!” 

“Yes, Andy!” spoke Ellen, then eyed 
her mother, laughing. “ ‘Quite a character’ 
is right! . . . What’s that? . . . Ten 
this morning? . . .. Me! . . . Oh, that’s 
fine! . . . No! . . . Who else? . . . Kath- 
erine Barker! . . . Oh, Andy! . . . Well, you 
know — she and I don’t get along . . . I’m 
sorry! ... Of course! . . . Foreign -Re- 
lations Building? . . . Okay — I’ll be there!” 

Ellen hung up the receiver and sat 
moodily reflecting. Mother Hopper, in 
from the kitchen, surveyed her. 

“Well, do you want to tell or — don’t 
you?” 

“Mom!” said Ellen, “I’ve just been 
handed the most exciting assignment of my 
life. I’m to be one of the secretaries for 
the Council of Sixteen which is having its 
first meeting this morning! ” 

“That’s Mister Numar’s doing!” guessed 
Mother Hopper, happily. “He knew you 
were my daughter! I’ll have to thank 
him . . . !” 

“No,” said Ellen. “Mister Numar told 
Andy to choose two secretaries. The only 
trouble is — the other one he chose was his 
own secretary — and she and I don’t hit it 
off!” 

Mother Hopper studied her daughter 
for a moment, then chuckled, wisely. 

“Both after the same man, are you? 
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. . . Come have a cup of coffee! I always 
like people better after I’ve had something 
on my stomach!” 

CHAPTER XIV 

A T TEN minutes to ten, two women 
met in a Conference Room at the 
Foreign Relations Building. They carried 
their shorthand notebooks and pencils. 
Each eyed the other defiantly. 

“Nice morning, isn’t it?” said Ellen, 
beating Katherine to the punch. 

“That depends,” answered Andy Brown- 
ell’s secretary. “But since Russia and the 
United States have called off their war — 
how about us?” 

“After what you’ve done to mel” charged 
Ellen. 

“What have I done?” challenged Kath- 
erine. 

“Well, I can’t prove it, of course,” re- 
torted Ellen. “But I think that story in 
Dan Darrow’s column ... !” 

“We’ve only got ten minutes and the 
men will be in" here,” evaded Katherine. 
“Mr. Brownell thought we should sit at 
this separate little table — and divide up 
the work any way we think best.” 

“Write your own ticket!” said Ellen, 
dropping her equipment on the table. 

The conference room had been prepared 
for the meeting. It had a main floor seat- 
ing three hundred and a balcony which 
could accommodate two hundred.' The 
conference table was on a raised platform 
in the front of the room, with chairs set 
for seventeen places — eight on a side and 
the head chair reserved for Numar, who 
was to preside. Before each Council 
member’s place was a microphone, con- 
necting with the radio networks. The 
sessions, as Numar had stated, were to be 
open to the public and broadcast for all 
to hear. Even now a large crowd waited 
outside for admittance and hundreds 
would have to be turned away since all 
seats on the main floor had been reserved 
for notables from the sixteen nations di- 
rectly concerned. But the whole world 
could follow every word of the proceedings 
by radio and television. 


Special provision had been made for 
the Press with rows of tables on each side 
of the Conference table. But press cover- 
age was limited to only top newspaper men 
and women, representing the different syn- 
dicates and associations. Numar did not 
wish to make a hippodrome of these world- 
changing sessions, just to please the merely 
curious since no meeting place could be^ 
gin to accommodate the humans who de-i 
sired to look on. The absence of any “be- 
hind-the-scenes” atmosphere, however, was 
apparent. 

Massed at the front of the room, be- 
hind the seat which Numar was to take, 
were the colorful flags of all nations. To 
the thoughtful observer these flags S5mi- 
bolized untold years of strife and turmoil 
as the humans, under them, had fought for 
what they thought to be right in little or 
big wars of aggression or defense-— ah 
historic record from which few nations, in 
all time, had long been exempt. When these 
flags were proudly carried in parade or on 
national holidays — reference was often 
made to those “honored dead” who had 
given their lives^hat this nation might sur- 
vive. Testimony again of Man’s ages- 
old inhumanity to man! 

■OUT today there was commencing to be 
^ a new upsurge of hope. Perhaps this 
power greater than human would work 
where everything else, in all life history, 
had failed. Many had worshipped, in fear 
more than in love, and prayed to the 
various Gods of his superstition, imagina- 
tion and evolving concept — picturing in 
his despair and desperate human need, 
deliverance from physical, mental and 
spiritual ills. But, always, in Man’s blind, 
earnest gropings, it had taken something 
higher than himself to lift him from the 
morass of his own making. In this manner, 
human^ had reached up from their wilder- 
ness toward a God in the heavens — a re- 
lease from the miseries of Earth — and had 
followed, with great waves of religious fer- 
vor, the different enlightened souls who 
spoke of communion with God — such 
spiritual leaders as Zoroaster, Confucious, 
Buddha, Mohammed and Christ. Today, 
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as^in the past, Man was still seeking— for 
happiness had eluded him, security was 
not to be found, and all religious thought 
had not brought greater humanity of man 
for man. Some^liing still must be lacking 
between Man and his relations with the 
one true God! 

Perhaps this Super Being — Numar — 
knew the answer. Perhaps it might be 
contained in his New Plan of Living! 
Millions, with this new-born hope in mind, 
who had lost faith and trust in earth’s 
rulers, prepared to listen to the first broad- 
cast of Numar’s Council of Sixteen. They 
would decide then how much faith to place 
in their new possible Savior. 

At exactly ten o’clock the doors of the 
Conference Room in the Foreign Relations 
Building were opened and rqjorters and 
special guests took their seats. All re- 
maining space was immediately made 
available, so long as it lasted, for the 
general public and these seats were gone in 
a flash. Thousands remained outside to 
hear the Council session via loudspeakers. 
* Special event radio announcers described 
the electrifying scene as the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the different nations com- 
prising the Council, walked to their places 
at the Conference table — young, competent 
appearing men of different races and colors. 
^ As they stood beside their seats, the 
audience arose to join them when Numar, 
in his flowing white robe and tight-fitting 
iurban was sighted striding quietly but 
majestically down the aisle. He smiled and 
bowed, to left and right, his green counte- 
nance radiating a feeling of great friendli- 
ness. All burst into applause. 

While all were still standing, Numar 
lifted his hands and bowed his liead. * 

“Oh, God — Father of All Creation,” he 
addressed. “The one Great God of this 
Glorious, Unending Universe — be with 
Your creature, Man — on this planet. Earth 
—as he lifts his thoughts above fear and 
hate and greed and offers the true hand 
of Brotherhood to his fellow man, every- 
where. 

“Help Man to sense Your Power and 
Presence in his life as he opens the doors 
6f his spirit to You — doors he has kept 


closed for centuries through Ignorance, 
Superstition and other forms of Wrong 
Thinking. 

“Let Man realize that You are a Per- 
sonal God, mindful of Man’s ways, his 
downfallings and uprisings — but that You 
can only come to Man as he comes to 
You, for Your Gift of Free Will has made 
Man a Free Agent to unite his Will with 
Your Will — or not, as he so chooses! 

“Be with these Sixteen young men in 
their deliberations upon which the future 
hope of World Peace, Security and 
Happiness so largely depends. 

“Let all Mankind come to appreciate 
that, when all hearts and minds have 
been tuned, in on Your God-Power — free 
of fear and hate and prejudice — and filled 
with Love for Others as well as for You, 
their Creator — that there will then exist 
a Heaven on Earth as was intended from 
the Beginning! 

“And, Dear Father of All, may I pray 
Your Guidance upon your humble and de- 
jected servant — I, Numar, of the Planet 
Talamaya — as I enter upon this Sacred 
Mission .... Amen!” 

I^UMAR remained silent for a moment, 

^ then lifted his head and lowered his 
hands. Thus did he acknowledge allegiance 
to a power vastly greater than himself, to 
make it clear, at the outset, that he, Nu- 
mar, was not to be worshipped or regarded 
as a God! Those assembled in the Coun- 
cil Room and millions throughout the 
world, hearing Numar’s words translated 
to their tongue by his Leaders, were 
strangely moved. 

With all seated, this Man from Another 
Planet still stood and directed, quietly: 
“We will now have a calling of the roll. 
As I speak the name of the country or 
continent you represent, will you please rise 
and state your own name, in reporting your 
presence.” Numar turn^, smilingly, and 
nodded to his left, where representatives 
were seated in alphabetical order as their 
nations were listed. 

“Africa!” 

A dark-haired, dark-eyed young man, 
of military bearing arose. 
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“I, Melville Durban, am here!” 

He was greeted w,ith applause as he 
bowed and was seated. 

“Asia!" 

The procedure was repeated, this time 
by a thin-faced darker complexioned in- 
dividual. 

“I, Riza Hakimi, am here!” 

“Australia!" 

“I, Kenneth Warren, am here!” 

“Canada!" 

“I, Jesse MacClintock, am here!” 

“China!" 

“I, Foo Yung, am here! ” 

“Egypt!" 

“I, Hamid Bey, am here! ” 

“England!” 

“I, Everett Winston, am here!” 

“France!" 

“I, Pierre DeVillers, am here!/’ 

“Germany!" 

“I, Rudolph Frank,^ am here!” 

“Italy!" 

“I, Ajithony Giovanni, am here! ” 

“India!" 

“I, Nirmal Das^ am here! ” 

“Japan!" 

“I, Yamishito Moto, am here!” 

' “Netherlands!" 

“I, Henrick Van Nostrand, am here!” 

“Russia!” 

“I, Petrov Gouchevisky, am here!” 

“South America!" 

“I, Ramon Lopez, am here!” 

“United States!" 

“I, Andrew Brownell, am here!” 

PPACH representative had risen, with 
^ quiet solemnity, answering to his 
country’s call. There was something in 
this simple, straightforward procedure 
which thrilled all who heard or saw it. 
News reel cameras were recording this 
most unusual event, as every action was 
also televised. 

The initial formalities over, Numar now 
opened the session. 

“I greet you Sixteen young men,” he 
said, “As your Director and Advisor in the 
New Plan of Living which is to be es- 
tablished on this earth. 

“You may have wondered why you. 


individually, have been selected — and how 
your choice was arrived at. May I simplyj 
state, without endeavoring to explain 
something quite beyond your comprehen- 
sion, that it is possible for me, with my de-j 
veloped powers, to make contact with, 
your minds and to determine, therein, your 
potentialities.” 

The representatives glanced at one an- 
other in frank amazement, as the visible, 
audience gasped. 

“No Power is permitted to trespass upon, 
Man’s Free Will — so I cannot compel you 
to live up to the possibilities I see in eaclv 
one of you. But, if you so choose to do,, 
you can render undreamed of service to 
your fellow humans in your free and un- 
selfish and unprejudiced association to- 
gether. 

“You have been chosen also because you 
each speak one language in common — 
English. Within the next few years — : 
every human must speak English as the 
Universal Language so that Man’s under-^ 
standing may not be cluttered up by fals^ 
interpretations and vague meanings which 
breed suspicion and distrust. ^ 

“Throughout the world, all local 
Councils must consist of young men, lik^ 
yourselves, who can converse in English, 
This may in some instances, provide a 
temporary hardship inasmuch as some 
otherwise brilliant candidates might be 
chosen. As soon as they master English, 
they may qualify. “However, at the mo-r 
ment, young men of equal integrity, 
though lesser intelligence or experience, 
may serve their country and the worl^ 
more effectively, simply because of their 
ability to communicate with fellow mem- 
bers in one tongue! 

“The primary importance of all peoples 
of the world speaking ONE language has 
been largely neglected or overlooked. It 
is essential to world understanding and co- 
operation!” 

Numar paused for a moment as all 
sixteen Council members sat, their atten- 
tion fixed on him. 

“When life becomes as involved and con- 
fused as it is at present, on this planet,” 
Numar continued, “the only way humap 
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creatures may untangle their affairs is to 
proceed in the manner I am about to out- 
line. 

“Big United Nations organizations are 
too large and unwieldly — too motivated by 
special interests, too bound by age-old 
prejudices to function harmoniously. Ob- 
serve the years of wrangling which have 
ensued since the Second World War. Has 
any nation sacrificed anything voluntarily 
or changed its life or influence for the good 
of the whole? No — it has sought to pre- 
serve its holdings and its individual ways 
of living at all costs. 

“I wish to make this point outstand- 
ingly clear. Will all newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondents please copy what I 
am about to say and put my words in your 
publications in capital letters?” Numar 
turned to the men and women at the press 
tables. They stiffened with expectation. 

“All things which need correction on this 
earth must be changed together by all na- 
tions and all pebples at the same time! 

“It is futile to attempt to correct one 
evil or wrong practice in one country or 
locality when the same or worse exists 
elsewhere. 

“Passage of new laws to cope with crime 
does not cure the criminals. Methods and 
means must be introduced to remove from 
society the causes of crime — lack of edu- 
cation, poverty, bad environment, ine- 
quality of class and opportunity, poor home 
influence, improper spiritual training— and 
many other contributing factors. 

“If only a few of these causes of crime 
are changed or removed, crime will con- 
tinue unabated on this earth. 

“But crime has become a part of big 
business today. It often is more politely 
called a racket and, in many countries is 
legalized in the form of betting and racing 
and various forms of gambliflg which al- 
ways enriches the few at the near ruination 
of the naany. 

“Crime enters government life at all 
levels, buying special privilege, votes, po- 
sition, power, freedom from prosecution 
and intimidating or coercing great masses 
of a population. 


“Such conditions cannot be changed 
unless the system and practices themselves 
are completely changed — not a little 
change here and a little change there — 
but one big change, including all necessary 
changes, every where-Anow! 

“If you vaccinate to eliminate an epi- 
demic, do you stop it by exempting those 
specially favored? If you do, the epidemic 
turns up again, possibly in a new form, 
and eventually rages as unchecked as ever! 

“No, to build a new civilization of hu- 
mans, freed . forever from the evils of its 
past, you must lay an entirely new foun- 
dation. 

“You have no other choice. The opera- 
tion must be drastic, fundamental and im- 
mediate because all the ills of . your world 
have become too concentrated in the body 
of humanity to be eliminated any other 
way. 

“Unless you take these steps I am about 
to propose, in giving support to the con- 
stitution of the United States of the World, 
which your governments have sworn to up- 
hold, nothing can stay the destruction of 
your planet. 

“The third world war, so narrowly 
averted and only postponed by my arrivd 
here with this new plan of living — ^will have 
brought an end to your ciyilization. Only 
an insane or uninformed human can deny 
it. 

“Therefore, let me emphasize again that 
all necessary changes must be made simul- 
taneously in all parts of this world. It 
cannot exist half slave and half free, half 
enlightened and half unenlightened, half 
and more starved and poverty-stricken! 
There is an abundance of the good things 
of life, rightly organized and distributed, 
which — free of commercial shackles and 
the influence of selfish interests — can 
properly care for all humans everywhere. 

“Let us proceed then to set up this new 
plan of living so that man may be a friend 
to man on earth and God, the Father of us 
all, may add his blessings through our 
acts of brotherhood ! ” 

profound and far-reaching impli- 
cations of Numar’s statement left the 
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sixteen Council Members speechless and the 
audience in the Conference Room likewise. 
The world outside was just as momentarily 
stunned at the suggested magnitude of the 
undertaking called for by Numar’s an- 
nounced New Plan of Living. 

As if divining , the great question rising 
up in the minds of millions, the Man 
from Another Planet, after a well-timed 
pause, said: “It will be far easier to ac- 
complish ALL CHANGES at once, than to 
attempt to establish them on a piece-meal 
basis. This is because all resistance to 
CHANGE is removed at the start. If you 
only clean half of a cess pool, the pool it- 
self is still contaminated and, in a short 
time, becomes as unclean as it was be- 
fore the operation. But if you clean up 
a.\{ conditions contributing to the hlth of 
this cess pool, it remains clean and pure 
thereafter — providingi the basic causes of 
these conditions have been eliminated. 

“Removal of a grafting politician from 
office does not remove the conditions of 
graft surrounding that office which may 
equally infect the next officer-holder. This 
New Plan of Living is designed to protect 
humans against their own weaknesses. If 
it is impossible to change human nature 
it is certainly possible to change the soil 
and environment in which humans are bred. 
This, in itself, will raise the quality of the 
human product over night. 

“How can a Man, governed by the Merit 
System, steal from his fellow man? Merit 
is not transferable, it must be earned 
through honest effort. What a Man pos- 
sesses, he is rightfully entitled to. It, there- 
fore, cannot be taken away. The Man who 
refuses to work, automatically penalizes 
himself. Humans must strive to be worthy 
even of subsistence, if they are in good 
health, and the higher rewards of Merit 
are there for those who wish to put forth 
greater and greater effort.” 

Numar once more waited until he was 
sure his listeners, seen and unseen, had 
fully comprehended and reflected upon his 
declarations. Then he said: 

“I have called this first session of the 
Council of Sixteen that you gentlemen, 
representing your respective countries and 


continents might get more fully* acquainted 
with one another and the procedure ex- 
pected of you, 

“Because of the urgency of world con- 
ditions, this is not to be a diplomatic de- 
bating society. You young men of clear 
vision will be required to think and to act 
and to see to it that the provisions of this 
Constitution are executed b^ jtour govern- 
ments and the governments of all other na- 
tions, as introduced. 

“I desire that you pass a resolution re- 
quiring that the supplementary Council of 
All Other Nations be immediately set up 
to work with you. Members of this Coun- 
cil may be selected by their individual 
governments, just so they are under the agd 
of thirty-five, as you are, and speak the 
English language. 

“You gentlemen actually have control 
and direction of all International A^^iirs. 
You are not answerable to your individual 
governments — you are answerable to all 
humanity, for its destiny is in your hands, 

“Your governments are under compul- 
sion to carry out all recommendations you 
make and to see to it that their peoples 
likewise faithfully execute orders as given, 

“I, Numar, represent the Power behind 
this Council in support of your command- 
ments. Your governments and the peoples 
of the world must obey.” 

Numar paused, dramatically. “It is un- 
fortunate that the threat of force must 
still be exercised but, in this case, it is 
for a most constructive purpose. No one- 
will be hurt by the Power I am in po- 
sition to call upon, except the despoilers of 
the human race. Their day, with establish-- 
ment of this New Plan of Living on earth, ■ 
is done!” 

'^TUMAR, having completed his opening 

^ statement and remarks, seated him- 
self. Ellen and Katherine, between them, 
had transcribed his entire talk. 

The Russian member of the Council 
jumped to his feet, eyes flashing. 

“Mister Numar!” 

“Yes, Mr. Gouchevisky!” recognized the 
Chairman from Another Planet. 

“I know that the world is awaiting 
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Russia’s reaction to this Plan,” he said. “I 
realize, too, we must all submit, whether we 
approve or not. But I wish to state, pub- 
licly, that I do approve. Your Plan goes 
far b^ond any plan of world government 
of which Russia has ever dreamed. I 
frankly don’t know how to classify it 
. . . unless one might term it ‘The Human 
Incentive System’ .... But I £^ree — if 
this Plan is to succeed, it must be put into 
full operation and maintained until -the 
habits and customs and practices of Man- 
kind can. be re-educated. This means sacri- 
fices and adjustments for all countries and 
£dl humans — ^but the goal is worth it I I, as 
a Russian, compulsion or no compulsion, 
subscribe whole-heartedly to this tremen- 
dous human engineering project and will be 
happy to co-operate with my fellow mem- 
bers in its establishment!” 

Petrov Gouchevisky sat down amid 
sudden, warm applause. It was a parade 
after that, with one after another of the 
Council Members pa3dng tribute, Andrew 
Brownell, concluding with: “I am gratified 
at this one hundred percent show of genu- 
ine enthusiasm. It far exceeds the hopes of 
support I had. But, knowing human nalkire 
and human forces as I do, I am well aware 
that a mighty struggle lies ahead, even with 
Mr. Numar’s wise counsel and direction. 
For Russia and the United States to at 
last be in agreement, even in Qouncil Meet- 
ing, is a noteworthy achievement and a 
good omen for the future! ” 

This brought appreciative laughter and 
more applause — then a burst of cheers 
when Brownell and Gouchevisky, by com- 
mon impulse, though Ramon Lopez of 
South America sat between them, reached 
across in front of him — and shook hands! 

This scene, carried to the peoples of the 
world by television and described by radio 
announcers, was wildly acclaimed. 

Then Numar, calling the business part of 
the session to order, turned the chair over 
to the Council Member representing the 
first nation in alphabetical order — Melville 
Durban, of Africa! 

“You gentlemen are familiar with the 
Constitution,” was Numar’s parting word. 
“You know the preparations which must 


be made to put its provisions into effect. 
I will remain for consultation but it is 
your duty from now on to pass the resolu- 
tions and issue the orders which, within 
the period of a year, must place this entire 
Plan of Living in operation! ” 

As Numar changed seats with Melville 
Durban, he was paid standing tribute by 
Council Members and all in the crowded 
Conference Room. 

“Isn’t this terrific?” said Ellen, moved. 

“It’s all show,” said Katherine, guard- 
edly. “Just a lot of lip service. They 
don’t mean this — ^and you know it!” 

Ellen glanced at Petrov and Andy — 
studying the expressions on their faces. 

“You think so?” she said. “Wanna 
bet?” 

CHAPTER XV 

/^NE of the spectators specially in- 
vited to this first session of the Coun- 
cil was a little old lady from California. 

Ellen had left her mother outside in the 
corridor until Andy arrived, when her in- 
troduction to him brought ^immediate ad- 
mitUince for a seat in the balcony just be- 
fore the crowd rushed in. 

She sat, during the long conference, her 
attention focused on Numar, managing to 
whisper to those nearby that she “knew 
him personally . . . had known him for 
years.” This statement caused many 
within hearing to make pinwheel motions 
with the index finger pointed toward their 
own heads — but Grandma Hopper didn’t 
mind. She’d been laughed at before — by 
experts! 

Nothing mattered to her but the glorious 
fact that she was seeing sensational earth 
history being made — these sixteen young 
men, under Numar’s direction setting out 
to re-make the world. 

And, at the conclusion, a moist-eyed 
old lady of a past generation waited at 
the door of the Conference room until 
everyone had been ushered out, for Numar 
to come down the aisle. 

“Move on. Mother!” said a guard in a 
kindly tone. “Mister Numar’s not giving 
out any autographs!” 
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“Who wants them!” scoffed Mrs. Hop- 
per, “I knew Mister Numar before you 
were born, young man. What’s more, he 
said he wanted to see me! ” 

“Yes, and I’ve really seen Santa Claus,” 
said the guard, giving her a gentle push 
toward the door. “I mean the real one. 
Now, get going, little lady, we’re not al- 
lowed ... !” 

“Stop shoving!” warned Grandma Hop- 
per, “Or I’ll have Mister Numar fire you!” 
, The guard let out a burst of laughter. 
“Hey, Joe!” he called to an associate, 
“Did you hear that? She’s going to have 
the Green Man give me the bounce!” The 
two men chuckled their amusement. 

^ they did so, a little after-conference 
of the Council broke up and Numar 
emerged, advancing down the aisle with 
camera men pursuing him. 

“Just a moment, please!” called the 
photographers. 

Numar was smiling. “I’m sorry, gentle- 
men . . . haven’t you already found out? 
You’re wasting your film on me!” 

Mrs. Hopper, dodging under the guard’s 
arm, ran toward Numar and the photog- 
raphs. 

“It’s no use, boys!” she cried. “He 
won’t photograph. Nobody could get his 
picture when he was here before! That’s 
one reason people today wouldn’t believe 
he was, here. They think what I’ve been 
tdling them was all a big hoax. But there 
stands the Green Man to prove I was tell- 
ing the truth!” 

“Mrs. Hopper!” recognized Numar, 
striding toward her and extending his hand. 

“Ye gods, Joe — she really does know 
him! ” exclaimed the guard. 

“Well, Mister Numar,” said Grandma 
Hopper, appraising him, “You haven’t 
changed a bit!” 

“Your spirit hasn’t changed, either,” 
said Numar. “But time has brought 
changes, as it always does with life on this 
planet.” 

“I’ve lived for this day!” said Betty 
Annabelle Hopper. “Told my grandchil- 
dren about you and the amazing experience 
I had — ^just as you said I’d do . , .” Then, 
with a twinkle in her eye. “Not that it 


makes any difference — ^but do you still 
give out the same shock when you kiss, 
that I received one time?” 

■^"UMAR almost laughed aloud. “I pre- 
sume I would if I did not think to 
insulate myself. Did you wish. . . ?” 

“No, thanks — ^but you might kiss my 
daughter just so she could know how it 
felt when I . . . !” 

“Mother!” protested Ellen, who was 
coming up the aisle. 

“I’m sorry,” smiled Numar. “I’m here 
this time on a serious mission. There is no 
time for entertainment or demonstrations.” 

“I didn’t really mean it,” laughed Mrs. 
Hopper. “Just wanted to give Ellen a scare. 
She didn’t really believe . . , I’m certainly 
glad you came back. Mister Numar — you 
saved my reputation!” 

“You were a great help to me, my last 
trip to earth,” said Numar. “I shall never 
forget it!” 

“Say, it was all great fun!” declared Mrs. 
Hopper, “Wish I had it all to live over 
again.” Then, persuasively. “Mr. Nu- 
mar — I know you’re awfully busy — ^but 
won’t you come up to Ellen’s apartment 
while you’re here — so we can visit and talk 
about ‘old times?’ I’m the only one left 
who remembers you . . . !” 

“I’m not accepting invitations but I will 
make an exception in your case,” said Nu- 
mar. “If you will give me your address and 
phone nuftiber, I will let you know when I 
can call.” 

“Ellen!” ordered Mother Hopper. “Give 
it to him, quick!” 

Ellen wrote the information on a piece 
of note paper and handed it to the Green 
Man. 

“Thank you,” he said, and bowed. “I 
must be returning to my space ship now. 
I always communicate with my planet 
Talamaya about this time.” 

“You do!” Ellen exclaimed, astounded. 
“By radio?” 

“By a higher form of it,” smiled Numar. 
“It is possible for me to elevate my con- 
sciousness so that I can annihilate time 
and space. Humans won’t reach this evolu- 
tion for some millions of years yet — ^but 
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this faculty is even now, lying dormant in 
your minds, awaiting future development! ” 

All within earshot gasped their amaze- 
ment. 

“You will be hearing from me one of 
these days,” Numar promised, and then, 
shaking hands once more with Mrs. Hop- 
per, he said: “What do you think of the 
New Plan of Living?” 

“7 think,” said Mother Hopper, staunch- 
ly, loud enough for all to hear, “that any- 
think you’re behind is all right!” 

Newspapers throughout the world were 
filled with reports of the first meeting of 
earth representatives with the Man From 
Another Planet. Headlines and stories were 
read or explained to al^ humans, who could 
talk or think of nothing else. 

WORLD CHANGES MAPPED 
BY COUNCIL OF SIXTEEN 
Orders Issued To Rueers 
To Put Plan In Efeect 

First steps were taken by the Council of Six- 
teen, acting under the Constitution of the United 
States of the World, to put the New Plan of Liv- 
ing into operation. 

Orders were issued the governments of all na- 
tions to organize and conduct an Inventory of 
citizens of every age for the purpose of deter- 
mining their conditions of health, individual abil- 
;ty, education, economic circumstances and hous- 
ing facilities. 

This Inventory is to be in preparation for 
introduction of a world-wide Merit System which 
eventually will replace the present methods of 
currency exchange. 

Drastic changes are also to be instituted in 
systems of world education — committees of prom- 
inent laymen and educators of every country be- 
ing required to revise all present methods of study 
and teaching so that the equivalent of a High 
School education may be secured by each boy or 
girl by the age of fifteen. 

Provision is to be made at once for the teaching 
of English, as the universal language, in every 
country on earth and even in the remote comers 
and by-ways of the planet. 

All laws, civil and criminal are to be overhauled 
and so revamped, eliminated or consolidated as 
to standardize their regulation of all humans in 
all nations. There will be one set of Divorce, 
Traffic and Crime laws, for example, applicable to 
each individual nation. 

World Commodity Market 
To Be Established 

To bring about a balance of Necessary Foods 
and Articles — an International Pool or Surplus 


Commodity Market is to be set up wherein all 
needy nations may purchase or trade in other 
commodities or resources in exchange for those 
such countries lack. 

Universal values are to be placed upon Foods 
and Articles and world control exercised over the 
raising of crops and livestock so that the Laws of 
Supply and Demand can be equalized insofar as 
it is humanly possible — and speculation and ex- 
ploitation reduced to a minimum. 

VIEWS stories went on to describe 

^ change after change which would 
alter, in time, the entire thought, practice 
and economy of humans everywhere. 

Editorials, however, since Numar, the 
world’s new self-appointed ruler, had placed 
no restriction upon freedom of speech or 
expression — cast grave doubts about the 
whole program. It was universally ad- 
mitted that the peoples of the world could 
offer no resistance to this Plan which was 
being imposed, yet a calamity of gigantic 
proportions was being predicted. 

In the face of these gloomy comments, 
Numar’s Leaders in all nations calmly pro- 
ceeded to complete organization of the 
local Councils and to see to it that orders 
from the Council of Sixteen in Washington 
were carri^ out by such government or 
private agencies as were concerned. 

At the end of the “unofficial three day 
holiday” period announced by Numar, 
upon his arrival, the marts of the world 
re-opened for business and the stock mar- 
ket in New York immediately indulged in 
a wild break of panic-stricken selling. 

If the Profit System was to be eliminated, 
and money itself to be destroyed, then 
what Man possessed in the way of prop- 
erty — real estate, a business, a ipanufactur- 
ing plant, anything tangible which could 
assure productivity, might still have value. 
Many, gambling that no force, cosmic or 
man-made, could do away with the money 
system — liquidated their holdings in busi- 
ness and industry, fearing seizure or gov- 
ernment operation and placed their trust 
in the thousands or jnillions of accumulated 
cash on hand. Any human’s guess was as 
good as the next one’s since no precedent 
existed for the present situation on earth. 

The repercussion on world trade was 
evident almost immediately. More buying 
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came to an abrupt stop. Why buy mer- 
chandise when there was no guarantee that 
the markets would continue to exist, over 
night? Why pay out any more money 
which might not come back? Fear began 
to choke the commercial arteries and slow 
down every human activity to the point 
of paralysis. 

The money powers of the wotld were 
striking — in revolt against this New Plan 
of Living. Let Numar and his fellow Green 
Men cope with this, if they could! 

A week, then two weeks passed— during 
which- world tension grew. There were 
widespread threats of disorder, unemploy- 
ment, want and panic. 

Suddenly all radio networks were again 
cut off and the Voice of Numar mysteri- 
ously spoke out of the atmosphere: 

"GieetlDgs — all people of Earth I 

“You are to keep working, as before, until this 
New Change is put into effect. If you do, you 
will suffer no individual hardship ; if you do not, 
the inconvenience and privation you experience 
will be of your own m^ng. 

“No changes will be introduced until all basic 
changes are ready to operate in unison. 

“I will announce the date of the Great Change 
so that you may prepare for it. 

“You have been reading add bearing many 
warnings of world calamity. What do you think 
you people were approaching under your present 
system — a heaven or a hell upon earth? 

“May I remind you once more that the Third 
World War would now be ragihg were it not for 
my presence here? 

"No human powers are capable of criticizing 
this New Plan' of Living or making dire prophesies 
about it— since this Plan has never been tried. 

“Your ancestors predicted that boats made of 
iron and steel would never replace wooden boats 
because they would sink. They predicted that 
nothing heavier than air could ever fiy. Limited 
by lack of vision, imagination, actual knowledge 
and experience — they could not foresee many of 
the wonders you now accept as common place. 

“Do not fear the hysterical prophesies of those 
who cry out against Change today. They see 
only the possibility of a personal loss to them — 
not a gain for All Humanity, including them- 
selves. 

“Be patient while all preparations for your 
Liberation from old-age conditions are being com- 
pleted. I promise you, in a short while, as you 
reckon time on earth, Greater Happiness and 
Security and Peace than you have ever known I 

“I, Numar, Your Liberator, have spoken!” 


quiet but powerful assurance of 
this message had a calming effect upon 
millions. It served notice upon selfish world 
interests that Numar was undeterred iq 
his determination to put through the New 
Plan of Living, regardless'of such obstacles 
in the way of a “slow-down” up to actual 
world-wide revolt, as might be engineered 
against him. 

Desperate, a committee of three prom- 
inent men, representing Banking, Industrial 
and Business interests, called at the office 
of Andrew Brownell in the State Depart- 
ment. 

“I suppose you know, if this sort of thing 
keeps up much longer, you won’t have any 
country!” said Banker Kendall. “Haven\ 
you any backbone at all? Why don’t you 
^eak out against this system, Numar or 
no Numar. Even a child can see it’s going 
to ruin anything of any value anywhere!” 

“But what you gentlemen can’t see,” 
defended the State Department's bright 
young man, “Is that the present world 
values are going to be replaced with a 
higher set of values!” 

“Bunk of the worst kind!” denounced 
Industrialist Simpson. ‘'We’re sure of the 
values we’ve got. We’ve taken years to 
build them up. We’ve got millions in- 
vested — billions! ” 

“For which you’ll be given credit ac- 
cording to the new standards,” said Andy. 
“We’re working on an Appraisal Plan which 
will be a measuring stick for determining 
the credit to be allowed all business, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, professional, trade 
and labor activities in all countries. The 
credit rating will be set up in direct ac- 
cordance with the standards of living now 
existing or, at present, possible in each 
nation.” 

The three prominent committee members 
exchanged disturbed glances. 

“The more we hear of this, the more 
impossible it gets,” said the representative 
of Big Business, Mr. Sparks. “I had always 
considered you one of our sanest, straight- 
est thinking young diplomats, Mr. Brow- 
nell. I can’t understand your complete 
backward somersault. What’s happened? 
Has this man from another planet hypno- 
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tized you — or scared you to death?” 

Andy smiled, wearily. “He has given 
me a new perspective,” was his reply. “The 
ability to think, free of any world influence 
or prejudice. If you gentlemen once could 
catch this vision — ^you wouldn’t be afraid 
of what you were going to lose— you would 
be enthused over what you were going to 
gain!” 

j Banker Kendall stood up. “We’re wast- 
ing our time here,” he said bluntly. “We 
might as well have embraced Communism 
and been done with it!” 

“The Communists have laid no claims 
to this Plan,” said Andy. “There is too 
much work attached to it, too much honest 
effort involved, too great an opportunity 
for freedom of thought and expression and 
advancement. This Plan is not vindictive. 
It is against no honest class or interests. 
It is for the good of all, through the co- 
operation of all!” 

f “Come on, gentlemen,” said Industrialist 
Simpson. “Let’s be getting out of here!” 

rn'HE three committee members turned 
' on their heels and stalked out of An- 
drew Brownell’s office. They stopped, in 
the outer room, however, to have words 
with his secretary. 

“Miss Barker,” addressed Big Business- 
man Sparks, “how much influence do you 
have with Mr. Brownell?” 

- “That depends,” said Katherine. 

“If it’s a 'fair question, do you approve 
of what is going on?” 

“Well,” hesitated Katherine, “in a way, 

I do — in a way, I don’t. I’m frankly quite 
bewildered, at this point.” 

“I should think you would be!” said 
Banker Kendall. “And apparently Mr. 
Brownell is more than bewildered — ^he’s 
been mesmerizedi All sixteen of that Coun- ' 
cil must have come under Mister Numar’s 
influence. That’s the only way to account 
for their complete submission.” 

“But what can they do against such a 
power?” asked Katherine. 

“We’d do something if we were in their 
place,” said Industrialist Simpson. 

“Just what — for instance?” asked Kath- 
erine. 


“Well — we’d try to reason with Mister 
Numar first,” volunteered Big Business- 
man Sparks, after each of the trio had 
waited for someone els^ to speak. “Get him 
to modify this Plan — explain to him that 
not being a human, himself, he can’t 
realize it’s just not possible to make such 
changes. We believe he’s too intelligent 
and too fair-minded not to listen . . 

The secretary of Andrew Brownell shook 
her head. 

“I’m afraid, gentlemen, that this wouldn’t 
work. Mister Numar knows so much more 
than we do, our arguments wouldn’t 
stand up.” 

Banker Kendall leaned across the desk 
and lowered his voice,. “Miss Barker — ^your 
boss, Mr. Brownell, has an opportunity 
to go down in history as the world’s 
greatest hero. This Numar must, somehow, 
be outwitted. If dissension should break 
out among the Council of Sixteen, this 
might delay and upset matters. In that 
time we may be able to work out a method 
of defense and if Mr. Brownell can be 
brought out from under Mister Numar’s 
spell — ^he could lead the opposition. You 
are in a key position to be extremely 
helpful. Can we count on you to keep your 
eyes and ears open— and do all you can to 
aid us, as the opportunities arise?” 

Katherine hesitated. She was confronted 
by three of the country’s biggest men. 
If they were right — ^and if Andy and fellow 
Council members no longer had any judg- 
ment of their own . . . ! 

“You may as well know,” confided Big 
Businessman Sparks, “we are in touch 
with powerful interests abroad — and they 
are working on members of the Councils 
being formed in their countries. We’ll 
soon have a resistance group set up to 
operate under cover until we are ready 
to make a fight for it. God only knows 
what Numar and his Green Men will do to 
us, once we are stripped of all power and 
possession! ” 

This, of course, could be possible. Mister 
Numar was charming, spell-binding, in 
fact. Especially friendly to Ellen, because 
of her mother — that impossible Mrs. 
Hopper! 
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“All right, gentlemen,” Katherine heard 
herself saying, guardedly. “I — ^I’ll do what 
I can.” 

“Good!” said Banker Kendall. “Well 
•keep in touch. If our way of life is to be 
saved ... or any semblance of freedom 
on this entire planet — it must be done be- 
fore this Plan goes into effect!” 

“Good day. Miss Barker,” said In- 
dustrialist Simpson. “I’m glad there are a 
few Americans who can’t be hypnotized 
or intimidated!” 

“Numar’s threat to destroy our planet 
is being taken too seriously,” said Big 
Businessman Sparks. “He put on a great 
astronomic display, that’s true — ^but this 
old earth has existed through millions of 
y^ars and it’s my opinion that we’ve been 
terrorized into submission by a crafty en- 
emy who is using this Plan he’s introducing 
to make us all subjects to his will!’ 

“It could be,” conceded Katherine. “And 
I can assure you that if Andy — I mean, 
Mr. Brownell — ever comes to this con- 
clusion, hell join forces with you to over- 
throw Numar and his horde, if it can be 
done!” 

“That’s fine!” said Banker Kendall. 
“Let’s go, gentlemen — ^we have a tremen- 
dous lot to do — and not so much time’ to do 
it in!” 

CHAPTER XVI 

woman who successfully predicted 
the appearance of the Great Light and 
the return to earth of the Green Man, had 
to wait weeks before Numar’s promised 
virit to her daughter Ellen’s Washington 
apartment materialized. 

Tremendous things were happening in 
the world. Grandma Hopper observed them 
all with growing interest and concern. 
There was more and more evidence of pos- 
sible rebellion as humans, everywhere, 
were put under pressure by their govern- 
ments with preparations going forward, on 
a colossal scale, for launching of the New 
Plan of Living. 

“Poor Mister Numar,” said Mrs. Hop- 
per, more than once. “I’d hate to be in 
his kind of work — if he jumps from planet 


to planet, like some great efficiency expert, 
and tries to straighten things out as he’s 
doing here. I can begin to understand how 
God must feel when He creates an earth, 
with creatures on it like us — ^possessing 
wonderful possibilities for development — . 
and then we don’t make use of them. I 
imagine He must almost be tempted, at! 
times, to destroy it all and start all over, 
again. But the fact that He doesn’t must 
mean that He loves us, just the same-^: 
and wants to give us every chance. I don’t 
think I’d have that much patience!” 

It lacked but a week of three months to 
the day of his arrival when Numar madd 
his all-important announcement to the peo^ 
pies of the world. 

“One week from today,” he told thd 
world with his Leaders in all nations trans^i 
lating the message for him, “the day ol 
the Great Change will be here. It is to b^ 
an international holiday and is always to 
be celebrated on this Earth hereafter as 
“Liberation Day.” 

“You are to gather in your public 
parks or such public places as designated 
by your local authorities, to witness the 
burning of all paper money. Gold and 
silver coins and other metals used for 
currency are to be melted up and used 
for other purposes. 

“Beginning tomorrow your Merit Card# 
will be distributed to you and banks and 
government agencies, in whatever zone you 
live, will hold your already established 
credits on deposit. 

“You will thus surrender your money, 
which will have no purchasing power a 
week from today — and possess instead^ 
your own individual valuation based upon 
your rating in the community. 

“On Liberation Day, a percentage of you 
who are over forty will be retired from 
your trade or physical labor and can then: 
live on your Guaranteed Subsistence plus 
such Merit Rating as you have earned 
through your years of employment. Within 
a year, all over forty will have been, re- 
tired and, after that time, men and women 
who have devoted their lives in the trades 
and at unskilled labor will automatically 
be retired upon reaching that age. 
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“Every opportunity is being provided 
for those of you over forty to continue 
to lead useful lives in taking advantages of 
hew opportunities to learn; to teach; to 
enjoy rest, relaxation, recreation, enter- 
tainment; to travel; to serve your com- 
munity, your nation and the world. 

“Your retirement, after having given 
twenty-five of the most vigorous years of 
your life in work and helping produce and 
bring up the New Generatio^, enables your 
places to be taken by younger citizens who 
heretofore have not found sufiicient oppor- 
tunities awaiting them in their earlier 
years to permit them to assume responsibil- 
ities for which they have long been qual- 
ified. 

“Those of older years will no longer 
be dependent upon their young for sup- 
port or shelter. This will free much of the 
unhappiness and inequity of family re- 
lations and make it possible for each mar- 
ried couple to enjoy the privacy of their 
own home. 

“Emphasis is to be placed upon preven- 
tion of physical and mental ills through 
proper medical attention, available to all, 
and ' hospitalization, as needed — so that, 
in time, institutions for the criminally in- 
sane, feeble-mind^ and physically afflicted 
persons will be reduced to the minimum. 

“Do not expect miracles after the Great 
Change is put into operation. It will re- 
quire time for it to function smoothly and 
for humans everywhere to adapt them- 
selves to the new practices and duties 
and responsibilities. 

“Remember, however, that this Plan of 
Living is your last chance for Peace and 
Happiness on this earth. Your liberation 
from the age-old ills of the past it at 
hand — if you are willing to work for it. 
If not, your human race will not long 
survive. 

“Every attempt is now being made and 
will be made by certain earth forces to 
sabotage this Plan. Some of them are 
sincere in the belief that it can only result 
in complete and devastating failure, 

“Can they point to a better plan which 
is more certainly designed to eliminate 
most of the basic causes of crime, poverty. 


religious and racial prejudice, economic 
maladjustment and unhappiness on this 
earth? 

“They are silent in the face of this 
challenge for your human society, as or- 
ganized and. developed today, compels the 
poor to oppose the rich and the rich to 
prey upon the poor. Such a society must 
always war against itself — destroying its 
set of false values and building them up 
again and again for new destruction. 

“But, now, with the Merit System, each 
human being, for the first time, has a value 
of his 'own — not judged by possession or 
lack of money — and this value CANNOT 
BE TAKEN AWAY I 

“Do not fear. Instead, rejoice that your 
day of Liberation is so near — and that 
you can participate, at last, on a basis of 
equality with every fellow human on 
earth! 

“I, Numar, your Liberator, have 
spoken!” 

'^HE long awaited telephone call from 
the Green Man followed shortly upon'" 
conclusion of his world broadcast and 
caught Grandma Hopper completely by 
surprise. 

“You mean — ^you could really come over 
to visit with us for a while this evening?” 
she repeated. “Oh, Mister Numar, that 
would be wonderful! Ellen isn’t home yet 
for dinner but I know she’ll be delighted — 
and there are so many questions I meant 
to ask you on your first trip here that I 
didn’t get around to . . . well, if eight 
o’clock suits you, it’s fine for us! ... 
All right — see you then!” 

Mother Hopper hung up the receiver and 
did a couple of dance steps in expression 
of her school girl excitement. Ellen, was 
presented the news before she could get 
her apartment dooi; completely open. 

“Just think of it, Ellen — ^we’re being 
honored with the only personal visit Nu- 
mar’s paying to humans on this planet. 
Too bad he doesn’t eat. I’d like to bake 
him a good old American apple pie or a 
cake or something special!” 

“Well, he shouldn’t be too hard to pro- 
vide for — when he doesn’t eat or drink or 
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sipoke,” said Ellen, “but, good heavens, 
mother — what do you talk about to a Being 
like that for an evening?” 

“Talk!” said Mrs. Hopper, “that’s the 
least thing I worry about!’ 

A sudden thought hit Ellen and her 
face lighted up. 

“Oh, mother — it seems selfish to just 
be having this wonderful opportunity to 
visit with Mister Numar by ourselves. I 
just know Petrov and Andy would give 
anything for a chance to see him this way* 
Do you suppose . , . 

“Of course, dear! I’m sure Mister Nu- 
mar wouldn’t mind at all. Call them up 
and see if they can come!” 

Ellen flew to the phone. It was late 
afternoon but quite possibly the two men 
in question were still at their offices. 
Petrov was — and she was put through to 
him at once. Yes — ^he’d be delighted to 
meet Mr. Numar. She could expect him 
shortly after eight. Now to get Andy. 

“Mr. Broken is not here — ^but I’m 
expecting him back,” said a woman’s voice 
— Katherine’s, of course. “Who’s calling, 
please?” 

“This is Ellen.” 

“Oh, yes — stupid of me ... I should 
have recognized your voice. Anything im- 
portant?” 

“Yes. Mister Numar’s dropping in this 
evening to visit Mother and me,” an- 
nounced Ellen, enjoying the opportunity to 
rub it in. “I thought this would be a good 
time for Mr. Gouchevisky and Andy to sit 
down and really get acquainted with him.” 

“Very interesting!” said Katherine. 
“Have you invited Mr. Gouchevisky yet?” 

“Yes, he’s accepted,” replied Ellen. “Will 
you tell Andy when he comes in? We’ll 
be looking for him any time after eight.” 

“Right you are!” said Katherine. “I’ll 
get word to him.” 

pETROV arrived before the guest of 

honor. He was his usual handsome self 
and made an instant hit with Mother 
Hopper by presenting her with a box of 
flowers — American beauties — ^while to Ellen 
he gave a box of candy. 

“I’m liking the Russians more and 


more,” said Grandma Hopper. 

Petrov smiled. “An accident of birth 
made me a Russian. It might have made 
you Russians, too, or Germans or Italians 
or Indians, Negroes — ^any race or color.” 

“But it didn’t!” said Mrs. Hopp)er. “So 
what does that prove?” 

“It proves,” said Petrov, seriously, “that 
we can’t help being what we are — and that, 
therefore, we shoudn’t hold it against any 
other human for being what he is! Now, 
thanks to Mister Numar, we are commenc- 
ing 40 think in terms of our all being 
HUMANS, with an equal right to the good 
things of life — ^instead of separated into 
these different races and colors and creeds 
and paired off against each other on the 
basis of religious and racial hatreds or 
political differences!” 

Ellen heard a sudden commotion in the 
street and ran to the window. 

“Mister Numar’s. arriving,” she an- 
nounced. “He’s in the special limousine 
the President turned over for his use — 
and he’s attracting the usual crowd. No 
wonder he doesn’t go many places! ” 

“That’s not’ at all like he was when 
he came to this earth before,” said 
Grandma Hopper. “He made public ap- 
pearances and was willing to let the whole 
world see him. But after he got eyeryone’s 
attention and predicted the coming of the 
Great Li^ht, he left this earth in a hurry! ” 

Petrov nodded. “That was probably 
what he really came for, at that time. 
And he’ll no doubt leave just as quickly 
when this job is done!’ 

“When it’s done?” repeated Ellen, du- 
biously. “Do you think, Peter — that’ll be 
ever?” 

Russia’s member of the Council of Six- 
teen shbQk";fifs head.’ ‘*No, not by us. 
We’ll always have to keep working at this 
Plan. But I think Mister Numar’s just 
come here to give us the pattern of right 
living — and once he’s introduced it, carry- 
ing it out will be up to us. That’s a point 
I’d like to make clear tonight — if he’ll talk 
about it!” 

Ellen’s phone commenced an excited 
ringing. The desk clerk’s voice: “Miss 
Hopper — Mister Numar is calling!” 
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“Send him up, please,” said Ellen, try- 
ing to remain mater-of-fact. Then, turning 
to Petrov, she saife “I’ve asked Andy here, 
too. You don’t mind?” 

'^HERE was just the slightest hesitation 
before Petrov’s reply. 

“Not at all! The United States and 
Russia are getting along on a very friendly 
basis since Mister Numar has taken over. 
I shall enjoy an evening in Mr. Brownell’s 
company! ” 

The doorbell rang and Mrs. Hopper was 
first on her feet. 

“Let mel" she commanded. “He’s really 
coming on nty invitation!” 

She opened the door as Ellen and Petrov 
stepped back — and there stood the Green, 
Mail, bowing and smiling. 

“Mister Numar!” exclaimed Grandma 
Hopper. “It’s so nice to see you. Come 
in! ... Come in! ... You know Ellen 
. . . and Mr. Gouchy — something or 
other — Peter, my daughter calls him!” 

Numar, starting into the apartment, 
stopped, his dark eyes growing momen- 
tarily darker. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have met Mr. Gouche- 
visky and I have deep admiration for him, 
but I am sorry to say — ^I cannot meet him 
here ... or any other member of the 
CoUhcil. Affairs are in too sensitized a 
state on the eve of the Great , Change. 
Such a meeting might be wrongly inter- 
preted as evidence of favoritism on my 
part. This, you can now understand, is the 
reason why I, and my fellow Leaders, have 
avoided all social engagements and have 
remained free of contact with all humans, 
except for the official association necessary 
in the performance of our mission. I, there- 
fore, regret that I must leave at 6nce! ” 

As Numar turned to go, Petrov spoke. 

“It will not be necessary for you to de- 
part,” he volunteered. “I understand and 
respect your position perfectly. Mister Nu- 
mar — and I shall be happy to remove 
myself, to save any possible embarrass- 
ment.” 

“That is kind of you,” said Numar. 

“I’m terribly sorry!” apologized Ellen. 
“I didn’t mean to do anything I shouldn’t. 


I just knew Mr. Gouchevisky and Mr. 
Brownell would be so happy to share our 
visit with you ... ! ” 

“I cannot remain if Mr. Brownell is to 
be here either!” warned Numar. 

“Well, I’ll just have to tell him, when he 
calls, that he can’t come up,” decided Ellen. 

Petrov was at the door, hat in hand. 

“Good evening, Mister Numar,” he said, 
bowing. “I am sure Miss Hopper was in- 
nocent of wishing to cause any complica- 
tions when she invited Mr. Brownell and 
myself . . . !” 

Numar smiled. “I accept her apology, 
Mr. Gouchevisky. It would be a pleasure, 
were circumstances different, to visit with 
many humans on this earth. But this will 
have to remain for my next visit — if all 
goes well!’ 

“I won’t live until that one!” said 
Grandma Hopper. “I can predict that, 
right now!” 

“Good night, Petrov,” called Ellen, as 
he turned down the hall, toward the 
elevators. “I can’t tell you how badly I 
feel . . . !” 

“Think nothing of it,” he smiled. “Have 
a good time. Be seeing you!” 

T>UT Ellen couldn’t have a “good time” 
after this. She felt that Andy would 
be calling at any moment and she would 
have to head him off from coming up to 
the apartment. Ev«i Grandma Hopper, 
usually a voluble talker, lost her spark and 
had little to say. Numar politely remained 
for about half an hour, then excused him- 
self. 

When he had gone, Ellen still had not 
heard from Andy, but she was tremendously 
relieved that he had not shown up. 

“I can’t understand, though, if he 
couldn’t have made it, why he didn’t phone 
me back,” Ellen told her mother. “That’s 
not like him.” 

“Oh, well, everybody’s got so much on 
their minds today,” said Mrs. Hopper, 
“there’s no explaining anything. I’m so 
disappointed that our meeting with Mister 
Numar turned out to be such a fizzle. I 
never thought he’d object to your having 
your men friends in . . .Just to think — I 
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looked forward to such a meeting all these 
years — ^and now it’s over — what is there 
to show for it?” 

“Mother, it’s my fault for even suggest- 
ing calling Petrov and Andy,” said Ellen. 
“This was your party, not mine, in the 
first place. I’ll never forgive myself!” 

“Well, what’s done is done,” said 
Grandma Hopper, philosophically. “I can 
see Mister Numar’s point . . . he’s not 
going to do anything that has any chance 
of upsetting his world plan I After all, that 
means more to him and to us than a good 
visit!” 

Ellen finally heard from Andy, not that 
night but the following morning. His phone 
call got her out of bed. 

“Have you seen the morning papers?” 
he demanded. 

“Not yet,” said Ellen, trying to get her 
eyes open. 

“Then let me read you something,” said 
Andy. ‘Secret Conference Held Between 
Numar and Russian’ . . . ! ” 

“Oh, no!” cried Ellen. 

“Listen!” commanded Andy, and read 
further: “ ‘Despite assurances to the press 
and public that no secret meetings could be 
held or secret diplomacy employed, Numar 
and Petrov Gouchevisky, Russian member 
of the Council of Sixteen, met at the apart- 
ment of Miss Ellen Hopper last night. 
The significance of this meeting is not 
known but much speculation has been 
touched off as a result. Miss Hopper will be 
remembered as the young woman who 
figured in a top Washington scandal some 
months ago when this same Mr. Gouche- 
visky was picked up for questioning by 
Military Intelligence, and Miss Hopper was. 
found with him, in his apartment. While 
she was di,scharged from her position as a 
White House secretary, she reappeared on 
the scene with the arrival of the Green 
Men, being chosen as one of the secretaries 
for the newly formed Council of Sixteen, 
which Mr. Numar is directing. Miss Hop- 
per’s mother is no less a mysterious per- 
sonage with her claim to having known 
Numar on his previous visit to this planet. 
Mother and daughter have been living to- 
gether in Miss Hopper’s apartment and 


they were apparently ^hostesses at this meet- 
ing. It is rumored that Numar especially 
desired to privately commend Mr. Gouche- 
visky on Russia’s being the first great 
country to complete inventory of all her 
people, preparatory to introduction of the 
Merit System. However, this supposition 
has not been confirmed.’ ” 

TC*LLEN, numb and sick at heart, heard 
the news account through. 

“Oh, Andy!” she said, and caught back 
a sob. 

“How did this meeting come about?” 
asked the United States member of the 
Council of Sixteen. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said ^llen. 
“I phoned your office — told Katherine you 
were invited, too!” 

“I never received the invitation,” said 
Andy. “First I’ve heard of it.” 

“I can’t understand that. Katherine said 
you were out and that she’d get word to 
you.” 

“She was gone when I returned — ^but 
there was no note on my desk.” 

Ellen put a hand to her head. She felt 
faint. 

“Well, the way it turned out, it’s a good 
thing you didn’t know, I guess . . . it saved 
you from getting in a mess.” 

“Did Mister Numar want to see Mr. 
Gouchevisky and me?” Andy persisted. 

“No — it was all my idea,” confessed 
Ellen. “He was coming over to see 
mother — for old times’ sake — and I got 
excited and thought how swell it would 
be for you and Petrov to sit in on the meet- 
ing, too. I phoned P^etrov and he accepted — 
and came . . . but when Numar arrived, 
he said, right away, he couldn’t stay, with 
Petrov there . . . !” 

“And so?” 

“So Petrov told Mister Numar that he 
would leave instead of him — ^ahd that’s 
what he did — immediately!” 

There was a throbbing pause on the 
wire. 

“Well,” said Andy, “the fat’s in the fire 
now. There’s been terrific tension and 
suspicion underneath, despite the fact that 
things have been making progress on the 
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surface. Everyone has been watching for 
Numar to show some hint of favoritism — 
especially to the United States or Russia 
. . . and the opposition will jump on this 
little incident — and make the most of it!” 

“Yes,” conceded Ellen. “I can see that 
. . . but if I made a public explana- 
tion . . . 1 ” 

“Haven’t you done about enough now?” 
snapped Andy. “Ellen, what in the world 
could you have been thinking of?” 

“I guess,” said Ellen, dully, “I just 
wasn’t thinking at all!” 

“Well, don’t talk if the papers call and 
don’t see any reporters. Leave matters as 
they are. I’ll try to gloss this over as best 
I can!” 

Andy hung up and Ellen burst into 
tears. 

About the same time another young 
voman was receiving a telephone call. 

“Hello, Miss Barker — this is Mr. Ken- 
dall. Is your boss in yet?” 

“No, Mr. Kendall, not yet.” 

“Good! That’s a very exciting news 
break in the papers this morning. Know 
anything about it?” 

“I should say I do. Miss Hopper phoned 
last night, inviting Mr. Brownell to the 
same meeting. It didn’t sound like quite 
the right thing to me — so I forgot to tell 
Mr. Brownell — and, of course, he didn’t 
go.” 

“Fine business!” commended Banker 
Kendall. “That little move on your part 
may have put us in exactly the position we 
want. Do you think Mr. Brownell would 
have gone— if you hadn’t — ^well — ^stopped 
him?” 

“He might have,” admitted Katherine. 
“This Miss Hopper appears to have quite 
a little influence . Another phone com- 
menced ringing. “Excuse me, Mr. Kendall 
... I’m here alone and the other phone . . . 
hang on a second!” She swifched to the 
other line. “Hello! . . . Oh, yes — Mr. 
Brownell!” 

Andy’s voice came on the line. “Miss 
Barker — I’ve just talked with Miss Hopper. 
Did she phone last night inviting me . . .?” 

“Oh, yes-^she did. I — I’m dreadfully 
sorry, Andy — I had several things come 


up and it completely slipped my mind.” 

“That was a pretty unfortunate slip!” 

“Do you thihk so? I thought you might 
consider it pretty lucky, after what hap- 
pened.” 

“Not at all — ^if I’d been there, along 
with Mr. Gouchevisky, the two biggest 
powers would have been represented— and 
no one has ever accused the United States 
and Russia of being in collusion. This 
whole incident might have been overlooked. 
Now it appears there is going to be hell to 
pay!” 

“I’ni sorry!” said Katherine. “I believe 
you’ll find, when you get down to the office, 
that you’ve been placed in a very strong 
position. There’s been a loss of con- 
fidence — ^but npt in you — or our country 
... in fact, people seem to be looking 
to us . . . !” 

“JUST a minute!” cut in Andy. “I’ve 
J noticed, of late, a growing disposition 
on your part. Miss Barker, to try to do niy 
thinking and deciding for me. This is 
something I won’t tolerate. One more 
incident like this and you are no longer 
my secretary.” 

“Yes, Andy ... I mean — Mr. Rrow- 
nell!” she faltered. “I’ve only had your 
best interests in mind . . . I’ve always tried 
to protect you ... !” 

“I don’t need or want protection!” 
blazed Andy. “I’m coming straight to the 
office. Good-bye!” 

The receiver slammed in her ear. Con- 
siderably shaken, Katherine switched back 
to the waiting Banker Kendall. 

“That was Mr. Brownell,” she volun- 
teered. 

“That so? How does he feel about this 
happening?” 

“Pretty upset, of course!” 

“Eyes opened to the underhanded tactics 
of Russia, eh?” 

“No — and you mustn’t interpret what 
happened that way,” said Katherine, sud- 
denly alarmed. “This wasn’t any privately 
arranged meeting between Mr. Gouchevisky 
and Mr. Numar. Not when Mr. Brownell 
was supposed to be there, too.” 

“Well, the public will look at it that 
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way — ^and, of course — they really did 
meet!” said Banker Kendall. “You did 
exactly right in preventing Mr. Brownell 
from attending ... great service ... 1 
For your information, Miss Barker, we’re 
pretty well organized now — all over the 
world! This Liberation Day may not be 
such a picnic for Mister Numar. We have 
a Plan of our own which may blow his 
Plan of Living right off this earth! ” 

“I’d be interested to hear about it,” said 
Katherine, her head pounding. 

“Later, Miss Barker — later! Keep up 
the good work! You’ll be hearing from us ! ” 

This telephone call completed, the sec- 
ond young Woman that morning burst into 
tears! 

At the session of the Council of Sixteen, 
with Foo Yung of China presiding, the 
expected fireworks exploded. 

Rudolph Frank, German member, ad- 
dressed the chair and asked to bring before 
the Council the newspaper reports of last 
night’s secret meeting with Petrov Gouche- 
visky and the honorable Mister Numar, 
which allegedly took place in the apartment 
of one of the Council’s secretaries. Miss 
Ellen Hopper. 

Mr. Frank was supported in his request 
by Hamid Bey of Egypt, Everett Winston 
of England, Pierre DeVillers of France and 
Nirmal Das of India. A resolution was 
framed and passed, demanding an explana- 
tion of the incident. 

Petrov Gouchevisky and Ellen Hopper 
testified, declaring the whole affair to have 
been highly and needlessly exaggerated 
and explaining just how the episode oc- 
curred. Both swore that Numar expressed 
his displeasure and embarrassment, and that 
Mr. Gouchevisky immediately withdrew. 

^drew Brownell, then speaking for the 
United States, stated, emphatically: “This 
is a cheap attempt to arouse age-old feelings 
of distrust and suspicion among us and 
to upset our amicable relations at the 
eleventh hour when this New Plan of Living 
is about to be launched. I am positive, 
gentlemen, that nothing transpired between 
Mr. Gouchevisky and Mister Numar — ^and 
that the whole matter was an innocent 
incident, as described. I, myself, would 


have been at this meeting had my secretary 
not forgotten to inform me of my invitation. 
My presence there should have removed 
all criticism but because Mr. Gouchevisky 
happened to have been the only member 
of this Council present, sinister motives are 
impugned. 

“I wish to go on record as declaring 
that I hive every confidence in Mr. 
Gouchevisky’s integrity and also in the 
honor and complete impartiality of Mister 
Numar. As for Miss Ellen Hopper, she is 
the victim of her own enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Mister Numar and her desire that 
Mr. Gouchevisky and I, her friends, should 
share his visit. Beyond this there is noth- 
ing for the most rabid rabble-rouser to 
make capital of — and I trust that you 
gentlemen of the Council will speedily ex- 
onerate all concerned and grant them a vote 
of confidence!,” 

A NDY seated himself amid applause and 
the vote of confidence was soon taken. 

Numar then rose to address the Council 
and another crowded chamber. 

“It is to be expected, as we approach 
the climax of our efforts to inaugurate this 
New Era in human thinking and conduct, 
that increasing attempts will be made to 
create discord, disunity and distrust,” he 
said. “An Old Order never dies gracefully 
and a New Order is never born without trial 
and suffering. Only because this New Plan 
of Living is world-wide can we hope for 
success. Otherwise the Old Order disguises 
itself, moves into parts of the world where 
resistance to the New Order or protec- 
tion from it exists, and — in time — develops 
new strength to again sweep the planet. 

“I give you my assurance now — ^as I have 
in repeated utterances since coming to your 
Earth — that no force or combination of 
forces can prevent this Plan of Living from 
being established. Once set up throughout 
the world, you humans placed in coptrol 
will be charged with the responsibility of 
making it work. 

“Your pledge of confidence here today 
should set an example to the peoples of the 
world who have been so easily panicked 
in the past by false rumors which have 
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played upon their deep-seated feelings of 
hate and prejudice. 

“Once this Plan is in operation, such 
feelings will commence to vanish as each 
individual is judged, not as to his race 
or religion or color — ^but as to his own 
personal value — ability — character. 

“Remember, gentlemen, your attitude 
here can upset the balance of the world 
in this critical period. If you do not re- 
main self-assured, self-confident, self- 
disciplined and united in purpose, you 
cannot lead the peoples of all nations suc- 
cessfully through this Great Change! 

' “I congratulate you all upon your mag- 
nificent courage, steadfastness and har- 
monious co-operation, thus far demon- 
strated. May you meet the test on the day 
of Liberation!” 

CHAPTER XVII 

O EFUTATION of false charges or 
damaging news stories even when 
public apologies or denials are made, sel- 
dom remove from mass consciousness the 
suggestion of evil or misconduct which 
the first publication has created. 

This was true in the case of the Gouche- 
visky-Numar “secret meeting” story since 
strong feelings of animosity and distrust, 
still existed in the minds of millions of 
Americans and Russians toward each other. 

Once stirred up, these feelings were 
communicated to millions more, sympa- 
thizers and supporters of either the United 
States or Russia. ' 

The old, old adage that “where there’s 
smoke there has to be some fire,” left many 
convinced that some strange move had been 
attempted by Russia to gain some ad- 
vantage with Numar in the world changes 
about to be effected. 

And so, a world already grim, uncertain 
and uneasy over the Great Change which 
was to be visited upon all humans, whether 
desired or not, greeted the proclaimed “Day 
of Liberation” with almost hysterical mis- 
givings. 

Washington, D,! C. was to be the starting 
point of similar ceremonies to be held 
throughout the world. Cities and com- 


munities, big and small, were to stage great 
bonfires of paper money to mark the end 
of the Currency Regime. 

In Potomac Park, immense piles of paper 
money, brought from the government 
mints, were stacked skyward. The banks of 
the city had cleaned out their tills and 
vaults. Thousands of citizens marched by 
the mountains of money and tossed their 
own greenbacks upon the ever-growipg 
mounds. Other thousands feverishly hid 
their money away, unable to believe that 
these pieces of paper would ever lose their 
value. 

Each citizen now held his own Merit 
Credit Card and Merit Check** Books con- 
taining different stamps of Merit Points 
which he was to exchange for purchases 
according tb their established point values. 
But, somehow, these stamps looked worth- 
less in comparison to the ofd familiar coins 
and legal tender in the form of paper money 
and bonds and stocks, so long possessed. 

A speaker’s platform had been erected, 
safely removed form the scene of the 
planned conflagration, where Numar, Di- 
rector-General of the new world govern- 
ment, was to speak, over an international 
radio network. When the torch was put 
to the huge stacks of money in Washing- 
ton — every capital throughout the world 
was tO' do likewise — all being synchronized 
in time, for this event, whether it was day 
or night in foreign lands. 

Banks would be open, as usual, the fol- 
lowing day, to handle the new Merit 
currency, on behalf of the government and 
to issue Merit Checks Books as additional 
Merit Points were earned and deposited by 
citizens in the different zones serviced by 
these institutions. 

The Council of Sixteen, with Numar, 
were to take part in the program, sched- 
uled to begin at eight p. m. A massed band 
of a thousand pieces and a chorus of five 
thousand mixed voices were two of the out- 
standing entertainment features— and the 
expected audience of a million humans was 
to be led in community singing. 

T IBERATION Day was a holiday, 

' therefore, unique and "exciting in the 
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long history of holidays, of one kind and 
another, on earth. It promised everything 
in the range of hunaan emotion — from 
ecstatic jubilation to the uttermost depths 
of despair. 

Mankind had been “conditioned” for 
the Great Change as much as had been 
humanly possible, during t^e three-month 
period of preparation by press and radio 
and motion picture — ^but the New Plan of 
Living still seemed too fantastic for mil- 
lions to accept as reality, 

“It will never happen,” had been the 
expressed opinion of many. “Something 
will occur to prevent it. Our governments 
will put a stop to it.” 

But now the day was at hand — a day 
as ominous as Doomsday which no one 
ever really expected to arrive. 

Late on the afternoon of this day, while 
Ellen was at home, preparing to attend, 
with her mother, the gigantic ceremony at 
Potomac Park, she had a surprise caller. 

It was Katherine Barker! 

“Oh, Ellen, I’m so glad you’re here!” 
she cried. “I didn’t dare phone ... I had to 
see you personally. Can I see you in 
private?” 

Ellen led the way to her bedroom, leav- 
ing an inquisitive Mother Hopper outside. 

“Something terrible is going to happen 
tonight!” announced Katherine, close to 
hysteria. “I can’t reach Andy — ^he’s out 
somewhere on last minute arrangements 
with members of the Council— -and you 
and your mother are the only people I 
know who might be able to get Mister 
Numar in time.” 

“What is it?” asked Ellen, feeling her 
own nerves tighten. 

“Ellen — there’s a powerful opposition 
group been organized which is going to 
make a last minute try to wrest the 0ower 
away from Numar and his Green Men and 
free this Earth from his domination. Some 
leaders of this group have contacted me — 
and I’ve helped them as I could because 
I . . . well ... I thought they could be 
right . . . and then I resented your ‘in’ 
with Mister Numar . . . and Andy’s inter- 
est in you ... I guess I was all confused 
inside . . . but I’m thinking straight now. 


Ellen — ^unless you can get to Mister Numar 
and warn him — ^he and all his Leaders are 
going to be assassinated tonight — and their 
spaceships destroyed by atomic bombs!” 

Ellen clung to the sides of her chair, 
head reeling. 

“You — ^you’re sure of this?” she asked. 

“Positive!” cried Katherine, frantically. 
“Oh, I can see now — ^when they’re willing 
to stop at nothing to preserve this money 
system— and all the other things in this 
world which need correcting — that this 
Plan of Living which Mister Numar has 
set up must be given a chance to work! . . . 
I was told to keep Andy out of the line 
of fire. When this happens, they intend 
to put V everjdhing into Andy’s hands. 
They’re confident that he’s tie natural 
leader — and that the world will accept him, 
in all the terror and confusion — and that 
Andy will have to scrap this New Plan and 
appeal to all governments to stick to their 
old tried and true practices to prevent 
absolute chaos!” 

E llen was sitting rigid with growing 
fear co-mixed with indignation. 
“They’d kill me if they knew I was 
revealing this,” said Katherine. “They’d 
kill you or your mother if they knew you 
were going to tip off Mister Numar. Th^' 
feel that anyone who is not for them — is 
betra 3 dng the human race . . . that Numar 
is probably a dictator, not of nations, but 
planets — and that we’re just his latest con- 
,, quest — ^under the pretense of helping us. 
You’ve ^ot to believe in something, Ellen — 
or you’ll go crazy . . . and for a time 
I . . . but I don’t know — I’m placing my 
faith in Numar . . . and if I’m wrong . . . 
well— I feel there’s no hope for any of us, 
anyway!” 

Ellen stood up. “.That’s the way I feel, 
too! ... You stay here, Katherine, till 
we get back. Mother and I are going to 
the airport and try our best to reach 
Numar!” 

The special police officers and honor 
guard placed around the airship from inter- 
stellar space had never encountered a 
woman like Betty Annabelle Hopper. 

“We don’t care if you’ve known Mr. 
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Numar a million years!” said the Captain 
of the force. “He’s given us strict orders 
that, under no circumstances, are we to let 
anyone get in touch with him here. Not 
that they could, anyway, on account of 
that fifty-foot safety zone — and Numar 
never coming or going unless on strict 
business — and paying no attention to the 
crowds around.” 

“Well, can you answer me this?” de- 
manded Grandma Hopper, as Ellen stood 
by, perfectly willing to let her carry on. 
“As far as you know — is Mister Numar 
on board that ship now! ” 

“Yes, lady— -I think he is!” said the 
Captain. “We haven’t seen him leave it 
today yet!” 

“Then I’m going to see him! ” announced 
Mrs. Hopper and marched up to the roped- 
off area. 

“Look out!” warned an officer. 

“Oh, I’m not going to electrocute my- 
self!” said Mrs. Hopper. “I don’t intend 
to see Numar dead . . . but he’ll think I’m 
raising the dead, before I’m through!” 
Then, as the astonished police force looked 
on, she made a megaphone of her hands 
and started shouting: “Yoo hoo. Mister 
Numar! . . . Yob hoo! . . . It’s me — your 
old friend, Betty Hopper! . . . I’ve got to 
see you! . . . Something important! . . . 
Yoo hoo! . . . Mister N-U-M-A-R . . . I” 

“Pipe down, lady!” ordered the Captain. 
“George Washington can hear you, clear 
up at Mount Vernon!” 

“Mister Numar can hear me, too!” said 
Grandma Hopper, pointing. 

The Green Man was now seen to have 
appeared at the entrance to his spaceship. 
He emerged and walked down the ramp, 
through the safety zone toward them, as 
the police force stared. 

“Well, I’ll be . . . ! ” swore the Captain. 

Ellen and her mother approached as 
closely as they dared. 

“Sorry to disturb you!” Mrs. Hopper 
called. “But my daughter’s got some in- 
formation she thought you ought to 
have ... !” 

■^UMAR stepped outside the ropes, and 

^ motioned to the guards to push back 


the curious crowd beyond hearing range. 
He was smiling. 

“You are a most remarkable human 
being! ” he said to Grandma Hopper. 

“So is my daughter!” she replied, with 
spirit. “Tell him, Ellen!” 

“Mister Numar — your life’s in danger!” 
Ellen burst out. “I’ve just learned there’s 
a plot to kill you at Potomac Park to- 
night — and destroy your spaceship, too! 
Not only that — but all your Leaders are 
to get-the same treatment aboard . . .” 

Numar placed a hand on Ellen’s arm, 
checking her. 

“I know all about it,” he said, quietly. 
“But I appreciate your coming here to tell 
me. Have no fear. Steps are being taken 
to counteract these moves. They will not 
succeed.” 

“How can you be sure?” asked Grandma 
Hopper. “You may have lived millions 
of years . . . but you’re not immortal, are 
you?” 

Numar smiled. “No — but I have ways 
of protecting myself which you will witness 
tonight — if I am attacked. I want you 
and your daughter to sit near me on the 
platform,' There will be two places reserved 
for you. Thank you for coming here. Re- 
turn to your apartment now and I will send 
a special car to bring you to Potomac 
Park.” 

Numar shook hands with them both, 
turned quietly and returned to the space- 
ship. Ellen and her mother did not speak 
until they had pushed through the crowd 
and secured a taxicab at the Airport 
Terminal. 

“Guess we worried about him, all for. 
nothing,” said Ellen, finally. 

“Did us some good though!” chuckled 
Grandma Hopper. “Got us the best seats 
in the Park for the biggest show on earth! ” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

I T DIDN’T happen until Numar arose 
to speak, after which he was scheduled 
to push a button which would ignite the^ 
enormous piles of paper money stacked in 
a man-made mountain behind him. 

The program had gone off remarkably 
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well. All of the Council of Sixteen members 
had spoken briefly. The huge band and 
chorus numbers had been thrillingly inter- 
spersed and the crowd of about a million 
spectators, stretched out as far as the eye 
could see and along the banks of the 
Potomac, under the stars — was a mag- 
nificent sight, especially to those favored 
few on the speakers’ platform. 

“This makes up for our disappointment 
the other night,” Grandma Hopper had 
whispered to Ellen. “In fact, it makes up 
for all my disappointments in life. You 
can tell about this to yoitr grandchildren!” 

“I’ve got to get some children, first!” 
reminded Ellen. “And married — ^before 
that!” 

“Well, I should hope sol” said her 
mother. 

Ellen was proud, as usual, of Petrov and 
Andy. There seemed so little to choose 
between them. Each was a fine leader type, 
men of high ideals whp, now that they were 
not bound by special interests or instruc- 
tions from their governments, were working 
together with true world betterment in 
mind. 

“I really wouldn’t know which one to 
acc^t if each should ask me to marry 
^ain,” she thought. 

But her decision w^ destined to be 
made for her. As time came for Numar 
to speak and the great floodlights were 
turned on him, he came and stood before 
the microphones, a majestic figure in his 
stately dignity, the white robes, turbanned 
head, strongly etched green features with 
high forehead. A veritable god among 
human creatures, thought Ellen. 

Numar began his familiar salutation. 
“Greetings — all peoples of earth . . . ! ” he 
said. But he got no further. 

Petrov Gouchevisky, sitting in the front 
row of Council members, suddenly sprang 
to his feet, crying out: “Look out. Mister 
Numar — look out!” 

He then ran and dived off the platform, 
straight at a man who had appeared in the 
aisle in front of Numar and was pointing 
a sawed-off shotgun at him. 

Petrov’s body took the full blast, at 
close range. 


Almost simultaneously, shots rang out 
from different sections of the, crowd — at 
least half a dozen would-be assassins’ bul- 
lets winging their way at the white-robed 
target, so clearly outlined on the front 
of the platform, behind the glittering micro- 
phones. 

All was wildest pandemonium — ^but, 
through it all, Numar remained standing. 
He did not go down; instead the bullets 
were dropping harmlessly about him, as 
though hitting an invisible steel shield 
which they could not penetrate. None on 
the platform was injured — only Petrov who 
had apparently plunged beyond the range 
of this amazing defense. 

Ellen and Andy somehow got to Petrov’s 
side. Police officers had picked him up, 
attendants were running down the aisle 
with a stretcher from an ambulance sta- 
tioned at the Park to care for any eventu- 
alities in a crowd of this size. 

“He’s dead!” pronounced an intern, after 
one look. “Killed instantly!” 

QOME of the attackers had been caught 
and badly beaten; others were being 
chased. Grandma Hopper took Ellen’s arm 
and helped her back on the platform, with 
Andy following. 

“There’s nothing you cdn do now,” said 
her mother. But Elldn tearfully watched 
Petrov’s still form as it was carried through 
n throng struck dumb with terror and 
shock at the savageness of the assault upon 
Numar, its tragic consequences and its 
amazing failure to harm the intended 
victim. 

Radio announcers suddenly found their 
voices and commenced excitedly describing 
the happenings to the outside world. 

“A murderous attack upon Numar has 
just failed!” they cried. “Fired at from 
many vantage points at once, Numar set 
up some kind of electronic barrier around 
him and those on the platform, which bul- 
lets could not pierce. But Petrov Gouche- 
visky, Russian member of the Council of 
Sixteen, is dead. He gave his life in an 
attemp to save Nhmar’s, by leaping off the 
stage onto one of the assassins . . . One 
moment, ladies and gentlemen . . . news 



is just coming in from other capitals . . . 
and we learn that attempted assassinations 
of Numar’s Leaders have just occurred 
there — ^all meeting in failure — ^with most 
of the would-be murderers caught or killed. 
Apparently what happened here in' Wash- 
ington tonight was part of a world-wide 
plot! , . . Yes — ^yes — it was— for attacks, 
were made on all spaceships but these, 
too, were repelled by some kind of rays 
which made duds of the atomic bombs. 
Numar and all his Leaders are safe, ladies 
and gentlemen— the rebellion has been put 
down and everything is in hand . . . The 
huge crowd here in Washington has quieted, 
although everyone is still discusssing Mr. 
Gouchevisky’s untimely but heroic end . . . 
I don’t know — it looks like — yes, I’m right 
. . . Mister Numar is ready to speak to 
you . . . Ladies and gentlemen — ^let me 
present the greatest figure who has ever 
come to our earth — Mister Numar of the 
Planet Talamaya . . . !” 

It was a stern and unsmiling Numar who 
now spoke to his greatly sobered visible 
audience and unseen millions of startled 
human creatures around the world. 

“My Authority and Power having been 
challenged,” he said, “I must demonstrate 
to you that this threat to destroy your 
planet — in the event you peoples do not 
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elect to improve your own conditions 
ho-e — is not without foundation. 

“I now declare to all within the hear- 
ing of my voice that WITHIN TEN 
MINUTES from this time of my speak- 
ing — an EARTHQUAKE will shake this 
ENTIRE PLANET — ^such an earthquake 
as has never been experienced by Man. 

“The tremor will be feU by eviery human 
and will serve as a fin^ 'warhihjg to those 
who would oppose the New Plan of 
Living!” 

A great fearsome murmuring went up 
from the crowds in Potomac Park, which 
grew into a roar of panic. 

“All of you assembled here, remain 
where you are!” ordered Numar. “You 
will not be harmed if you obey my in- 
•structions. Those listening to my voice — 
do not move. You will be safe if you con- 
trol your fears. This earth tremor will be 
controlled by our forces — ^but it will in- 
dicate to you what could be done. You 
now have four minutes to wait . . . three 
. . . two . . . one . . . twenty seconds 
. . . NOW!” 


AN ENORMOUS shriek shot up as the 
earth suddenly commenced swaying — 
a violent tremble, accompanied by an ugly, 
rumbling sound which seemed to come from 
directly underfoot . . . but the temblor, as 
Numar had assured, was not strong enough 
to do more than' slight damage to flimsy 
foundations and brokfen-down buildings 
here and there. It did, however, convince 
all humans, beyond any further shadow 
of doubting, that the power Numar and his 
Green Men commanded could not be coped 
with by any force Man could muster. 

“And now,” Numar announced, dra- 
matically, while humans, everywhere, were 
trying to recover from this most shocking 
of all demonstrations, “the ending of an 
old, outmoded system and ' the beginning 
of a new epoch on this earth!” 

So saying, he pressed a button and a 
great shaft of flame shot into the sky be- 
hind him. The most costly fire in world 
history was ignited — touching off other 
fires all over the planet. Homes, office 
buildings, manufacturing plants — ^nothing 


of value was burning — only stupendous 
piles of paper! Paper now declared worth- 
less although it had bought in its time all 
that men held dear and all that men called 
evil — ^from the most exquisite rose, to the 
lowest harlot. 

Men and women sobbed in frenzied 
helplessness as they watched great billows 
of flame and smoke devour these mam- 
moth mounds of green which withered and 
crumpled and turned black and fell apart 
before their eyes. Others, possessing more 
faith and no love of money for money’s 
sake, cried out in ecstatic enjoyment of 
this never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

“Isn’t it a pity,” Grandma Hopper said 
to EUen. “I’ve always wanted money to 
burn — ^and there’s a heap of it burning — 
but it’s too la,te to do me any good!” 

The funeral of Petrov Gouchevisky was 
placed in charge of the Council of Sixteen. 
His body lay in state at the Russian Em- 
bassy and was later taken to the Main 
Auditorium in the Foreign Relations build- 
ing where services were held and Numar 
spoke a special eulogy. 

“This notable specimen of your human 
race gave his life with no thought of self,” 
he said, in part. “He gave it inStandy in 
seeking to save me that, through me, this 
New Plan of Living might be saved for your 
world. Such is the spirit of those who would 
die for ideals!” ' 

Ellen, shattered by Petrov’s passing, re- 
ceived flowers and a note of sincere sym- 
pathy from Katherine Barker. 

“I know you admired him very much,” 
she wrote, “I regret having to confess it 
but I was the cause of your embarrassment 
with him on those two occasions. As I 
look back, I find it impossible to compre- 
hend or excuse my actions — ^but I do hope 
you will forgive . . , K. B.” 

RANDMA HOPPER was a great and 
understanding help to Ellen in the 
days that followed — days when the peoples 
of the world, trying out this New Plan of 
Living, were faltering here and there but 
desperately endeavoring to make a go of it. 

Andy Brownell was devoting day and 
night with other Council members, study- 
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ing the workings of the Plan, bolstering 
its operation, correcting mistakes as re- 
vealed by experience, exerting pressure 
where it was needed, showing considera- 
tion wherje more education and adaptation 
were required. A new Russian, earnest- 
faced, blue-eyed Ivan Manski, had taken 
Petrov’s place on the Council and was 
putting forth every effort to measure up. 
Things were going ahead and resistance was 
lessening — ^both the willful and the ignorant 
kinds. 

Came a night when Andy suddenly put in 
an appearance at Ellen^s apartment and 
said: “Come on — throw on your hat — ^I’ve 
earned enough points to take you to a pic- 
ture show!” 

Ellen laughed. “All right,” she said, 
with newfound spirit. “I will!” 

They saw the picture — a light comedy — 
and Ellen laughed some more. It did her 
good. She suddenly felt so comfortable and, 
somehow, as though she belonged in Andy’s 
company. Neither seemed to want to turn 
in just yet and their feet led them down 
along the lagoon where they had seen the 
Great Light together — ^was it years— no — 
actually only months ago! 

“My — the wbelievable things that have 
happened in this short time!” said Ellen. 

“Remember,” said Andy, “how filled I 
was of fears about a war with Russia! I 
didn’t see how it could be averted. We 
both agreed, at the time, that only a higher 
power could save us!” , 

“And a higher power has!” said Ellen. 

“Yes — the Plan’s forking!” declared 
Andy. “Just as Mister Numar said: 
‘Money has never brought world happi- 
ness — nor power; only individual achieve- 
ment or accomplishment brings it.’ And 
humans now — in every country — are gain- 
ing self-respect and pride in the things 
they are doing. They’re not worrying about 
how they’re going to get food and shelter — 
they don’t have to think of stealing or 
begging to get the necessities of life ... 
Just to think that Man had to go this long 
before he found out how simple it was to 
have all he needed to make him happy and 
let his fellow man be happy, too — without 
taking things away from each other!” 


Ellen -smiled and pinched Andy’s arm. 
“Are you- happy?” she asked. 

“Well — ^I could be happier,” he admitted, 
pointedly. “The only thing about this earth 
that isn’t changed is the moon. Have I 
picl^ed the right occasion and place, this 
time, to propose?” 

Ellen looked up at him. His frank, blue 
eyes were gazing down into hers. He read 
his answer there — and kissed her. 

The departure of Numar and his Fellow 
Green Men was sudden and spectacular. 
He gave no advance warning. 

TT WAS the day after his attendance at 
the wedding of Ellen Hopper, dau^ter 
of his “old earth friend,” Mrs. Hopper, to 
Andrew Brownell, one of the most brilliant 
members of the Council of Sixteen, that 
all networks were cut off, without an- 
nouncement, and Numar’s voice filled the. 
atmosphere. 

“Greetings and Farewell — all peoples of 
earth! ” he said. “When I have finished this 
last message to you — ^we are taking off in 
our spaceships to return to our native planet 
of Talamaya. We leave you with the New 
Plan of Living under way. Already, count- 
less nmnbers of you are reaping the joys 
and benefits of the Great Change. These 
will increase in abundance as time goes 
on and you continue your co-operation in 
all fields of endeavor. 

“As you carry on, a Great Light will 
commence to dawn in your own minds and 
hearts. You will begin to sense the Great 
Plan that God, the Father of us all, de- 
signed for this planet — ^and you will ex- 
pand upon this Plan of Living ,we have 
brought to you — until your earth will be- 
come a true Paradise of Happiness for all. 

“That is — all this will happen if you do 
not again lose your hold upon the gifts of 
this God-power within yourselves. 

“If you do— we shall not return to lend 
our aid. Instead, having had your last 
chance to attain Brotherhood, your world 
will be destroyed overnight. 

“To an outside observer, watching from 
some far-off planet, it would appear that a 
very small and insignificant star exploded 
in the Universe!” 



The ENIGMA of the OCEANS 

By L TAYLOR HANSEN 


I N THE two previous articles of this series 
we have seen how new discoveries in various 
branches of science have changed the world 
of our grandfathers from one of an orderly chaos 
which was easily explained' by their theory of a 
cooling planet and the classical “wrinkling skin of 
a drying apple” — to one of definite patterns in land 
and ocean contour which can no longer be so 
explained. We have also seen that for our geolo- 
gists, the matter has been further complicated by 
not only much greater knowledge of ancient cli- 
mates Which differ vastly from modern climates, 
but also by a more complete knowledge of animal 
and plant distributions. We have also seen how 
our geologists have divided themselves into three 
schools of thought: the conservatives, Who attempt 
to explain nothing and who believe in the fixity 
of continents and oceans; those who would build 
bridges of land that rise and fail according to 
migration requirements, and the advocates of con- 
tinental displacement, who believe that the conti- 
nental masses themselves have moved. 

In the symposium called to consider the question 
of continental displacement, Wegener, who be- 
lieved that the continents had at one time formed 
one mass, was defeated. Hie questions which hff" 
could not answer were, in essence: What caused 
the continental mass to break up and move from 
its inertia in the first place ? If all continents are 
moving west, why are> the mountains on the for- 
ward side of one mass (the Rockies) and the re- 
treating side of the other continent? (Volcanoes 
on the Asian to Australian shore of the Pacific.) 
What caused the Alps and Himayalas to rise? 
What caused the other transverse ranges such as 
the Appalachian-English Range and the Argentine- 
African Cape Range? Why do the rocks of the 
English-Appalachian Range have a missing part? 
(The roclu on the Labrador shore are more In- 
tensely folded than they are on the Engli^ shore.) 
And, finally, why do the moraines of the glaciers 
not exactljr match if the same ice cap covered both 
northern continents during the last ice age? 

We have also seen that Taylor answered some 
of these questions in his theory that there were 
originally two masses, one at the north and the 
other at the south pole, which came together at 
the end of the Age of Reptiles (Mesozoic) and 
crumpled up the Tethys Sea to make the peaks of 
the Alpine-Himalaya Range. Thus Taylor answers 
some of these questions, but others he fails to 
answer. 

In our search for the truth, which seems to lie 
somewhere between these two theories, we find 
that two of these questions are concerned with 
the Atlantic Ocean. If there was one ice cap 
why don’t the moraines match? And why does 


there seem to be a missing portion between the 
mountain range which plunges into the sea at 
Labrador and apparently the same range which 
climbs up again upon the banks of England? 

We will recall that it was Schuchert, Chamberlin 
and Oiener who pointed out that a low land of a 
thousand miles or a folded land of five hundred 
miles was necessary to match the rocks of Labra- 
dor to England. Furthermore, such a land was 
evidently in existence at one time, for some of the 
Paleozoic rocks which composed it were washed 
by streams into the composition of later rocks 
upon the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 

Seeking the answer in bathymetrical maps of 
the Atlantic Ocean, the pre^nt writer ^s in- 
trigued by what they revealed. 

As I mentioned before in an Article entitled 
“Does the Atlantic Hide a Sunken Land?" a great 
ridge runs down the length of the Atlantic. Its 
contours' conform to the general lines of the conti- 
nents to either side, just as if the ocean was a 
giant double tear with the sunken land between. 
This mass of what might prove to be continental 
rock is apparently a mountainous land of approxi- 
mately five hundred miles wide. Dr. Beno Guten- 
berg, Calif. Tech, authority upon the patterns 
which seismic shocks make through different 
types of earth strata, is of the opinion that the 
Atiantic Ridge is composed largely of continental 
rock. Dr. R. A. Daly of Harvard finds evidences 
of granitic bombs upon Ascension Island, showing 
that the lava from those volcanoes tore through 
an old granite base, and carried bits of that base 
along in its explosions. 

EVEN ipore interest are the gorges of the 
” rivers which are cut down under the sea and 
turn into closed basins. These basins would be- 
come lakes if half the water were drained out of 
the Atlantic. In such an Atlantic, the Ridge would 
become dry land, and the rivers woujd wind down 
through deep gorges into the deeps, which would 
then be but the chain of deep lakes that are 
always typical of any giant rift valley. 

There are several scientific theories to account 
for these gorges. Dr. Forel of many years ago, 
and recently Walter Bucher of Columbia, have 
put forth the theoo' that these canyons were dug 
by submarine currents set in motion by earthquake 
waves. Daly ^ points out that the northeastern 
coast of the United States, which experiences but 
few earthquake waves, has more than its share of 
submarine canyons. W. D. Johnson believes that 
the canyons are caused by submarine springs while 
Daly, who does well in refuting the above theories, 
then puts forth the idea that the canyons were 
dug by the current of the river itself and the 
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The underwater channel of the Hudson River to the 100-fathom Une. — After Dana. 


cutting value of the muddy water which would (1) One is the winding type of the Hudson 
naturally go along the bottom, being heavier than River Gorge. 

the clear water. Attention is called to the. marks of what seem 

With all due respect to the above theories, which to be divisions in the outlet, 

all hold some elements of the truth, the present (2) Another fact is the submarine 'river system 
writer believes with James Dana and others who mapped by radar during the war west of Kodiak 

hold to the theory of spb-aerial (under the air) upon the floor of the Bering Sea, and bearing no 

erosion. There are a few physical facts which relation at all to present drainage, 
seem to refute the theories of the submarine Attention is called to the tributaries of this 
erosionists, or> let us say, those who would make winding river and its drop toward an as yet un- 
submarine erosion the entire story. , mapped destination. 



Based on a map by P. A. Smith after enough soundings had been taken to make a typographical 
map. Depths in feet. Bogoslof Island is several hundred nautical miles west of Kodiak Island in the 
Aleutians. Bogoslof Island is a volcanic cone rising from the floor of Bering Sea for SOOO ft. and just 
breaking the surface of the ocean. This apparent river system carved upon the floor of that sea, has 
no connection with any present drainage, yet it is what, might be expected should the floor of Bering 
Sea be uplifted SOOO ft. into a sub-areal position. 
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(S) A third fact is the subiiiarine canyon of Veatch and Smith have come up with a most 
this small California river. startling theory. They believe that the geomorphic 

Attention is called to the island around which evidence at the mouth of the Congo warrants the 

the submarine canyon with its tributaries wind, conclusion that the Atlantic Ocean receded ten 

It must hp borpe in mind that today this “island” thousand feet not longer than twenty-five thou- 

is twenty-five miles off the coast, and is nopr sub- sand years ago and that the present change in 

merged four hundred fathoms or twenty-four hun- level is only about five thousand years old. This 

dred feet. figure is somewhat too recent for most geologists. 

(4) The final fact which would seem to refute It is more probable that If such a recesrfon did 

the submarine erosioi^ts, is the type of shelf to take place, it happened about forty thousand years 

be found off the mouth of the Los Angeles and ago, which is the date that Daly and others give 

Santa Ana Rivers. as the time of the maximum extent of the ice cap 

Attention is called here to the winding type of and, of course, the lowest sea level, since the water 

the channel of this once magnificent river whose, was locked up in the ice. 

“banks” and “islands” are now submerged from It is possible, however, that the retreat of the 
one to two thousand feet. Perhaps such type ice may have taken place with more rapidity 
of topography can only be explained by^ the than we now believe probable. If such a retreat 

normal cutting of such gorges in the normal way did take place on a planetary scale there is no 

in sub-aerial erosion. . doubt but what it would be catastrophic. Such a 

Dana was the first to put forth the theory of retreat would explain the flood which covered 

sub-aerial erosion. He was followed by Linden- Sumeriaui dties with eight feet of rubble. It would 

kohl, who conceived the idea that the contirients explain the wiping out of vfist herds" of the 

were suddenly raised, allowing the canyons to mammoth and bison in Alaska where they died 

be cut and then as suddenly submerged again to by the thousands, young and old alike, as if over- 

the same depth as they had been before. Shepard’s whelmed by an ever-rising sea. In fact, so thick 

belief that the oceans receded is far more ad- are the bodies in some parts of the Alaskan muck 

rtiissable. However, if the oceans did recede, where that mining operations into the frozen muck, when 

did the water go? it is cast aside to thaw out, soon take on the 

California coast, — After Daly. 
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The Santa Barbara Islands, sometimes known as the Chahnel Islands. Depth in feet. Ridges 1, 2 
and 3 thousand feet. Deeps, three or more. Size of islands is exaggerated, Santa Catalina is twenty- 
five miles from shore. — After Read, and Coast Geodetic Survey. 


smells of the slaughter house. Not that it is neces- floor of the ocean, then the torrent of magma 

sary to fit these events into the same catastrophic flooding up into the water would heat the ocean, 

flood. But they probably stem from the same with unwarranted rapidity and hotter climates 

event— the retreat of the ice cap. for the entire globe would follow. It is strange 

that Marsden Manson did not connect his theory 
■^OW if a far heavier ice cap than we now with glacials and interglacials. Instead, he had 

A ’ suppose, and a much more extensive one, formulated it to account for the bands of ancient 

would explain the submarine gorges and a rather climates such as the Carboniferous. However, 

rapid retreat seems to be indicated, what would any break in the crust great enough to tropicalize 

cause such a retreat? The answer came from the northern continents would have melted off the 

Marsden Manson. In “Evolution of Climates” he ice cap from Gondwanaland (the southern conti- 

put forth the theory, that, if for some reason the nental mass), and equalized climates during that 

thin crust of continental rocks should be cracked strangely unequalized era. ■ 

open, the lava which would pour forth into the Although a most pregnant suggestion for the 
air might bring on a cloudy condition and cooler sudden onset of an interglacial during the greatest 

climates. However, if the break came upon the extent of the ice, the cracking and breaking up 
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of the land involved in the glacial, this may be, 
and apparently is a reasonable answer to one of 
geology’s most puzzling problems, yet this but 
again raises that larger question — if the land under 
the gladal cracked open, and allowed the lava 
tq warm the rift sea or lakes of the Atlantic to 
such an extent that the ice cap melted oS and 
palm trees again came back to England, what 
'caused the crust to rupture in the first place? 
Thus we have returned to the so far unsurmounted 
hurdle of the displacement theorists — if the con- 
tinents moved, w^t moved them? 

In my next Ar&le, I shall try to suggest an 
answer to this momentous geological question. 

However, in the interum, before we leave the 
subject of interglacials, let u$ catdh a glimpse 
of the pageant behind these arguments of sdence 
— a pageant of planetary proportions, whose mag- 
nificence we can only guess in the tiny expanse 
of our brief hour of life. 

Picture, if you will, the ice cap creeping down 
from its mountainous fountainheads in the Green- 
land mountains, and joining with the caps from 
other ipountains. Picture the northern part of 
the globe becoming the land of white /death; as 
the ice cap, miles high, moves across Scotland 
and Cana^. Yet the effect is two-fold. As life 
retreats from the now temperate lands of the 
north, turned frigid, the tropics have lost their 
heat, for the ice cap has chilled the oceans and the 
wh\>le globe as a result becomes cooler. Nor is 
this all. Picture also the steady lowering of the 
sea level and what this would mean. Six thousand 
feet of dropping sea level and the long Atlantic 
Ridge would dry off and again become land. Per- 
haps during the first long glacial this was land, 
separated from Europe and America by the deep 
gorges of the two At^tic Rivers running through 
their cleft-like passes, more magnificently awe- 
inspiring than our wildest scenery. Into this land 
plunged the animals seeking food, and man, the 
hunter, following the animals. Here he lived for 
untold centuries. 

Then came the awful rending of the gorges 
together with the thunder of volcanoes. Mountain 
scraped against mountain. The Atlantic lakes 
boiled with dead fish and spurting lava. The ice 
cap^ melted back, pouring unending torrents of 
rain upon the steaming fury. The Atlantic was 
being bom. 

Perhaps even yet it was not a true ocean, al- 
though it probably was an inland sea of about^e 
width of tile Mediterranean. The mountain chain 
running from Labrador to England may have still 


afforded a passage from continent to continent 
as the interglacial came with its wide-spreading 
lakes in the western part of the U. S., and its 
warm climates in regions now cold. For some two 
hundred thousand years the interglacial lasted be- 
fore the ice cap began to creep down again. 

Are we on the way toward another interglacial? 
Great convulsions of nature, known to geologists 
as organic periods, have a strange way of coming 
a%Iong periodic intervals. As one geologist re- 
marked: “There may not be such a thing as an 
extinct volcano.” Although this seems like a 
false statement, yet it is possible that such ap- 
parently quiet thunderers as Hood and Crater 
have not seen their last eruption. Furthermore, 
with man’s new toy the atom-bomb, which reliable 
geoifiiysicists inform us, if placed on the ocean 
floor could crack earth’s thin crust or shell, we 
may find a tropical interglacial upon us with 
more sudden subterranean fury than we exepct.* 

*Dr. Morris C. Leikind in reviewing, *‘A Treasury 
of Science" in Vol. 104 No. TfO$ of Science, re-’ 
marks; “After a delightful introduction by the 
principal editor, Harlow Skapley, there follows 
five additional sections; 'Science and the Scientist,’ 
•The Physical World,’ ‘The World of Ufe,’ 'The 
World of Man,’ and finally, “Atomic Fission.’ 
The sequence of sections is remimscent of the 
Biblical dictum; 'Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.’ A modern paraphrase might 
read 'By fission was Ufe begun; by fission it 
may end’." 
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A UAznro Stories publish in each issue a sdectilon of v letters from readers. 

Everybody is welcome to contribute. Bouquets and brickbats will have 
an equal chance. Inter-reader correspondence and controversy will be encour- 
aged through this department. Get in with the gang and have your say. 

Address Your Letters to : 

AMAZING STORIES “DISCUSSIONS,” ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 

185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

CORRECTION FROM PERU the Inca was not Tupac Amaru, but Attahualpa. 

Sirs; Later in 1537 Maco Inca was the man who fought 

I am reading your very interesting magazine the Spaniards, fleeing from Cusco, but not by tun- 

since 1940, and I have enjoyed it very much for pel. He went out accompanied by Spanish 

these years. lately, I im a little disappointed, be- soldiers, telling them he was looking for golden 

cause the “Shaver Mystery” is gi^g tedious^n statues of the Incas and then tricked them. The 

account of your insistence about its truth. How- Incas never went to these forests (we call them La 

ever, I continue reading Amazing Stories because Montana), because these forests were inhabited by 

I like the other stories, and I like very much the “Antropophagus,” mortal enemies of the Indians 

last two issues, because the “Shaver Mystery” is of the mountains (we call them La Sierra). In 

out of them. I understand that my dislike of Mr. northern Bolivia there are no jungles. North 

Shaver’s tales must not concern you, when so Bolivia and South-oriental Peru form a plateau 

many readers enjoy them and I don’t criticize your (we call it Meseta del CoUao) where the only 

policy because I understand that “business is living flora in the “ichu” is a short plant only used 

budness.” as food for the cattle . . . There is not unex- 

But hi the August issue, appears an article by' a plored territory in North Bolivia, 

certain Mr. Vincent Gaddis, packed with lies about Mr. Gaddis tells about a former report in 
my country, and that is too much for me. I send Amazing Stories about that after every earth- 

you this letter in' protest and if it doesn’t appear in qu^ke in Peru there are strange noises, which he 

your “Discussions” I will send its copies to every describes with a great amount of imagination as 

one of your competitors, and even I am deter- “sound of huge boulders.” I have witnessed sev- 

mined to write over the American Embassy, be- eral earthquakes, including the terrible onT of 

cause you can make as many hoaxes as you like, 1940 and never heard myself, nor anybody else, 

but you are not allowed to tell lies about my about the noises, that are as true as the Shaver 

country. If you like, you can delete this para^ Mystery. 

graph only. If I write this letter it is only because I don’t 

The last article by Mr. Gaddis is a pack of lies, want the North American people, to believe all the 

I will not overlook the fact that he writes in lies, that you call “proof’ of the Shaver Mystery, 

wrong form the name of Pizarro (he writes If all your “proofs” are as the article of Mr. 

Pizzaro) inasmuch this single fact tells how little Gaddis you have no right to fool your readers 

he knows about the subject. But he makes teveral ' with pseudo-sdwitific articles, more fictionous than 
affirmations, wholly untrue. THERE ARE NO the stories. Mr. Taylor Hansen tells always the 

SUCH TUlWELS IN PERU AND NEVER HAS same lies, but he tells them with ability, and I 

THE government LOOKED FOR THEM, never had thought of discredit to him. But every 

The legend about Attahualpa treasures is not as time your writers publish an article about Peru, 

Mr. Gaddis relates it. The treasures, being the they blunder lamentably. I wiU protest about 

most important a golden chain,, were hidden in that for the sake of my country and the sake of 

some lake in the mountains and not in secret the readers whom you are fooling utterly. Please 

tunnels. Never have we heard from the tunnels, tell Mr. Gaddis to learn a little of history and 

and it is ridiculous to suppose that the tunnels geography before writing articles. If he blunders 

may begin in Lima, because Lima was founded by so badly talking about an American country, what 

the Spaniards in 1535, and did not exist in the can I think about your Asiatic and African 

times to which Mr. Gaddis attributes them. It is articles? 

an enormous lie, and tells about the ignorance of I hope to read this letter in your “Discussions.” 
Mr. Gaddis, to tell that in 1533 Tupac Amaru, the If not. I’ll be convinced of your lack of sincerity 

Inca, escaped from Pizarro . . . because in 1533 and I will report it to every American science- 
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fiction magazine I know. I will declare sincerely, 
that apart fr6m the lies in your articles, Amazinq 
Stories is one of the best magazines in science- 
fiction and its stories worth reading and enjoyable. 
I am pleased with your announcement of a novel 
by Edmond Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton, whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing him, is a truly* 
sdence-fiction author, not a prophet of Doom, but 
his novels are plenty of optimism and foreseeing. 
If every science-fiction author was like Mr. Ham- 
ilton I’d never had to write this letter. 

I hope you will pardon my mistakes about 
English, because I am not English or American, 
but I have done my best to make understand 
myself. Thank you very much for printing this 
letter. 

Marcial P. Star 

Casffla 2127 

Lima, Peru. 

We mil ask Mr. Gaddis to give us kis authority 
for kis article. If you are correct, we will Certainly 
let our readers know about it. But we note that 
you credit many statements to Mr. Gaddis that 
were reatty made by Marx Kaye, and many made 
by Mr. GadcBs that were attributed to Mr, Han- 
sen, and so on. Perhaps you have misinterpreted 
statements from memory by these three men. We 
know that Mr. Hansen is entirely reliable, and 
that his statements are correct when he makes 
them as fact, and when he makes them as theory, 
he tells us so. He also gives references with each 
article. We feel that Mr. Gaddis also comes to us 
with the best of reputations for the truth. As for 
the falling rocks, we also heard that from a man 
who was on the scene and heard it himself. But 
we’ll check on all your points, although we hope to 
be able to point out to you that perhaps these 
things really are so, but are not common knowl- 
edge, even in Peru. We thank you for your letter, 
and we are delighted to know that you think so 
highly of us, even if you do not agree in this 
particular instance. — Ed. ; 

ABOUT THE “BLUE RAYS” 

Sirs: . 

’Twould take 200 pages to print all the letters 
from readers. Then let’s have a special edition 
for those letters might indeed prove of value to 
readers of Aipazing — for Shaver isn’t kidding 
when he writes as he did in the article called 
“Proofs” — and those letters might help in many 
ways those reading them — who knows? Invisible 
menaces, etc., are causing actual trouble and harm 
seemingly everywhere in varying ways and even if 
it were necessary to practically sacrifice the maga- 
zine Amazing it would be a choice between two 
evils, so as to speak, and perhaps you or publishers 
could come out later with a new mag anyway call 
it say — super amazing or something. But that is 
to say in other words that Amazing ought to try 
to be a help in a great way or greater way in these 
times of unrecognized emergency, etc. The battle 
of secret evil called high spiritual wickedness is by 


no means over and daily jeopardy comes to some 
folk, etc. — ^why not keep working a good work — a 
new world must be born. And I didn’t say a 
communistic world either. Thank you. 

As to these blue rays written of in July observa- 
tory I would like to say such blue rays actually 
exist sometimes at some places. I would like to 
say these blue rays, which I’ve had dealings with, 
are not an allegorical or symbolic meaning imply- 
ing something else but are emanations of a vibra- 
tory radiation, nearly etheric in essence but visible 
in a place they may polarize. The fine blue of the 
radiations as it polarizes in a location soibetimes 
diffuses and fills the whole of the room or area. 
The undiffused radiations are quite harmful, once 
polarized and diffused they cause much uncom- 
fortableness through their poisoning effects, but 
no longer have the potent destructive and poison- 
ing effect of the composed radiations. The blue 
dust polarized in the air of a place will remain for 
hours and has a poisoning effect on the biology. A 
direct ray of , the ..blue will sort of “shrivel” the 
total biology, sinking in the 'eyes and activating 
allergy in the'*bpdy whether synthetic allergy I 
know not but suspect it is in reality. 

I am certain thit tin cans are no screen against 
blue rays. These - rays just naturally diffuse and 
polarize in an area. And since they travel on light 
or etheric waves it would take a light or ether, 
screen to stop them and polarize them in space 
before they reach locatiop where a “victim” may 
be dwelling. Another name for the blue ray is 
called, by me — Photodynamics Poisoning. A flash- 
light with a chemically treated bulb or reflector 
sends the etheric chemical into an area via 
ether waves able to carry the light whether 
seen or not and the spot reached by pmisoned 
light in time is polarized with the chemical and 
thus poisoned, colored blue. When a chap is 
caught late at night using the flashlight say to 
him: “Want you to quit Sashing that over my 
way” — He’ll say: “Why, is it bothering you?” 
You say: “Not particular but you keep doing 
it every night and it’s getting to be disturbing 
because the light flickers through some of my 
windows and can be seen.” He’ll say: “I haven’t 
been flashing it every night, this first night I 
beeif'i up this late”— but he has been at it for 
nearly two weeks you remember. So you refuse 
to argue the question and hit the bunk. Three 
weeks later the poisoning, etc.-, has dwindled 
down for the most part to' a “negligible” amount 
and when you meet the chap you be friendly 
and never mention the ‘nocturnal’ talk and he’s 
friendly and don’t mention it either and so you 
simply think in a wondering thought: Why 
did the chap wish to operate the “magic”? 
Why? And I can’t say I know the answer 1 
Unless it is that the chap thought he had 
a dero trapped and was trying to subtly im- 
prison him to keep him from his dero works I 
Well, anyway I say the way cancer and other 
diseases often get into a being is by way of 
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photodynamic poisoning though maybe not every 
time. Some vitamin D helps keep the poisons 
from bringing a guy all the way down but 
at the times poisoning continues so must too, 
vitamb D intake continue— 50 — . 

Another ray effect you ^ould hear about is 
one producing a cold like, clammy like biologic 
(biometric) condition. Some cold is natural. 
Other, well, anyway; Much invisible heat waves 
can counteract the cold ray but out of the heat 
waves the cold ray will again promote its condi- 
tions. I don’t refer to natural cold which bodily 
temperature and artificial heat can s^tisfactoriaUy 
take care of for a correct period of time. Others 
unconsciously experience this cold ray so why 
quote me? 

One person recently told me of ray effects 
which convulsed the bodies of the victims, twist- 
ing them in knots, etc., where weights had to 
be used to offset the drawing of the muscles. 
Strangely the brain was not always convulsed 
according to my infonfter for the victim' often 
conversed with oters around concerning the situa- 
tion, consciousness isn’t lost. This would indi- 
cate some other convulsing ray than the epilepto 
rays perhaps — ? A certain friend relates the 
effects of synthetic depression and laugh rays 
saying they play back and forth over you, one 
or both at a time — etc. Yes this world is in 
one beg ball of mystery and excitement alright 
of negativity and destructivity and other qualities 
too by the way. 

As to the byimotist who sent one to the caves 
via hypnotism: I know of persons who can do 
it without a hypnotist other than themselves 
and who have visited the caves in the same way 
under their own controlled spell (I’ll call it). 
They had reactions like the hypnotist’s si\bject 
upon return but were as well off otherwise as 
it was claimed the hyiMiotJst’s sublet was. It 
seems thus that the evil contacted is cause of 
adverse reaction and not soul-travel if you’d 
care call it that. Also don’t tell me certain yogis 
can’t do that stunt without some outside help 
(from such as that hypnotist guy)— they can 
cure paralysis. Walk on live coals, live in sus- 
pended animation, I won’t even say what yogi 
trick I could possible do — but will say I’ve , 
met up with a few yogi gup but why call ’em 
yogi? Learn yogi soul-trkvel saves havein’ 
hypnotists send you, etc., but then again why 
quote me, you can just as well ask someone who 
knows. 

Gaylord Cross 

Blountsville, Ind, 

Your remarks are interesting, bta not knowing 
muck about the subjects you mention, vie won’t 
make any comment. We only note with interest 
that these mysterious rays seem to be familiar 
to you, and you mention others they are familiar 
to. Perhaps the man who saw the blue rays 
really had something and wasn't as wrong as they 
say. — Ed. 
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MOONSTRUCK 

By 

RAYMOND LEE ★ 

M any people, especially in ancient times, 
believed that the moon had great pow- 
ers and exerted much influence on ani- 
ma(l and vegetable growth, production, harvest 
and many other affairs of human life. It was 
supposed to affect the sensitive, emotional and 
domestic nature of men and women, their mental 
traits and character. Mental derangement was 
believed to be caused by the influence of the 
moon; such an unfortunate person was said to be 
“moonstruck.” The word “lunatic” comes from 
the Latin word for moon, so positive were an- 
cient men of science that the moon could thus 
affect human beings. 

Modern scientists scoff at such ideas. Today’s 
finest scientific instruments have not been able 
to trap or analyze any sprt of power emanating 
from the moon which could in any way influence 
natural forces or the minds and^characters of the 
inhabitants of Earth. The exception is the gravi- 
tational pull from tht moon which causes tides 
in our oceans and rivers. But the Sun likewise 
causes tides; the Moon being much closer merely 
has a greater effect. No evidence has been found 
to support popular beliefs in the Moon’s mystic 
powers. 


ANSWER TO OUR READERS 

{Concluded from page 7) 


must be determined. The rates are a crucial factor, 
assuming tl^re is at least one type of fission going 
on in atmospheric elements or those elements in 
the eahh’s surface in contact with the atmosphere. 

There COULD be a critical concentration of 
neutrons above which the atmosphere contains a 
chain reaction that increases. At least our present 
state of knowledge does NOT deny that possi- 
bility. This critical concentration could be reached 
by continued explosion of atom bombs, and since 
the number needed to reach this critical point is 
not known, it SHOULD BE DETERMINED 
before another bomb explodes. 

It should be PROVEN that an atmospheric 
chain reaction is impossible before any more 
bombs are let loose. IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
DETERMINED LONG AGO. 

IT WAS NOT, and I have not learned of any 
discussion or recognition of the existence of the 
problem, nor do I believe the atom scientists can 
give a provable answer to it today. If they can, 
let them come forward and say so, and PROVE 
by exhaustive DISINTEGRATION SEQUENCES 
that EVERY NEUTRON SET FREE BY A 
BOMB EXPLOSION ENDS UP AS AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF A STABLE ATOM. 

If Aey can do that, then “So Shall Ye Reap” 
has no foundation in fact. Roc Phulifs 
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JACKSON ROSS 

(Continued from page 101) 


niiin have before a cosmic ray which races through 
him like air? Perhaps some life forms are only a 
bundle of rays— -even less substantial, according 
to our conventional thoughts, than gas. Yet to a 
ray-animal, man is the unsubstantial one. He 
might project through man as though there was 
no substance there. To a ray-man. Earth man 
could be transparent. 

Of course we know none of these things for 
sure. The reality is sure to surpass the imagina- 
tion. But we do assume that it is far more likely 
that life forms on other planets differ from life 
forms on Earth than that they approximate them. 
It is only necessary that they meet the require- 
ments of life as outlined earlier — ^reproduction, 
self-regeneration of tissues, foraging sense, and 
conscious motion. Any creature that can do these 
things is alive no less than man. That he is not 
an oxygen-burning hydrocarbon compound doesn’t 
change the proposition at all. 

But the point is that the environment that 
creates such animals is quite unlikely to be an 
environment suitable to man. If only the vast 
ranges of temperatures possible in space be con- 
sidered, it is seen to be unlikely that very many 
planets would be habitable by man. Take those 
that are found to be habitable from a temperature 
standpoint and eliminate merely those which have 
insufficient atmospheres of oxygen. Then start 
knocking out those which have no poisonous gases 
mixed in their atmosphere, which are free from 
radiation, which have sufficient water, which have 
a gravity attraction within tolerable limits. 

Even considering the vast and teeming millions 
or even billions of suns and planets in space, how 
many are likely to be found which are habitable 
to such a delicate creature as man? Perhaps, 
ultimately, no more than you can count on your 
fingers. It is obvious that one could have no 
dealings with animals there. It might even be 
impossible to communicate with them. If more 
developed than man they would be more likely 
to exploit him than he them. Considering the 
billions of years which some planets must have 
existed, and the mere 200 to 300 in which man 
has exploited the scientific method, which would 
be likely to be the more advanced? Earth man 
has just begun to explore knowledge. He knows 
about as much as a chicken that was hatched 
yesterday. 

In seeking other habitable planets, the first and 
most important problem is to find them. If the 
major hazards of space travel are overcome, we 
may expect that ultimately man will map out the 
skies and conduct a series of explorations which 
might well take up 100,000 years. The earth is 
not yet organized for any such endeavor. Prob- 
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ably millions of lives would be lost in the under- 
taking. 

Merely for the sake of argument, let us assume 
that the life forms which developed on other 
planets were similar to those which developed on 
Earth. In the vagaries of evolution, how many 
variations might develop? All men on Earth be- 
long to the Genus Homo, all can interbreed freely. 
Vet we note differences between them which our 
infantile minds magnify into vast gulfs of hatred 
and misunderstanding. Anthropologists know that 
physically the men of Earth are as closely related 
as peas in the same pod. The minor differences 
that hypersensitive race-conscious men observe be- 
tween them are infinitesimal compared with any 
possible man existing on other planets. 

Suppose even that Earth man were transplanted 
to other planets. In a few generations he would 
differ so markedly from bis parent stock as to he 
almost unrecognizable. His whole environment 
would be different. The atmosphere, tempera- 
tures, elements, light, size and age of the other 
planet would profoundly modify the ori^nal 
stock. Radiation, we know, markedly affects germ 
plasm. The change would start with the first 
generation. The differing attraction of gravity 
would call for development of a man of different 
physical specifications. 

What does it boil down to? That man is an 
extremely delicate creature. That he can live only 
in a very exact set of circumstances. That , it is 
likely that these circumstances would exist in 
perhaps no more than five or 10 other planets 
out of the millions or billions in space. That even 
if man-like forms were to develop on other planets, 
they would soon be so modified that they would 
be quite iMerent from Earth men. 

It is quite likely, on the other hand, that life 
does exist elsewhere. But it is also quite likely 
that it is a life form so different that man could 
not even communicate with it. Perhaps is would 
exterminate man. 

Even if habitable planets exist, at present man 
ha6 no way to reach them. Ultimately it is pos- 
sible that suitable space craft could be built. If 
so, space travel would be complicated by all the 
hazards we have outlined in previous articles : 
deadly radiation, collisions with meteoroids, lack 
of gravity, dangerous microbe and virus diseases 
and parasites on the planets themselves. 

In the face of all this, let’s repeat the question 
which started this article : 

“Why travel into space anyway?” 

It hardly seems likely that man could profit 
from space travel. But after all, man does not 
profit from war. Man loves to take chances. 
He is unpredictable. Most of all, he is insatiably 
curious. 

Logic tells us there should be no space travel. 
But in dealing with this restless, often brilliant 
and savage anthropoid to whose species we belong, 
logic does not seem to matter very much. He will 
certainly make a try at space travel, even if he 
doesn’t succeed. Printed in U.S.A. 
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